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FOREWORD i ^' 

, The National Conference on Vocational Education in*Cprrecttons wis. a historic occasion. The 
dfversity^f participants, the wide range of qpinmitrnervts, both by individuals and organizations, 
spoke Well for fts success. . It also said fomething of the significant of our mi$sk>n~to improve the 
quality anc^i^ntity of vocational education^acorrecttons. Indeed, the divenity of perspective 
reflected a creative and hybrki vigorv ^ * . 

v . : . • ; •• 

Ar review of the vocatiopal education amendn[ientsand the>eynote address by Sepator jClaiborne 
Pell providect convincing evtder>ce to partici^iants of 'the Emergence of a concern for a national policy 
or posture wllh respect to correctibns. Vocational eduction is perh^ t|ie first of a number of bills 
that might address the correction's popula^on. Hopefully, a coherent policy will emerge in the fyture 
and tie together the various ejemen|s of vocational education, CETA, elelmentary and secondary edu- . 
cation, and other bills. / ^ ^ ' \ ' 
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A vehicle now exists fthe coyvprehensive planning provision of the Education Anf)endVnents ot . 
1976) for representation by corrections on state arni national vocational education advisory coun- 
cils. The implication is one of full participation andHhe emphasis is oodata-based planning atKl , " 
deciston maliing. .Certainly we can nqw begin to* move toward improving the quality arxJ quar>tity 
of voc9tK)nal education in corrections^' 

Indeed there is'a wide range of policy ^ind program issues. Obviously we are dealing with multit 
deltvery\yst§ms! Educatk)n is but one element bf the multifaceted solutjpn. 

While vocationaledu^ation recognizee and accepts the challenge inherent fn the new legislative 
provision and emphaijH^ loo is torn between the needs of the preventative dfrhensk>n (which can 
Pfovide programs for af)8)nstreaming people and hopefull^ insure economic placement toward the 
end that they are not a ^>^rt of the criminal justice system), and the peed.to work on the correc- 
tional sMe. Fiscal resources, however, are limited. Therefore, the persuasiveness arxl l.eadera^ip of 
persons like Senator Claiborne Pell is vital. * ' ^ " f 

s'/ • • • « 

The National Conference emphasized the need for better facts and figures concef nir^ those 
elements of programs that are successful with varioy^ kinils of irxlivkluals; better data on recidivism; 
better data oh folk>w upw bett^ data all around. Souhd data bases couki well lead to a research and 
developdfient agenda. Such an agj^a coi^ld provide mechanisms for the dev^ 
of useful innovations. • ' 

As professionals concerned not onjy with education in cOKectjons, but .also' other areas of pub- 
lic policy , we need to begin to seriously addre^*the preventative dimension. ^ 

• ' •••^ 

The Center for Vocational Education stands firmly committed to working ar>d expanding its 
efforts in the areas of corrections arxl criminaj'preventation. This Natiopal Conferenc^f facilitAed ' 
The Center's and natk>n's development of a sharpened sense of purpose, a better feel for HiccessfUl 
interventions, and an agenda of what research and development activities are needed. This; in part, 
.was the result of a significant anriount of interagency cooperation-sbrriething of which we need a, ' 
great deal more. , *• • m / ' • 
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The Center rematns concerned about the exchange of information on problems, programs; antf 
Kieas . It IS coTKerned about providing decision makers with good information that^will facilitate 
^l^nriing, implementing, adminisiering, regulating, and assessing vocarional eduQation in correct^s^^. 
yVe y^anx to facilitate the dissemination of produ^ th^t have been produced through technical ^ 
si$\ance and we want'to sjttmuiate more ihteragancy cooperation, 

• • ••• - . . { " .1 - • ' 

The National Conference was.outcome oriented. It featured a cadre. of nationafly recogni|ett 
leaders who functroned as both presenters and resource persons. Their majdtr contributions are con 
tamed within this document 

^ ^Speci^l recognit^ion is due F. PatrVck -Cronin, personnel development specialist, for his efforts » 
m directJf^thfe seminar Additional appreciation is extended to Charles Whitson, personnel develop- 
ment spetialist, and Lorraine Furtado^ personnel d^ejopment specialist who co coordinated the con 
ferenp^ Graduate research associates, "Flosetta Gooden, Mark NewtOh, Robatt Wheatley, and project 
secretary, Dorothy Cameron provided much assistance prior to apd tfRoughout the conference. Fur-. * 
tber. the assistance of the NatfOnal Plannirtg Committee is gratefully acknowledgib as are the Voca- 
tuDnal Education Personnel 'Development Division, BOAE/USOE, Ftegion V, USOE, arxj the Ohio 
Division ol Vocational Education. , 

. ^ • 

I would be remiss if the fine hospitality, technical, and^^suppor^services f>rovtcl^ byC^he Texas 
Education Agency in general and the Windham School District in particular were not acknowledged. 
Their efforts will long be remembered by all who participated in.a nrnwt successful endeavor. * 



Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director 

The Center for Vocattonel Education 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 

• . ' ■ ,• ■• , •■> ■>. •• 

Th» National Conference on VQCai4onal Education in Corrections was the third' component of 
a three phase project londucted by The tenter for Vocational Education; The overall project im 
funded by an EPQA, Part F, Section 563 Grant and-administered through the Vocational Education' 
Personnel Development Division, Bureau of Adult Education,*Unitad States Office of Education^ 
Region V, and the Ohio'Oivision of Vocational Education. ' 

\ 

^ \ Ph^ I of the^xoject included a workshop fdr selected states and was conducted Novtfnber 
14 1976 at The Center for Vocational Educalion^ The purpose of thrf workshop was to assist ' 
leadprs in btoth vocationa4 edi^twn and corrections to cooperatively plan improved vocational 
educatfon programrfor offendWs. Participant stites included: Alabarria, Florkia, Jndiana Maryland 
Massachuisetts, Ohio, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. • ^ ' 

• » . * 

Phase 1 1 of the prpject invoWed-H^nical assistance services. Special on-site attention was giveri" 
to meeting correctkjnal educattoij needs in those state? that participated in Phase h 

* Phase HI was the National Conference on Vocational Education in Corrections. It resulted, in 
great part; from signiiicrfnt efforts expended by the national donference planning committee. Partic- 
ipation was encouraged at all levels in both the f ieWs of vpcatk)naf education and corrections. That 
which was learned and developed during Phases t and II was shared with the participants attending 
the National Conference. . • ^ ' . ^ 
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PURIK>Sl^ AND OBJECTIVES OF TM£ NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON VOCATIONAL EDJJCATtON IN CORRECTIONS, 



Purpose 



To disseminate, on a nationwide basis, practical infermation about and alterrtetive solutions to 
complex prGb»*n?s f<k»ng those condie^rned with thf quality and quantity of vocational education in 
corrections » , ' 



Objectives 



To provide decision makers with information designed to foster tlie cootinijed develop 
Vnent of essential attitudes and skills in planning, implementing, adrrUnistering, regulating * 
and assessing vocational education in corredSbns. \ * * 

To provNie a forum for the exchange of information about problems, programs, id^s, 
and activities in vocational education in corrections. ' ^ 

To facilitate th^ dissemination and use of products, practices and services retail to voca- 
tional education in corrections developed^ thrmigh technical assistaage efforts in selected 
states. . \, ' 

To provide if^forcnation about new vocational eduction le^slation and its ramifications 
for vocational education in corrections. 

To sti*Tiutdte and^ increase interagency cdoperafidn for imfyroving vocationakeducdtion in 
correct loni 
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. EDUCATION AND PR ISONS 
^ . » by Kon. CiMbom* P»ll» 



educa 



My present interest m the rote that education can play in our prisons stems from a vocational 
ari«Qhebring I conducted two yeB*s ago. At that time the Senate was considering th« Vo(ca 



tional Edufc^^on Act and, pursuing the broad spectrum of education, I asked orte witness what was 
'being dijineto^iducate prisoner^ in his state. • 



He really did not' knowMA^t programs theri6 were-at all. 

Later Hooked into theniatter further and'found that there was no national effort being made 
to provide educational opportumf ies ta prisoner! That is s6 even though the lack of education is 
one of the disadvantages that leads to crime. What I saw then was a very unhopeful picture. The 
, prison system as a.whole, I found, was the guardian of one of the lekst recognized special populations. 
Prison programs are an finwanted expense and thev(,are generally neglected. More than that t^is uiv 
caring and neglect has evidently reached down tp tbe orison population and intensifred the^vicious 
circle of neglect and malcontent that can wake our prisons schools of crime and not the centers of 
correction and rehiabilitation that they shoukl be. ■ /• 

This IS important to me because I see that a large population is, passing through our society hav 
ing never seen the advantage that a goqfJ edwoation can bring.' This is particularly obvious since the 
group J have in mind, prisoners, is a group that iy ajWtural target for our effijrts. The vast majority 
of education legislation we consider eacfi year is aimed at Special n8«fd$'y<Aiw. These are the poor . 
the handicappted, the rural isolated, and many others with Sjtecia) disadvanitges. Our work then is ' 
to bring these pepple back iflto.the system and, is best we can, to give^hem an equal opportunity 
to enjoy life, to start axareer. and to-^^Ad^tope. - « » 

We n\fyf have twice as far to^go iokdealing with prisoners afwith normal students, but we rtjust 
begin. It is shocking to me that the 280,000 men and women in our prison system, and the 250 000 
•n our jaih have been sacpmplet^ly sealed Off from the' rest of society; denied not only the abjiity 
to work at a fair wage, to study or to train, but they are, on the whole, denied almost every oppor 
tuoity of participating in everyday li^ . ^ ^ . * 

I don't lA^ant to make any grand pronouncements about 'prions. It does not take an expert, 
though, to iee t^t our sj^stem has become unworkable; that too often it breeds crime„lKKJ that It 
does nothing to lower our rate of inrarceration. I was.alarmed to learn that between 215 and 220 
per 100,000 citizens are irt jail ip America. Hard figqres are difficult to obtaip but this is one of the 
highest rates in the worki. - , 



» I ne 
of m^_Edu< 



•The Honorable Claiborne Pell is a United States Senator froip Rhode island. He is Chairman 
• EducaUon. Arts and Humanities Subcorflmittee, and labor and Public Welfare Conimittee 



. I read a report recenUy which compared the rate of Incarceration in the Unrted'States with 
several* European arkl^Scanddnavian countries. In Sweden, for inttahce, the incarcer^ation rate is 32 
persons per l6o,000. In Denmark the rate is 28 per 100,000; anc(4n the Netherlands it's 18 per / 
100,000. That's 1/12 of the figure in the United States. / ^ 

There are many reasons for this wide di^ej>arK:y betwe^ us artd^so many other natk>n$. 
America has a long t>a<^ion of Violence.' We also treat prisoners as non citizens which worsens the* 
ill feelings thjey hoW aU)ut society. There are many additipnat factors, the effect of/television on 
children might be one, out J only >vant to m^e the point that we shaH only rehabilitate criminals 
jwhen we learri tosb^ing tHenni back info society and not Just shut them but. 

, It IS my belfef that.education can be^id shoukl j>e one of the prime ingredients in tttis effort. 
My proposal is that we aggressively move^ improve the q^iantity arxJ.quality of educatk>nal oppor- 
tunities for all prisoners. 'This won't do ^erythio^, but it is a start. I want then, to see a new char 
acter of education in our prisons. A character that will reflect the evolving and increasingly complex 
nature bf the society for which prisoriers must ^e prepared. 

• , • ■ 

T^day. one out of tfn worker! has graduated from college. In twenty years one out of five will 
have graduated and two out of five will have had at least one year in higher educatiop. This trend-has 
come about npt oniy because we support higher education, but because our country is growing ^n- 
* • creasirigly complex and the jobs of the future will dernand entirely new skiUs. ' ^ 

ItVhard enough for a regular worker to get a job inth^se tinges, but that is the prospect we face. 
In the midst of all this change though^ and as times^grow nrwre erxi.mdre confusing, our prisorw stand • 
fixed and unchanging. Inmates are held in af^type of susperxJed arSknation really, and when they are 
prefeased they face a world that has changed enfirely^and for whicfy they are entirely unprepared. 

% • / * . 

^ My hope then, f^r our work and for these* men, is that.w^tan combine vocational study with 
some study m academics. I'd ^Iso like to see nr^ore guklance, cour)selir)g, and placepnent services. 
With thrs ard prisoners will be rnore able to fifKi.d place on the outside, and so be less of a burden 
on society Considering the pace of life today^this is a minimal effSrt. The alternative to this aption 
is to continue Ignoring these men and women vyhich wilt qnly further alienate them arxl probably 
' contribute to the current horrendous rate of recidivism. 

Though there has^iot been much action in prison reform in the past few years, a few steps have 
bcJen taken. Your center made a commitment in 1974, far ahead of most of the thinking in the field. 
The idea then was to bring together leaders from many fiekls, and as we look about this roomie see 
that IS exactly what has been ddne. It is a good start. * , ^ » , 

This IS al^ an interestlng^parallel to what we dkl in our reauthorization of the Vocational Edu 
cation Act last' year. We found that many state^ran vocational programs without being concerned 
about the integration of these courses into the community and the job hjarket. Tyf^lly, studen.ts 
would learn a specific skill in school and. then discover, after graduation, that there was no need for 
that skill among the employers in the area. .Sometimes, schools,have trained students to perform 
fot>s thai are obsolete entirely./My favorite exarrfpie of this is w^th a certain prison *^ork program 
that teaches rhen to stamp licensre plates. Of course the only place where they could perform that 
job was fti jail, so when those men^were releared they had no job skills that were useful outside Ihe 
/ prison walls. That's^ a j^'oke in the telling but it's also true^ ana if we look at fhe prdblem seriously 
It's almost a"^ tragedy, . , ' • * 

'What IS needed to provide effective prison education programs then is an integration of prison 
services with other humaa resource programs in each state and thfoughout the range of federal 
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f^ogranis I cat^ see^iie immediate benefits that schools can provide, but on the'^longer range we need 
to tr^ in wit+i community guidance and counseliiig services. . The Public Health Service could be of 
helf#ipre Jhen t^here is the imix)rtance^of finding work for ex•offerKiers^'l,would hope tbat unions 
and^etetan's organizations woukj th'row their weight in our behalf. Eventually, then, we might find 
ourHvay on to Public Wof ks and Comprehensive Emptoyment and Training Aet programs.. ' 

That^i^ a 4ong way m th§ future, so fpr now^e will have tawork by ourselves ami with the help 
of a very few laws You are air aware of the move I made last Vear to put prison educition in the 
scheme orf things. That was |ust a sm^ll part bf my work with the Vocational Education Amend- 
rhents As I said, my purpose was to open vocational education to its fufi responsibilities and poten 
tial Happily, I also find that we had not only opened the doors of vocational education, but that 
w^ Kad opened doors for all the Special groups we mentioned in the law. That was a nice benefit to 
our w(*k Since that time, I have had conversations with educators and with people in industry who 
have mentioned the new aD|K)rtunities that have opened to them since that law was passecL So 1 
ihmk the strategy of opewWIg up the field )$ good. ' ' ' 

I.hope our concern for t^jp helping of the smajlman will always be as strong. 

Woodrow Wilson spoke about the common- man vyhen he said, "Whpn I look back on the process 
c^f h/siory. when I survey the genesis of Afnenca, theh I see this written over every page: that nations 
are renewed ^rom the bottom, not from the top; that the genius which springs up from th6 rahks of 
unknown men is the-genius- which renews' the youth and energy of the people " ^ 

' ' / ^ ' - ' • ' * 

I -would like to see us keep that spirii,.an^ I would like to ^ the educational establishment 
reath oui to prisoners just as vye have seen.sehools and universitT&s reach tout to the handicapped and * 
to all minorities. ; * \ . * 

B ' * ' . 

In the p«5t few years education has had to answer ^is challenge and it has done so with some 
real inventiveness and success. Sch6ols have learned to serve broader populations, adult illiterates 
for example, and educators have stressed service to the community as t^y never. hpve befote. 

Whatihis should mean to you is that prisoners should b^one of the next groups to come under 
educational law There rs really a flood tide now which has carried all the special needs groups into 
educational programs. You should be no exception, and J will work tq see^at prisoners get an op 
portunity for a'full education w*^hich I think should be theirs by right. - • • 

We are just learning now that the price we must pay for. providing equal access of this type and 
to these needy populations is very high. We have gone on for yearj^ largely ignoring the needs of 
many isolated groups, so now we are reconsidering what we*have done And that chartge of n^ind; 
that Qhange of policy; has brought a great number (A complications. * * 

* ' , ' • -'1 

In spite of all those new burtiensthough, and in s^ite of any economic worries, we will go ahead. 
We wilknot slow down on our drive to offer the blQ|fits of a good education to every student ind 
I hope you will join us in this work. If we can keep up the effort on the federal level, and I'th'ink - 
we can, then you can throw your lot in with us; join our programs,- take advantage of what funding 
will ■Come.'and build up your own effort. ^ — • 

This IS how I would like to see the role of education expandW. Not only in regard to prisons 
but -in everyway I woufd like to See our natioh's schools and uniJfersilies take a full part i^i society. 
All too often the world of eduQgtioo iS not relevant to the woVkftof work. So often educators are 
removed frob the real world,-tpo elitist, lockeO in the ivory toW*r. Now there is a qhange coming * 
and as educators reach our to renew their contacOwith the werklnfl w.orld you can take advantage. 



n the end educatioh WH be stronger, and our poor end disadvantagoi^ will be stronger also. We 
have provided that hops which a hew start, a fair chmKM, and an^uj^l opportunity can bring. ^ 

As T^mas^Motfe/^id, "To every man his chance. To ev^^fnln, regardl^ of his bjrt^is 
shining golden oppominity. To every man the righ]^ to Jive; to Work, toi>e himself and beCDme what- 
ever hrt manhood arid vision can contribute to make/' ' / 

In spite of tne difficulties ediK:9tion has, and in spite of tbejditfpitties fn corrections work, 
in i^orm, I look'forward to our working together. . . * * • 



arxl in 

We will make a difference 



We'Wiit give those whom we work for that hope^ and a chancre for betterment. 



r. 



/ / 
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QUESTIONS ^ND ANSWERS: EDUCATION AND raiSONS 
\' 'Cpnfir«oc* PmidpmtsandTh«Hon^ir«lt|«CMb^ ^ • 

Question: .&nator Peli: you commeRtwl about unnecessirv.pr«on(»n«^^ 
V>o I take this as a call for a ^ratorium on prison construction? 

Answer. . In^efirrt place we Kave to deaiwU^ /' 

-wfiich they are in . The fact is'that many of our present tacilities are barbaric or are • 
obsolete. So, no J am not caMing fota moratorium on prison constroction. I frailly ' ' 
4k think the present ones should be replaced if hothin^lse^ . 

Qu«Bt.on- Given the high unemployment in scores of cities across the country; p«^ . • 

, theyoung;then^st viHnerabte, and knowing the residence of the Amerjcan public to ' 
9'^ preference to people with prison records jobs, are yoo alsf^calling for guaranteed ^ 
. full time em^oyment for all prisoy releasees? • ' . 

. Answer '^'vou wAm to probe into the depth of my liberal soulj would say th'atl do thiflk that 

government has an obligation to be th^ employer of lit recourse to air fndivjduals. f ' 
^ hate to see us get down^he road that far because of t,he load on the taxpayers. If I 

• were press?^ har^^ however, t would say that government has a responsibility to find i * . ^ 

emplovhr>ent onesway or anotho^ for anyone who vvants to find a job no matterif he, ' 
, has a prison ^pprd or not. Thatnsjriy personal view; whether vw ' ° ' 

lif^ime, i do not know. ^ ' \ 

Question. ' Re9ardle$s.of the>ff8rts that might be made in terim of preparifig people for ri^ploy-. ^ ^ 
ment. our Tecently elected president, although l>e ran on a platform of full employ 
nri«^t, has seen«it belatedJssue to be addressed. What do you see is our ability for 

getting him to press for full employment because so many of our youth and others 
.fall mto crime be<!ause they lack employiftent? 

Answte^ ' In the first place. 1 do not shy away from tSe President's hope of a balariced budget * 

because from an economic viewpoiht,.the wofst problem we face i# inflation^if for no 
other reason than^or what it means to the economy-iiot offTyu to jobs, to Savings and " , " 

to other areas. What it ^neans, is that pno6 we rralize that we are going^to accept^ & . • 
percentor,8percen^ rate of inflation each year;<W»v would anybody in their right " 
mind want tobuya bond or a fixed income security. You will then move out of the 
• ' capital buikJing process a whole section of our capital which wi(l slow tly country 

down. I do have that feeling and I would like to see something done to stop infl«ion » 
* "^ow >*^«t'>er that.means a balanced budget, y^hether there is another waV of doing it 
• do not know, but I think it is an important objective a^ I wooki agree with President 
, Carter on that. As fdr as ihe quest ion goes ^ to whether we will see an effort made to ' 
• provWe more employment opportunities^ I think we will, in'the sense that I would hope . 
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QuettioA: 



Answer: ' 



that We could move, if [not into a nctionel*seryict type of trnf^ymer^t. into sorrie Jcind' 
of program that would empioy people who seek jote. \M>ether we will find tbtk im>« - 
pentng in th^.next two yejirs it a beeic QMestion. wouMlike to see it happen, but I 

think it is unlikely. ' • ' ' * . * a # 



Senator P^il/would you cmrt to comment on the coogrewonai intent behind the pik>t 
programi which arp prtwntly.in operatk>h in Texas and Georgia that give a man $70 to- 
S80 per week^for a period.of lime after releaa* to see what wiirbe the affect on r^kli- 
vis^?t-lt seems a watte oTmop^ to pay a man to stay out of jail. It seems. to me^ it 
>w0ukJ be ny)re «f^tve to give that money tp state^correcttonal or vocationallaciiities 
to pro\/id« ne c e aaqr skills so one wouM have a way to earn an income. 
✓ ' ' ' 'r/ ' ^ " * ' ^ 

i dnrfnot familtkr w^:?f xh^ program. ' Obviously it makes more sense to give a min a fi^ 



hoole and a f^ing rod* than to gife him a lUpirty of ftsh. And obviously it j«|ke$ more 
selrise to'ecjucatea pprson^^br to train a person,*to get a |ob than tg train hiriHo do* 
nothing. Jf you pay him to'do rfothing, his opportunity to try artd increase his standard 
of living through crirpe wquW be increased, fv^uki thir^:. Part o^his problem is OAe 
that yo$ point otjtf the economic bircunmanees. Another part of his problem i% one of 
no other way of occupying one's timfe. That'is wl^|^ucatiorr4utt two facets as well; to 
help you in your letsifre. 1 woukJ like to seg the emphasis made on* the edikatk>o. Re* 
memt^ 1 am speaking here as a broadgene^list witfi respombilfty for oversight over 
^#lled\ication,^not in thf^ specifics of it as rny^h as I woukl like to be.wWi talking with ' 
allof «you; J' ' , ** 



'Oee^jdo^ ..^^^ 1^^^^^ futore^f set 'aside funds for correctional eduditk>n? 



Answer 



I don'i kndw the apf^er to that. PersonaTly, I wirouki find mysetf sympathetic* but I 
would havf. tier wait* bmil the proposal come foreward. 



t^uestion. 



^eriator, gotpg back to your statenpent about teaching people things'^isteactof giving 
themnhrn^ and your point that to pay theflft to do nothing is h^y worthwhile, I 
vvQlild tike to.r«fefbacKto a recent G.A.d. study thaf compared pubHe service employ- 
meht investment^ tr^inglnveitment. and unemptoyment compensation. In the com^ 
parisbns, preparfng people to do something eame out significantly ahead. Lookirtg now 
t6 the eornfng.period 6f tinie, what wMI be ithe posi1tk>n of the oomMtttee relative to 
CETA and the Youth Emptoyment Adt as they look at new legislation gHm this new 
research o\ the r'elAkinship between public service e(npk>y9«ent, training investment ' 
and itfiempleyment compefisatidr\^ What will be the position pf Congress? • 

WeH/CETA and youth employnr)ent,can1d^ore subcommittees «f which I am not the 
chiii^man; but rn getwai; if the lac^ are fnmU available, and this is whertf the adminis 
tration tan help us beicauM they have some of the responsibility in this regard, I think- 
you wiH find them cranked into the l^sMkm. Sometimes you have a body df ^fdcts 
put here and the Congress there and the interchange is not as close as it shoukl be. 
Thisis^one of the purposes which I JiODe odmes out of this conference. My point is 
that there are many reports out on thft subject, on qETA and emptoymenf. j^nd I'm ' 
Dot surf that one more report will make that much of an impression on Congress. 



Question 
AhswiK . 



Question 



Answer 



It woOid take mgch mo/e than one study. It would tai^e the of people like you 
tossing the song so it would be heard. 



Senator. howtJo wego abo^i gettinf our song sung to the i 
and support oi official's like you who'mal^e policy decisions^ 



)ltc and getting the ear 

Well, one way is thcough good publfc relations. You must makV the-Anrferican public • 
realize that it costs ie$s to send a youngster to an institution. of moher education than 
it does td an institution of crime education, which is what prison^ ml If this can be ^^tfL 
the rest of your job Will be retatively simple. But this 3jo/>g is not beHjg sung enpugh »d 
your spokesmen have not gotten it acrqss. I think you need'$ome kii^ofrprofessional 
pubfie relations. • I think you should approach your owp Members of Coftgr'ess with this 
5tory so ihat they &je sympathetic. Bul l think this is the only way it carK^eidone. c 

Think of It in terms of politics. YoCi are trying to change vot^. YdTU are try)iM to chang^ 
^i4bought5. And the public IS y^ry turned off on crime and.prispwers now. All they want 
IS the minimum expense of building a newfiir, bigger, stronger ^ tougher jails. \pu 
have got to show th^ that it's cheaper to hav^ fewer people in jail. You may fiooka 
yojj(n4 congressman who wants to make tbis his mission. A young senator could go . 
loa^way with It m ten years/ ^* 



Is It the lack of pubkc relations, then, that leads to the^bsence of sympathy for-the 
incarcarated as a special needs population^ ; ' 

I think so. I>think people just don't think about the incarcerated as being a spedal needs 
population. It IS not^in people's minds. ' ' | . ^ ' 




Questiori Would if ^possible to call attention to this popylation and to rnake some.of fhat money 
, earmarkedVor special populations available for the' incarcerated? , ^ 

Answer It should be You must recogrrizethat you are entering into compjetition. Remember i 
there are even more handicapped children. The parents of the handicapped chiUren 
* would rather se^ more money eafrmarked for harKlicapped fhild^en thah for the^prj^ ^ 
pjopufatiQn What is necessary is just to keep getting th^t thought across. Look up We 
various rrtemb^rs of CdngJ\ess,who are on the education subcommittee and the full com- 
1 hnmee. See if any of them come frpm'stafes that are represented^ here in this room. 

Go after those people. T>)e executive branfh-can ajso do tpo^ in thij regard, I think. 



Question 



Answer . 



Senator, in the future regarding the legislation, assuming tijiat we were not able to ^et 
an act together relative to public rieations, do you see new omnibus legislation with, 
regard to education in corrections coming forward or do you see forces pecking away * 
at the issue by addmg dimensions to otMer laws as they conr>e out Which is your direc- . 
tion> ^ , ' . V - * 

Well; if I had just been elected to Congress, I might m^e this a- cause. Of course now, 
I have S9 many reH)oniibilities, as chairman of several different subcommittees, there is 
an awful lot to do. I'll be doing my best to peck ayvay at it during.the next few years. 
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1^ wilt^(:)eck away t give you my as^rance of that. But it woukl be helpful to nw 
Mf there ¥/fre somebody who coukl really try to put together a whole comprehemive 
bill of t)Mi\ sort . 

Question Is ft legal or illegal to discriminate against a human being in erhployment because he 
> * hars a record^ We talk about education, bUt what abfMit* putting that education to use, 
, they are discriminated against in employment? . / 

^ * 

Apswer Tha\ is a trwiendous problem and I don't h^ve th^ answer to it . I d need'^a lawyer^to" 
* # * give me th? legal aspects. I cloh't think it's illegal and f am Sure you coukl pass a law 

which would say it would be MIegal. But, I agree with you, it is^#ftct. Again it is a quest. 
• tion of public impact and exanriple. An example would be President Carter in hiring ^ 
> convicted muderess as a nurse for his chiki. This is a good example but not dne which 
; ^ too many of u^ would have^the courage to emulate. I am a generalist in this regard my- 
self, and I ne#a to be educated. L thtr^ I woukl not have had the gumption to do that. 
I shbukJ, I adm'it. I admire President Carter for doing it. Perfiaps stuffy fellows like 
myself could be changed, and ,$hould be. • . ^ 




Answer'*^ 



r It seems to me that tftere are d k)t of ()eople who go through the criminal justice system 
th^t shouldn't have ih.thc^first place. the t^me the correctionaf pedplj^get them, they 

*are so turned off they won't talk to their^qwn n*»other, much less corrections people. 
Is anybody in Congress taking a look at the criminal justrce system in the United States 
ih ord^r to solve that prAblem?, Maybe vy^couW stop a lot of peopje from'gomg to 
prison before they evfen get there./ * ^ , "^V^ 

. ' 

Well I think the new bill, S I, that Kennedy and McClellan have agreed on goes some 
way in this direction. For instance, I think you cap have up to an ounce of marijuana 
^and* It IS not a felony. This reduces the penalty for victimless crime? I think many of 
•'Our people who arein jail for.vidtimless crintes really shouldn't be there. I wouki hope 
we could move in that direction. In answe rjo yniir quntion. Congress rs a big body, 
550 people, l ean give yqu the answer in the Senate, I know of nobody making a cause 
of It: Abojjt the House., I do not know. 



mojfit 
•"T^ltior 



Quest^n. Senator, this is as much argn^rk as it is a question. The'statistics that we need to use 
mo^ loudl"^ and clearly is theract that ior those people who complete yoqatidnal edu 
tion, the unemployment ratals about half of what it^^r youth unerr^pfoyment in 
the band of those aged 16 25^^e know that n^any of^ur uneinployed young people^ 
in the streets and in our hea^ly populated cities in particular turn to crime as an alter^ 
native to employment.' I think partly what is being'said is that we have a good education 
prograjn. We ^e goirig to nut part of corrections out of business by never having the 
' ' » youth there m the first place if we train thew well, get therp jbbs*and keep them off 
the streets. One of the.issuds,- though, recognizing your important role in the Serfate 
and your influence on Ihos^^si^l^i^ decisions about appropriations is that we can harcjly 
' continue pecking away and doing all of thes^ things unless we get a bit more mopey. 

I hope you will strive to that er)d. ^ 

\ • ■ 

Answer. Remember,-I am the authorizing fellow and I provide the ceiling, but not the floor, • 
Rarely are my ceilings anywhere near reacbtid by t}>e floor. That happens in all my 
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legisfatlun You hdve my assyrance that I believe, as I said^in my speech today^ I reaMy 
got interesfeU m thts 'subject completely by myself/and i think (he fact that we have 
those amendments m the Vocational Education Act is far more accidental than anybody 
in thisToom reali/es We just got interested in it ourselves. I will continue pursuing this, 
but'we need help from pther memb'ers of Congress and also from the public. Basically 
member? of Congress have as their priority consideration, their rejection, and m orden 
for that t9 happen, there has to be general support for their efforts. You can stretch 
your range and leave your constituents once or twice, but you d^n'I leave them too far. " 
If you si4rt making a cause of better education for convicts, >wjr opponent can turn that 
around. You have to be very sure of your facts and be yery dedicated to do it. Yqu can 
get away wfth it m one or tvyo cases, but you can't do it too 6ften. I thought this out 
vejy carefuH/ in connection with the Viet N^m war, where I broke with President 
Johnson^iji 1966 I knew I (:6uld only afford one break with public opinion. My state 
was very hawkish at that time. • You do need to have two or three yourtg members of 
Congrejss who really believe in and,have pMretty sure districts ^ do it. It's best to f rnd 



somebod^^ith a sure district so he can be more independent 



PLANNING AND ACCOUNTJxBILITY f^OR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INCORR^IONS: THE CORRECTK)NS CONNECTION 

by Daniel B.^Dunham'' * 

I Wish to share with you some views regarding the connection that must be made in a'contm^ng 
and strengthened way between vocational^ucatron^ncl the various correctional education systems 
that operate throughout our sevenrfitates. ^ prefer to caH JMhs the *'coi/ectionS donnection" ^ vviJI 
attempt through the process of sharlpg with you these renny-ks to demonstrate points of contact which 
ou^jht to be made between existing and planned system of vocational education delivery an<J the needs 
of .clients of adult correctionalin^titutions. • ^ * 

There are numerous requirements, citatrops, and provisions withip the new vocational education 
legislation (Title 1 1, P L. 94^) for supporting^andjservlcfng the rieeds of adult fractions clients 
ihrough voc^ional and tecHKaJ education ' I wiffnbt go into detail with regardto specific citations 
of lavv or rules and regulations, but will rather attempt to provide Jin overview of my sense of the po- 
tentials within this legislation for establishing a basis for making the "corrections connection." 

The focus of P L. 94 482^ts clearly on broadened educatk)naf planning atKl program improve- 
menf/ The extent to Which the actual operation and delivery of educational services will be the pre- 
rogative of education outside correctijjgal institutions is a variable that will run a widf range of 
extremes from statej^o state afxJ perhaps fwwiinstitution-t^^ Thus, J think it is rfitical 

that we begin by foctjsingoh planning and improvement «)f educational programs and services which 
are highly visible and usable Within the correctional setting. It isclear to„me also that the delivery 
of these educational services, that h, instructional programs, equipment and facilities, materials and 
supplies, the training of teachers, the provisioh of guidance services and the broad range of other 
necessary educational support systems will essentially be the responsibility of correctional institutions. 
This is not to say that educaton as .an entity (that is, a state education department, a division of vo- 
cational technical education, an adult general or basic education effort or any one of a variety of 
other portions of educational programming and delivery) may ,r>ot become involved \x\ the actual 
delivery of services. In thosestates where separate school districts for*correctional clients exist, as 
welfas m those states where much df the responsibility for carryir>g out instructional progriams has 
been given over to the educational system within the state or local region, there is clearly a require- 
ment that educators become deeply involved in the practice of education within the corrections si- 
ting However, my present information indic^es that by and 4ar9e, the actuatdeliveiR/ of instructional 
jxogrws will remain a function of the corVe^ional institutions. This provides both prpmise and cer- 
tainiy surfaces problems. 

In Maryland, the mandate for plannihg and development is clearly set forth in a 1976 state law 
which established an "Education Coordinating Council on Correctional Institutions." This council 



•Daniel B, Dunham is Assistant Superintendent of Vocational Technical Education, Maryland 
State DepartnDent of Educatk>n. 
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• rncludes the State S^uper mtendent of Schools, who 15 appointed by the l^w to be the chairman of 
the council, the CommissKjner of the State Departnnfnt of Correction; the Executive Director of the 
Stdte Board for Community Colleges, a^tnenriber repcesenting ttie public (appointed by the Govecnor); 
the Super'mte^ent of a school district having a correctignal institution in its boundaries appointed 
by the State Superintendent of Schools, 

In Maryldnd, this council has h^ld an organii^at^Qnal meeting and has delfnegted certain tasks 
for staff of the Department of Education to carry out In preparation fp/ subsequent meetings to 
take place before ttie end of the fiscal year An essential requirentient'of the stat^ laWestablishlng , 
thts council IS that the council report to the Maryland General AssenDbiy on its acttvities and plansl- 
be^fme June 3D. 1977 As gxecutuoe secretary to the council. I^can assure yoo that vve rntend to carry 
out that' charge It has become a maj'or task for the Departmerit of E^cation and specifically for the 
Division of \4pcatt0nal Technical Educatron 

The council is basing some of its preliminary work on the resufts of a short-term study conducted 
by ^harles Whitson of The Cfenter for Vocational Education at The Ohio State University. The report, 
entitled "The Maryland Model," lays out certam parameters within which the council may undertake 
Its planrjmg and development work rt calls for a Series of task^rces to deal with some eighteen ele- * 
m«ints found to be necessary in the State of Maryland for planning and^eveloping a comprehensive 
educational ^stem While the study was undertaken as a joint effort of the Divisioru)f Vocational 
Technical E(ilucation and the Maryland State Department of Correction, it does nopfecus essferWially 
on vocatipnal education a$ the only portion of a delivery system. Ratrter\it touches base witii all 
existing systems withtn the.Maryland correctional syste/n and deals with trite various needs and levels 
of individual clients as well as with available opportunities withrn that system. 

> 

There are many \rS the discusstons-we ^ave had so far, however, who feel that the rple of voca- 
tional education m dealing with the corrections connection (that is the connection between educa 
tion and correctional client rieeds) ought to be a primary awd-viable one' It almost goes vyilhout 
saying that vocational education certainly provides the wide range of instructional opportunities- 
or should provide such'a range -thai will me^the needs of,a Farge majority. of the adult clients pre- 
sently resident in the adult corr&tional inst^utions in pur state. Suffice to say that the MarylSnd 
mo(jel project/ and ottl«r developments that have ensued since its completion late last fall, trave pro- 
vided a reasonably sound base fro/n which the Education Coordinating Council on Correctional In- 
stitutions will move as it approaches ky roles for planning, development and projecfinf of needs, 
problemr and resolutions over the next three to five years. 

. Today I would ikke to focus, however, most specifically on the implications of Public Law 94- 
"482 as It reFates to "The Corrections Connection." 

There are ten items that seem tp me to be the most important issues surfaced in Public k^yv 94- 
482 which affect the brt)ad reach of educational programs that can be made available to the clients 
of correctional institutions. These implications are not spedfic to ir>stfuction, however, but requirgk.. 
some foresight and visibility as they.become placed in ^ pi-iority order What I'm going to suggest 
to you rs in my priority order It may be different for each ofVou but essentially these the items 
which I feel we must look at first in order to establish a basis for the "Corrections Connection." 

1 Accountability ^ ' . 

Public Ld\;v 94 482 is very thorough and specific throughout all of its parts and subparts on 
the issue of accountability. This issue cannot be overstated. Jt is likely that it will be under 
developed initially If it is, we are going to have a heavy price to nay. When we are talking ; 
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about education in correctional institutions, it becomes an evsen more critical issue * I am oer- 
sonallv welcoming t*ie acoountability dimension and the degrees pf enforcement^ and enah|ing, 
that appear to tome with it Under this new pt^ of legislation. I think yiit are being asked, - 
finally and"perhjps for the first time, to specifically altount for what we have been doing in 
vocational educationin the pviblic domain. As we appr^ph the correctional issue as a "first' * 
-tffne" first issue fOflriany of us, it is essential that we begin from a conceptual framework that 
says that accountability is a key i^ue and one wUh whk:h we must deal up front, on top of the 
table, first hand, and load the system from the front end with the idea of jiccountability wrapped 
around it, * ^ _ i , * * . ^ 

The series of events^which lead ^us lo accountability certainly begin with assessment or pr'elimjnary 
evaluation and lead through plan/>ing, design, development, jtrial and test, monitoring, review, as- 
sessment of the implementation and finally feeding back to evaluation. That is all very easy to 
"say, ft IS not simple to put together. Accountability is a continuous process which ultimately 
results at various points ih time in the cycle in having firm data, arid specific outcomes measured 
against known perform4nce star, lards that tell us whether or not we got the job (^one. I think 
It is clearly the most important issue in making the "Correction? Connecti6n"~th^t is-that we 
begin now to fipe up to the fact, that we are going to be he W accountable foMvhat w&do, and 
not d^af with "gray mush" kleas, plans and schemes. \Ve must set forth specifically what we ex- 
pect to accomplish in making the '.'Corrections Connection" between' vocational edu<?ation deliv- 
ery systems and the needs of adult clients io correctional institutions; set goals, objectives and 
delineate activities with resources assigned to those activities based on preassessment, planning 
and on through development and implementation, affected by monitoring, reviewing and assessing, 
with harfl headed evaluation of outcqmes ^gainst what we said >Ve would do. Again, that sounds 
simple It is^not. It is essential. It must be done. 

Vocational Gukiance , ^ N * 

There is perhaps no more viable and useful issue within the new federal legislation for vocational 
education than the opportunities to expand seryices in the area of vocationaLqukJ^nce and sup^ 
port systems for people of alt ages, natures and locations: Within the correcfl&il institutional 
setting we have had a great paucity of relevant up-to-date job o|::(tx)rttinity information to use in 
the process of guiding pdtential studen;s into the^correct training programs. While we know that 
there is no specific evidence in the research tojndicate a high degree of'correlatlon between train 
ing in the vocational domain and recidivism, we dQ know that a person given good mformat ion is 
going to be able to make better chc*(ces. And based on making better choices he or she ought to 
be able to makebetter decisions in both the short and long run. 

We are^ sadly lacking in comprehensive broad-based vic^tional guidance support systems in any 
area of vocational education, let alone in^the corrections 6du(^tion area. There is perhaps no 
better place than in our correctional institutions to kJentify some very specific needs for voca- 
tional guidance services and to iqopiement some pilot ideas and models to test those kleas to a 
point of accountability. * * 

Suffice to say that vocational guidance will be a primary issue as far as the Maryland effort is 
concerned. We will look to computerized occupational information systems, resource dlwers 
within institutions provkJing guidance materials, service, arxJ support and a linkage Sy^em which 
will bring information from the real world of work into direct contact with the decision|iiaking 
cli'ent of the correctional system. " . 
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Instructional Programs . . ^ 

Here again, we.are grossly und^developed in the correctionarsetting. We have hacfa temicncy ^ 
to isolatie instructional programs ip the vocational ecjucation rionnlain4d a shop-oriented situa- 
tion with ai^eavy expenditure of funds and with very low enrollments. The evidence resulting 

.from research indicates that many of thesfe programs are stereotyped^ job ^rea; are not ade- 
quately supports with facilities, supplies and materials, and are often wanting f^or contemporary 

' instructor capacity. The instructional pnograms-component of the cphnectipns to be made in the 
correctional area is clearly the most critical as far asday to<lay oper^tion is Wi^rned' We must 
have a knei/ledge and information base which says ttet v&.e are fireparirig peop[^|pr employment; 
not for unemployment* Ttiey myst have a reasonable ex^octatiori^of securing a job after ^oing 
through a period of training. Likewise, the progran*|Yf)us^ flexible in nature, scop? arid len^h 
Some of OAjr clients are only in an institution which has sucjj^cilities fOr a very few months. ^- 
They are in transition We n)0sx have high impact, short turWfoi4nd time training programs 
which will, m fact, capacitate an individual to either take that next step of getting a job or goir^g 
on taaddllional program.ming, - \ . • 

At this poiht. I think the articulation issue surfaces.^'^That is to say that.a person in thelnstitu * 
nonal training program ought to be able to access continuing education in a similar or related 
program once released. I like to deal with the idea of the community college for e^cample, as 
an "educational half vyay house." I think if we can design a qpmpetency -based, individualized 
instructional program in the several vocational domains, we will.be able to affect good artfcula 
tion between*institutional pro-ams and community based programs. This is a high priority 
issuer far as f am concerned and must be dealt with through, careful planning, development and 
implementation^ * .* 

^ • : 

The quantity of'prpgrams may not be nearly so important as the numbers of pef^ns enrolled' 
in them. Here again, the guidance system has.a lot to say about where t^ people are coming 
from and where they're going. • 

^ ». . 

. Special Needs Populations . * ^ 

It may be a gross oversimplification to say that ail clients of correctional inirtitutions fall into 
the category of "disadvantage." I think we must take a good hard look at the disadvantaged 
populations within our institutions/axKJ identify ways in Which tholfe particular sourc^of sup>^ 
porimay 6e used to assist thgm in achieving a degree of success ih their regular progVn Qf in- , 
struction in the vocational educatioi^ areas. However, I do npt feel that we should assJme that 
all of them are disadvantaged. Rath^^e need to carefully evaluate their aptitjjdes, interests 
and abilities, their levels of knowledge and skill and, with the support of a good vocational 
guidance system, assure their placement in a correct arxl proRpr Instructional program within 
the institutional setVng. Let me digress'for a monlSnt'to say that I don't believe alLpf the 
schooling of the vocational nature in corrections need go on within the walls of an in^itution, 
We ought also to be looking into more community-based, partial time-release proigrarm which 
can affect the same outcomes as we might achieve inter-institutionally. 

Back to the point. The area of disadvantaged within vocational education programming is in- 
tended to nKxj if y programs so those yvho are disadvantaged educationally, academically., or 
sociologically can achieve a degree of silccess in a regular program. Tjie same thing applies to 
those who are handicapped. I think we've done a fairly sad job of really identifying these qeeds. 
We must establish some evaluation centers in oyr institutions,^or at least two or thr^ in the state 
where we can nDove people for assessment, so that we can really find out what their skills, 



capacities, an^needs are Let me suggest that much of this might be done in existing centers 
* in public schc^s. I think we need to look hard at'^he broader use of our existing- r^feurcei 
and not spend all of our time talkftig onJy about the cieation of new monuments to education 
in the corrections setting. v 

5, Sex Bias ^ - ^ — > 

■ " — ... 

The important thing to remember in this area ij that it is a sex issue; not a ferfiale issue'alone. 
F.ortunately the smaHest population of our correctionaliinstitutions are female. However, 
there are as many bfases for mal^ >A^ith regard td ocdli^ation as there are for females. Where 
%^e have cqpceptrated poputations of less|han well-educated males, it' seems important to me 
9tf^t we tak? advantage of the Opportunity^through-vtcational guWance systems and other 
methods that are available to us, to assure tha^we are eliminating the bias'of sex from our job ^ 
infornMtion and training programs. There may be a great deal more promise in this area in t>ie 
correefional institutions than we are guessing at this time.. It is an undeveloped issue at this • 
: point, but one on which we^could do very well to spend a good bit ot time.' Again, with a con- 
trolled population, we might be able to do some-exciting things that will positively affect not 
only the need of the corrections population, but also the needs of students in the public sector. 

6^, Dat^^ase ' 

^ ' . 0* ^ 

The labor market information we use for vocational education programming throughout a state 

^ should also influence what we think and deckle about the kinds and nature of instructional pro- 
grams in correctio/ial settings. Again, we must rmt be training people for unemployment. We 
must be training them for employment. It is sheer folly to corftinue to provkJe training and N 

.* programs for wtiich.the/e will be.no jobs upon release ot^Tclient. It is not only folly, but it ' 
ought to be considered to be illegal? jpimoral and all Djf>er bad things which downot contribute . 
substantially to the betterment of the inaivkiual, his.or her needs in an occupai^on, and in the 
world of real life dutskle the confin^ent of a correctional institution.. It is clearly contingent 
upon eafch of^us to pay attention to good base data infornDatton about the labor fnarket as we 
design new programs, and modify existing programs, in corrwtiona^iostitutions. 

7 Partic»patiori in Five-yeai- and Annual Blanning i*^. ' ^ / 

It seems critical to me that the representatives of correctional education programs, bfelhey 
persorls working out of a department of education or workjng out of a division of correction, 
ought to have a firsthand and substantive involvement in the Me-year atyi annual planning 
process for v^pcatiorial education. This ought toldo with majc^ mission and goal statementsas 
wdti as the spedljc d^ivities which can be supported'through grants-in-aid or special formula 
airo^tion to- the support gf Operational programs withi^ correctional in^tttuttons I don't be- 
lieve that we can simply have a compliance, passive involvement of such^>eople. They ought 
to be deeply involved a«^consultants'to our ^ive-year planning process and actively involved in 
^ the approaches that we take for accessing the input of a broad number of peopleJn the annual • 
updating process. . Such persons certainty are-going to bring vested 'interests. It is important 
that they do just \haU * Unless we'have their involvement and the benefit of their knowledge, 
^biases, and needs, we are never goin^ to bave embedded in our plans the essential ingredienfs 
^or planning and developing pro-ams for vocational education in correctional education. ' > 
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If ejiucatWh is to b,ec6me deeply involved in the tot^l delivery system of education for correc- 
tions clienij, then the Whole bujmess of placing persons in work, or in their next ylucatior^al 



step, must become the busine$$-at IcNBSt the joint trusiness-of educational personnel who have 
V anything to do with these programs. The placement issue is one that all of us are going to be 
doing more about in bur regular programs of vocational education in the public schools arm 
community colleges: As all of you know, it is one of the two mafjor criteria Upon which We are 
going to be judged as far as the accountability for our programs. That is,"Was the student 
placed in an occupation related to>iis or her training?" We are not doing a very great job with 
placement at this time. Corrections people nuiy have tnore experience in plaqsment than those 
of us in vocational education in the public domain. We may have a good bijt to learn from them. 
We must use this as a key point of making 4the "corrections connection." It is the ultimatein 
^ Jbrountability, as far es I'm concerned. We had better be doing something about it by develop- 
ing job developers as well as placement officers. We>can no longer assume that peot>le are going 
to get jobs simply tt^use we hav* probably traii^ them for what we hope will be a job out 
there somewhere, sonletime. 

9. Follow-up • ♦ , 0 

Here again, the persons who have been working the correctional domain for many years 
have sofne very sophisticated. mipthodologiesJor following up their released clients. I think we 
in vocational education have something to learn from them.- While we have something to learn 
. we also have much to do in the area of designing affective follow-up systerns. We must talk to 
employers. We must learn from them what we are doing right and what we are doing wrong. 
We must know whether o» riot we need to modjf y our programs without throwing ^the baby 
^1/ out with the bath water. We must have fol low-up /nethods and systems which wdrk; which are 
not just on paper and used for^ statistical reporting purposes. 

Of all'of these severtfl items, I believe planning and accountability are the most important. We qan- 
not jump mto the river of the "corrections connection" with both feet at the sanr>e time. We will 
. probably drown. If we will take the time to sit together and plan carefully what it is we expect to ''^ 
have hat>pen and build into it dimepiions of acoDuntability by very clearly specifying our outconr^ 
through objectives and the performance standards riecessary to measure them, then I think we can 
prdbably make it.^ - * 

That musit begin With preassessment. We need to know what bothr education and corrections 
a||^ doing well aqjJ what we are jointly and independently not doing'so^weli; It is on this base of 
. imormation that we can have decent planning. Thus, the evaluation cycle fa^ins when you start 
talking about planning and ends (in a continuing way) when we haye conducted a^summative evalu- 
ation of what we didL or at leas^whatv^e though we^ said we dkl. ' f\ ' 

Another issue that is critically important is the administrative ^structuring of education in cor- 
rections. Whether you hand the whole thing over to educatipn or whether you retain *t he delivery 

I system wiViin the correctional settiog will require very clearly delineated administra,tive structuring,^ 
reporting, and supervisoi^ role identification, It is not a simple issue and one not to be taken lightly, 

. The whole business of administrative structuring within institutions and betvveen ageru:ies has prob- 
ably caused more problems and blockades to progress in making^the "corrections connection" than 
anything that I C8n.think*of . - ^ . 

The role of the education deoartment amfspecif icelly vocational education offices or divisk)ns 
within state educatipn department also must be clearly klentified. Again, Uhink the keyissuellt^ 
embedded, in part, in structuring. But more importantly, it ought to be condarned with whether or 
not education is going to be t)lanning and development oriented or planning, development, and im 
' plementation Oriented. In Maryland, the Divisk||^ Vocational-Technical Education has been 
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designated by the State Superintendent of Schools as the lead division for corrections education. 
We must be caret ul^ within our division to keep our view broad-based. Vocational education is not 
the only porti^Frof a delivery system for education in the corrections setting^ While our job will be 
both developmental and planning in nature, it will be primarily a coordinatir^ function. Of sonr>e 
twelv^jii^ons within the Maryland State Department of Education, at least seven participate ac- 
tively ^n varying ways in delivering services of various kinds to the correctional system in the State ^ 
of Maryland. - 

Another issue is stafifing. While new ventures i^correctional educatioh through vocational edu- 
cation, or any other part of education, may require new people-new personnel in varying roles in- 
cluding teaching, counseling, guidance, and so^drth-we need also to take a hard look at the needs ' 
of personnel who are incumbent in various positions called education in corrections. Many of these 
' folks have arrived at educational jobs in the corrections setting via routes that did not really ade> 
cmpteiy prepare them to be instructors or counselors or guidance people within the correctional set- 
ting. They have learned in the "schoof of hard knocks." They are very capable people, by and large, 
but when ^jj^omes to new ventires in education, new curriculum constructs and' ideas, it is very cfear 
that they, like all teach^s;^need development, in-service and support through a very clearly developed 
personnel developnrjent system. f ^ , . , » ^ 

Curriculum, both content avid the facilitres and equipment to carry it out, also surface as major 
issues in making the '*corrections connection." We cannot assume that what's going on there now is 
all good. Nor should we assume thatit is all bad. We shoukJ assume that it couki probably be im- 
proved as can the curriqulum situation in any area of education Where vocational education is con- 
cerned./l am personally in favor of individualized, competency-based, criterion-referenced vocational 
education curriculum. Maryland is in the V-T^CS consortium. I see this effort being extended and 
embedded in the operation of vocational education in correctional systems. I think i^p^c^a lot of 
sense and provides the bridge of articulatk)n'^that we all are-going to be depending onpwe are going 
to be able to place and follow-up the^lients who are part of this whole operation. * 

Finally and perhaps most importantly, as we begin to take^steps to make the "dorrections cdn- 
nectton/'1 think we must ||pve a planned schedule of specific events that carry us ieto the next four 
to f ^ye years as we sit down to see what it is we can do together. We can no longer^My, "Yes, correc-, 
tions education is important," and let it go at that. W^'ve got to commit to paper, through the prac- 
tice of specific planning of ttie various events and steps which have to take place if we are going to 
really do something about edocation m the corrections setting. In Maryland, we aredesigning a - ^ 
four year scheme which is going t^be presented to the next meeting of our corrections jcouncil. 
The first two years are considered "base" years and focus on a state of the art assessmertt, reviewing 
related theory (whether it's gurrent or completed) artd designing a general plan outline for identify- 
ing potential field test elements which can be started up in the first year. The s^nd year, also^ 
"base " year, will r^olve around designing ahd implementing a monitoring, rev^ and assessment 
system, monitoring field test elements; initiating curriculum change, includirwhstaff development ac- 
tivities; l3eginning phase one implementation of the successful fieW test elements and, pj^urse, 
evaluation and reporting <and that's part of accountabiyity). The third year will be a development 
year and some implementation." W^ presently plan to extend some of our first year fieW test elements 
to full programs as th^y are found to be successful and viable; continue the phdse one curriculum and 
staff devetopment effort; impfement a remodeled follow-up system; implement a placement sy 
ahd again evaluate and recycle the plan. The foCirth year will be a full implementation year if thin)^ 
go as ^e would think they can. The^first pprt'€ii|^Hat will be phase two of curriculum and staff deve. 
opment i)ha5e two of placen>^Qt and follow-up; initiate phase one of experience-tTased career education 
(th^t IS, commjjnrty t>ased opportunities) and again evaluate and recycle. 
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That is^ very brief skeletal Outline of a fouryear plan at this time. It wa^ not hard to do. It 
sounds pretty theoretical, but it says that we are ready and Wflfjng to placeiomejhings on paper, 
to test them out with our advisory groups and ourwunciteand our countetoarts in the^correctional 
setting and f icxJ out whether or not they'll fly. vJT 

Flying may uefy>ell depend on having made contaA at the right and appropriate times. Wiwt 
I have been lalkihg about is^a number of things that have, to do with making contict- that is, making 
the "correction connection." : 
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PROGNOSIS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION C ' 
IN CORRECTIONS 

. byByri R.8ho«liA«r* 



At the outset, I want to compliment both the partkipents^ tht peribns who organized the 
conference for both the quality of the program arid the quality of the ditcmsiont. Irt $pife of the ^ 
fact that it was a "first of a kind" the oonfeaence has beenr urnmialiy, mature and productive. I be* 
iieve there were two reasons for \t% success-one was thaexcelient piah'ning and the irtvolvenrient of 
representation from both vocational educatiori anU corrections in the planning and the other is the 
cooperative working relationships which already exist between vocational education and corrections* 
in mahyof thestyei^ ^ ^ , . 

To begin, t wouM like to relate some experiences and make s^Ie observatkms.- 

Secondly, I \|OuM like to Mentify some facts as I see them; thirdly, relate some concerns and • 
lastly, make a p^oyiosis. ■> . 

My first experience with vocati6nal education id the fieW of coirrections was in 19^. At that . 
lime r visited an aduft training center operated by the Department of Corrections which had be^ 
built With that oondbpt in mind, l^luM^not, however; find any training within the whole facility. . 
Prison industries had taken over areas whteh were obvkiiusly planned initially for training. In -1959 
I was among several, persons from vocational education who were invited to visit a youth corrections 
center in Ohio. The administration of the center had asked us to review. tKfe educational prog^anvas 
it might relate to vocatk)na1 trying. We fqund no MOi^t'ional education of any value or any e^ort . 
worthy of the name. We found that a large number of youth were not involved in any educational 
pKigram, much less vocational education. The committee visiting the center made recomgi^ations, 
I(>bkin9 toward the initiation of vocatk>nal programs, buf no actkm was taken. In 1966 a newTmedia 
spotli^t on this same youth corrections center attracted statewide att^ion and immediate action ^ 
was taken by the gc^^ernor to improve the facilities and the educational program, including the in^ 
troduction of qu^Nty vo^atfbnai educatiqn*servioes. As the vocational education programs were es- 
tablished they were established on the basis of the standards for vocatk>nal edticatign for youth in 
the regular high school-programs. 'F^rograrns were initiated In institutions for both males and f^emales 
and a good pk>se working relationship was established between the vocational educatton' leado^ip • 
in^ tHose institutions and our State Depprtment of Educatioru ^ 

, In 1970 our Drvisk>n of Vocational Education fuflded a national sttidy of vocatk>hai tralhin^ 
in the f ieki of correctk>ns. Probably it is the broadest study of v^tational Wucatibh servk:es in dbr- 
rectiron institutions made to date. This study was under the direction of Mr. Pat Cronin, who has 
given leadership to the development of this conferer>ce. 
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^ In 197 f a result of thfe st'udy conducted^ a oooperative relationship was established between 
1^ t^epartcnent of Corrections, t^ Youth Commtsaion and o^ir, Division o1 Vocational Education. 
. It w^ truly a cooperative relationsKiptin that all three of the agenci^ invested financially in the ef- 
fort and have continued to do so from that time. The cooperative effortyprovides for the employ 
mentiof a f uJl tinne sMpervisor for the improvement, diivetopitifent and ewansion of vocational educa 
^ tion programs witNn both the Departnrient of Correctioris •^^l the Yolittr Conpmission and a full-time 
teacher educator functioning out*qtthe Ohio State University to provide the teachers in the voce 
tional prdgrams withthe same k4nd of teacher education that rs provided for the tqachers entering 
employment in vocational programs with abackgrbmd in industry. 
^ • / - " w . ^ -> ' 

^ There been a slow, bu^ constat growth in both tha quantity and quality of vocational edu- 
cationVograms in the institutions since the cooperative effort was initiated in .1971 . I made a visita ' 
tion to M'arion Ti'aining Cepter two months ago, the swne training center that I visited in 1958. On 
^ this visit, however, I found high quality vocational education^programs in progress, identified and 

\ .'.tratned-teachers^qualified Igcal l^ership, proud instructors .aj^ tetisfied'adntinistr^tors, 

\ ' 'f- ' . • 

V The Ohio Vocational Education Association now has a corrections section within that associa- 
tion. , ■ • ' 

Next, lookmg at facf^, as I see them, most of the tratnif^g today and for the, foreseeable future 
will be at the skilled and semi skilled levels. While efforts have been made arid wMJ be made to pro- 
: vide for eollegiate education for inmates, it will be the unusual inrnate that wiU be 
training. ' I • ^ ' 

Secondly, vocational educatk>n leadership and adminittrators of programs ha^ 
cess of the expansion and improvement of vocational edi^ation programs for incarcerated people. 

I want to make it deaf that we in vocational education are naive in regards to the nature of the 
people who are incarcerated at both the youth and adult levels. We tend to seethe people in inst?tu- 
• ^ ttons on their best behavior and believe that they ^e just unfortunate people who are anxious to 
' returnuf society as rehabilitated, human beings.V I beli#% those of us in vocational education^have 
skills'm technical knowledge to offer in the fieM of vOcatk>nal education, but fam under no illu- 
sions that we Sither -underhand nor truly comprehend the problen^in the field of corrections. 

^ Thirdly, I believe that most program effWtvtbday between vocatk>nal education and corrections 
are more d^n^onslra^on than saturation. DenK)natration tyge programs'are important if they lead to 
rmplementaijon for enougfv people to make a difference. 

Fourthly, I beltevfe th^t the nK>vement toward-the expansion of vocational education in ^he 
iieM of corrections has the blessings of Cortgreas and public offfci^k^ 

- *» 

Fifthly, I believe, however, that neither the states nor ttie federal government have provided 
nrHxe than token funding for such programs. 

Sixth. I do nqt believe ^hat the public has any deep interest in provkiing aftquate funding for 
any type of programming for incarcerated persons.' 

Swnth. I do rx^Tbdieve that mere are any "votes" in the fieW of corrections. Any ii^prove- 
fhents in services will be made upon tra basis of enlightened legislators^ rather than upon the politi- 
cal impact of persons in corrections. \ 

■ . ■•• ■ -A ■ 
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E ighttf I do not jtlieye that any legislative champion has emerged. Wh'ile Senator Pell has in 
, 'dicated interest in thTyocafional programs in the f ieW of corrections, he also stated clearly that he ' 
was not going to take this on as a champion of the cause 

' r ' ' ■ ' 

Ninth. I believe that the growth and cost of crinw in corrections are a sign of decadence in a 
. gteat nation and that unless solutions a(e foijpd to deal with.prevention morethan treatment our 

natron yyill begin the tong slide down that most civilizations have followed. \ 

, tenth, I believe that investments in treatment are not as important 'as investment in solutions / 
No ifmount of treatment vvill^ovidea solution. \ believe Itjatjt is important that persons in cor- 
rections feedback into society information as to the natur* of persons incarcerate^ and the reasons 
for their being there. Othersocial institutions should accept a part pf the responsibility and signifi- 
cant ch«)ges shoftikl be made in our educational systert taprevent the flow of persons into the pool 
of those incarcerated. ' ^ . . 

9 f • . 

Elevpnth, from discussions at this conference, it wouM appear that the problem of people in 
- county jails has not been adequately considered.- * 

_ Looking next at so/ne concerns. I find that there i^ a lack of facts^n t|ie nature of population 
in corrections, rates of recidivism, th^ effectiveness of vocational training on syccess-and on recidivism. 

' Another concern grov«'out of discussions aM^iis conference. J t appears that there is a signif i J 
cant growth ih populations in both youth and adult correction centers. There appears to be no alter- 
natives at the preset time to deal wifh this problem and as the seams ^ulge. emphasis upon reh^rll- 
tation and education will tend to diminish. 

. Another concern that I have is the fact that most leadership in corrections at the state level 
changes with eli|g^ns. This fact makes it difficult to maintain a constant thrust towards the devel- 
. opment and expaTision of .vocational education services within corrections institutions. ; 

Another concern is the lack of funds comrnitt«d to vocatwnal training irMhe budgets of youth 
commissions and departments of corrections. I believe it will be essential that a categorical fine item 
for eslucation be funded either within the Department of Corrections budgets or within the \»ca- 
tional education budget to be used only for corrections education. ^ 

Another concern is the lack of continuing national l^dership for the area of improvement of 
- vocational education within the field of corrections*. Much progress has been made through the 
Nattooal Center fo» Vpcational Education at Ohio State University and cbntinuity for continued * 
de^lopment of the relationship between perspns in both corrections and vocational education is 
important. ' . ' - . - 

Finally, to the area of prognosis for vocational education in corrections. Looking to the future. 
I believe (1) funding dedicated to vocational training in corrections'will be provkJed at both the state 
and federal levels. »he future of vocational education for youth offenders, however, is cloudy since 
the short term of the sentences for youth provides almost a swinging door and it is very difficult to 
provide them with enough vocational education to make a difference on such short sentences- (2) 
federal legislation will further encourage vocational trainirig^ninstitutjons; (3) vocational training 
for older youth and adults in corrections institutions will contWue to grow and to be related to 
parole; orientation, work assessment, work evaluation and exploration programs may be the bav's 
for services for youth in youth offender institutions; (5) national statistics'relat'ed to inmates and 
* programs will be established; (6)ydcational training in institutions will be related to ongoing 
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vocational eclucation in the st^, ihcldding the use of facilities; (7) vocational edvicatio^n will leartt 
4rom cofspictions valuable information in\p^;tant to changing the system of education; (8) there are 
no solutions that do not involve strengthening of the faq|iily ^nd family life; investments must be 
made into this area itrehabiiitatlon^ is to^have any meaning, , , * ' y 
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S^ION TWO: 



THt 1976 EDUCATIQN ACT AND 
TKNdAL EDUCATION IN CORRECTIONS 



- lmplicBtiomoftlMl976EdtiGrtlon Actfor 
inxOTapMicy uwpsrmoit 



- ImpNcMioniof ttMl«76EducMiohActfbr 
WomMi't Equity in Corrwtlom • . 



- yoai4oMl7 



CorrMtioni 



Aovmry uonimiiiiMj 



• ,^ INTERAGE^teV COOPERATION TO IMPROVE , , ' 

VOCATIONAL EDUC^TIpN FORJOFFENDERS . 

^ tiy URoy A ComilMii* ' < ' 

^ • . # • » • •* 

^ * y 

Take^ look, you will, at the^ nation's economic condition, especially as it afifeicu emptoyment. 
More pco^fle are working todaylhaa ever before in the history of the United States and yet our un- 
empJoyment rate remains persistently Wgh-7.3 percent when liiM checked/he f|flures. Many woukl 
say this is greatly understated because people wlw;have been unsuccessful in findirif employment • 
havexjuit looking ar>d. therefore, are not amohp those counted as still being unemployed. This in 
eludes youth, women who arc seeking their first opportunity in pakl employment, the eWerly who 
are seeking to supplement fixed incomes, and finally, ex -offenders who are trying to access a very 
dif f kult labor market. * Theq think for a minute, if you will, about the economic conditk>ns facjrtg * 
the country-thetescalating energy consumption and its related cost; the spiraling wages and con^mer 
good costS'Which influence prod uctivityi and the imbalance in our export/import of goods with other * 
countries. All of these influences are affecting the conditions under whiqh emptoyers must employ 
and use skill personnel, requiring greater and more specialized preparation and higher standards for 
access tt> good iobs. \. ^ 

Now-if that scene isn't dismal enoMgh^ior the average indivMuaJ tooking for work, consider foT 
a moment the plight of the ex-offender. Typically, here one finds the oontiiiued cultural and social 
stigma whid> sayl.that the empk>yment of ex -offenders is an even greater risk so that with reluctant 
emptoyers, access .to good emptoyment is very, very difficult ftlr even the best prepared exK>ff^ers. 

S might not have needed to repeat* this description of the constraints, birt it seems to me that 
we n>ust*be realistic as\ve seek'ways^tb improve vocational educatton'for offenders by instituting 
means and mechanisms by whkrfi agencies having a responsibility for offenders caA effecti^ly unify 
and cooperate inr the deployment of resources at their disposal for this purpose. 

/- . 

One other corxlition which I think is important to mentton at iA point is the variety of ap- 
proaches and p^ridrities given to education of all kinds bf thedifferent states. We truly are a plural- 
istic society and one needs took only at the major factors such' as the fmtoce of educatton in the 
different states to realize that there is a wkfe range of priortttes given to Hucatton. Conskiecing'the 
per Gspita income as one indicator, many states are exceeding their relative abi lity to pay for educa- 
tion inj;)roviding the elementary, secondary educatton, some in the area of vocattonal educatton, . 
others at the post secondary level. But thln-eare an equal number of states that couW be constoered 
betow their ability to pay in supporting educational programs. / 

Before entertaining^fiew plans to improve vocational education for offenders in your state in 
stitutton, agency or to6rflity. I thinV its important to understand, the environmental factors which 
influence such programs. The element of available finances is important as is the relative political 



•LeRoy A. Cornelsen is Director of Planning, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education^ 
U S. Off of Education. ^ • ^ 
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. - support for making advances and ifmprovrng vocational education for offenders. But let's stop at this 
point and quit talkin9 about generalities, but let's talk about things that affect us directly, you 9YhJ 
me in particular. ^ ^ . * 

^ The Vocational Education Amepdments of 1976 and the hearings which preceded them set a 
good base for making some significant im^tVovements in vocational education for offenders. Senator 
Pell, f-ram Rhode Island, asked manf probing, pjerciH^ questions during the hearings with the Office 
of Education about vocational q^ucation for offenders. Answers to his probes accurately reflected 
a rather dismal response across the country for serving offenders this way. Sure, there are some 
state agencies and, perhaps, federaLagencies which consider incaiwafion and lock up as punitive 
measures whtch should do little nK>re than supply the barest, minimal, essential amenitii9S for living.' ' 

^ But there are more enlightened individuals, ag^cies, and institutions among' each of those that I 
have mentioned that conskJer creating opportunities for ex-offenders as an investment in human 
potential, one which has great potential returns, both to the individual being served and to society 

• at large But in some respe^s, responsibility for the plight of the offender is everyone's business 

^ and yet, m a way, nobody's business. 

Getting back to the new Amendments for a moment, let me read to you the many different 
• agencies that must, by law, be involved in planning for vocational education prior to each state's 
submission of their plan.^ ^ . * " *^ 

Section 107 requires that any state desiring to receive funds under^h^ Act shall submit to the 
« Commissioner a five year plan which, in formulating this plan, the state board shall have had the 

active involvement and participation of (a) d representativje of the state agency having the responsi- 
. bility for secondary vocational education, (b) a representative of the state agency having responsibil- 
ity for post secondary -vocational edu&tioh, (c) a rejDresentative of the state agency having responsi- * 
bility for community and junior colleges, (d) of higher education in the state, (e)x)f a local school * 
board or committee, <f) of vocational education teachers, (g) of tocal school administrators, (h) of 
the state manpower services counciJ, W) of the state agency or commission responsible for cdmpre- * 
iiensive planning in post-secondary education, (j) a representative of the state advisory council on 
T^vocational education. This latter council, being made up of persons who represent or are familiar 
f with vocational education needs and problems of management, labor, agriculture, irnlustrial and 
economic development; community and junior colleges, institutions of higher education, nonproff^ 
private schools, vocational guidarfce a^d counseling, vocation?! education teachers, persons serving 
as superintendents or other administrators of local education, local school board members, again a 
representative of the state manpower services council, ^representative of school systems with large 
concent rations of persons who have.Sflicial academic, SMfal, ecorK^mic and cultural needs, Women 
with Backgrounds and experiences in employnvent and triining programs, persons having knowledge, 
experience and qualifications with regard to the needs of ^hysfcal and mentally handicapped, a repv. 
resentative of the general put^lic, of vocational education students who a^^ not otherwise qualifiefj 
for membership, and a representative of<state correctional institutions^while I did not list these in * 
the or^er in which they appear in the law, a rep^resen^ative of state corr^ional institutionf on the 
state advisory council is a significant step forward in insuring involvement of persof^s who l^ve in- 
formation and experience in knowing about the needs, conditions and requirements for »^tng of^ 
fenders w.ith quality vocational educatii6n. Add to this impressive list of represematives ar^a groups 
other federal and state agencies which have a legitimate and apprdpriate role for involverfient; nmiely, 
the^De^iartment of Justice, the Law Et^forcement Assistance Administration, the Bureau of Prisons, 
the^Courts, and the many associations that are jt>ined b^ professionals in this panarama of social 
concern It. is easy to despair at this point and say, "It is simply impo^ible to forge enough good- 
will Out of these diverse groups (albeit their rightful role and responsibilities sugg^ cooperation) 
to obtain ttetir coopefatlon." ^ . . 
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But how do we di$ti|» this d6wn to what you and I can do to make a difference, r am reminded 
of a conference that I recently attended where some 300 persQa« were in one large room being ad- 
dressed by an individual who was considering the various career options people choose because of 
their ^sonahty, their motivation, their various skiUsand he^sked us to indicate our task prefer- 
ence ifi six major areas. I'll just mention several. « 

1 Indicated persQns who lik£ to run things. They are the organizers, the managers the 
leaders, the administrators. , v » ,^ 

2. The helpers, supporters-teachers, and nurses, would fit into that group v • 
, • ' ' ' l> 

3 Anpther group, the persons who support top managenr>ent by following through on as- 
signments or conductfffig systematic analysis on data etc 

? ' ■ ' • 

Wh^e I knew this group at that conference was n*ot a heterogeneous 6ne,lwhen persons were asked 
to Identify with one of the groups, npt a single person agreed that their preference belonged in the 
groups which would follow up tap management and cause things to happen. It was very clear then 
, to the conference leader that unless those of us in attendance had good supportive staff and that we 
would communicate the results of the conference to these persons, nothing would ever result from 
the conference or our having been involved in it. So what I am really talking about is that we can't 
allow ourselves to be placed in the^josition of saying someone,else must be cooperative-it's some 
ambiguous "they" out there who arejhe culprits which prevent progress. It's us, it's you it's me 
Now 1 am not interest^ in lecturing to you in attempting to persuade you to put aside petty turf 
acquisition activities or even the extent to which you engage in the occupation of turf management 
Some of that I am sure is appropriate for maintenance of our ability to perform ts organizational 
elements with purpose and capability. But in the case of cooperating with other^ncies^ther per- 
sons.^t comes down tMn individual matter. „ , 




■ I would like fo conclud^y^winting out several cooperative ertdeavors that indite progress 
and some reason for cautions optimism. First, the.Of f ice of Education has funded several projects 
. concerning Corrections and vocational education for offenders. Each of these projects are invdMna ' 
representatives from a broad spectrum of organizations and agencies in either advisory or working 
capacities. Considerable unanimity and cooperation is evident ir^ the w*ay theie projects are being '■ " 
conducted. Lgp. summer my office developed a staff paper oh the "Role of Vocational Education * 
jn Prisons >hich was given limited circulation. .T^e response by a variety of interest groups and 
individuals tells me that on this sfibjKt motivation is high and commitment is sincere 'l thjnk pro- ' 
gress will be made. . . • • . 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE 1976 EDUCATION ACT 
FOR WOMEN'S EQUITY IN CORRECTIONS . 

by EtiMn Lshman* 



In the developrrientand passage of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976, Con^jsss 
haspfovidedthefieldofedcication with a landmark piea^ofiegis^^^ A'few years cartier, in ^ 
. 1972, the Congress had acknowledged discrimination agalhtt wooen wjth the passage of Title IX. 
That Jaw f.orbids discrimination on the basis of sex and is adminittered by the OCR. Again ia197*. 
Congress acknowledged that educatwnal progranr>$.in the Unrted States are inequitable and passed 
the Women's Educatk>f|»»«qUity Act (WEEA). But it is iaVocatipnal Education-^Title II of the ' ^ 
Education Amendments of 1976-that for the first time a^Sr^iess of sex bias and sex>stetfotyping 
'has been made arv^Megral part of a major piece' of legislation. ^ 

Under Titte II, funds are authorized to assist states in pfenning and implementing proyams, 
including the developing and oarrying out of "programs of vocational education, so as to overcome 
sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational educattw progranrw (including programs of 
homemaking), and thereby furnisi) eguat educational opportunities in vocational education to per- 
sons of both sexes." 

In addition to administering these amendments and the WEEA, the Of fice of ^^uotion has 
responsibility for. providing leadership in the elimination of discrimination on thetift^s of aex and 
for providing equal educational opportunities for girls and women. 

Sexism, like racism is perpetuated through ouMnstitutions. It is conveyed through the »cial- 
ization process. In the educa^tionat system^ it is pejrpetuated through thet)4acenr>ent of students into 
♦ certain programs br courses on the basis of sex;f1irough instwictional materiajs; throughcounseling 
given; through staff rng patterns wherein the persons lowest in authority are predominantly female 
and those with authprity are predominantly m*le; and tl^rough the behavior of teachers, behaviors 
which tacitly reprove or ^hcouragie certain sk^lis-or attitudes in femalesTnd|6t in males. 

In assuming this position of leadership, the Office of Educaition looked at^e progriims it ad- 
. ministered to determine wherejt was rantributing to sex role bias. It founj^, to give one example', 
that the Educational Leadership Progrtfhi was primaory trainig§^f*en to be administrators. Where 
bf^^^\sted, the Office revised its regulations and gukijlpH. The proposed regulations for the 
Vbcationef Education Legislation have been publishifMnB comments will still be read/although the 
deadlinedate^for comment has passed. ' ' 

Under the new legislatk>n in Vocational EducajEion, eactijstate must reserve $50,000 from its 
basic vocational education grant to help support "such full-time persohne< as may be necessary" to 
focus on sex bies. Some of the responsibilities delineated are: ^ . 



? Eileen Lehman is Title IX Coordinator, United States Off ice of Education ReoionVI Dallas 
Texas. ^ ' ^ > f 
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to review all vocational education progranr>s in the state for sex bias; 

to monitor the implementation of laws prohibiting sex discrimination in all hiring, firing 
and promotion procedures in vocational education; ' . ^ 

to assist school systems arKl othei^ in improving vocational education opportunities^ for 
women, . * ^ ^ ^ 

to revie>jf,the distribution of si^te grants to assure that the interast and needs of women ^ 
^e addressed in projects funded under this act; ^ , . 

to create awareness of vocational education programs and activities deigned to reduce 
sex stereotyping. '* ' • V , 

The-pefson(s) tiired to fill the ptolition should provide a valuaWi^ resource to correctionaLinsti- 
tutions, who are interested in improving vocational education for women in correctioi»s. * 

Me^mbership on t>ie state advisory council mus^include wiflfcen with experience in employment 
arxJ training proQtams who are aisajcnowledgeable regarding the problems of sex o'SCTiminj|tio'n arnl^ 
sex stereotyping in vocationa^education. Thfe council must also include as memb*ers a representative 
for state correctional institutions. It is^n opportunity for these W06 represej^ives to work«together 
for education equity for women in prison. ♦ 



Within the five year state plan which js being developed now, the state must set forth those 
:ies and procedures it will fol 
bdth^men and women including? 



policies and procedures it will follow to amK;e equal access to v^bati^^l education programs by 



a detailed'description oi'such^policies and procedures; 



• action^'to be taken to Q|^rcone sex discriminations and sex stereotyping in all state arKl 
local vocational edbcation programs; ' / ^ * 

• incentives to eligible recipients so that the recipients will (1> en^urage*the Enrollment of 
both -women and men in non-traditional courses of study, and (2) develop model programs 
to reduQ^^x stereotyping in all o^pations. . ^ 

Each stite will be homing public hearings on its state plan ancl those of you iriterfested in the 
eduitational tqility foremen in prison should review h arid. make recommertJations. 

' J ' ' ^ . * • * ^ ' . 

It IS an unfortunate ^fact that sex bias in vodatioruil education is pervasive. The sy^erti which 
provklej^a direct lir* ta tlte employment System cqnsists almost entirely of separate boys' a9d girls' ' 
courMfs. t>firin coui^ wWose enrollment ar6 predominantly of a single sex. Across the nation, data 
indufeite the coff>position*of technical programs is 90.2 percent mal? and 9.8 percent femSte. 
of the programs for women are built on the false assurDptionthat a woman^will never have to, or 
never want to earn a living Even in traditionally femate areas, young wonrten ai^ in supp6rtivf 
rather than independent ro*s, e.g., in the health related vocations wl)ich are 84.7 percent female^ 
girls are in the tow paying specialties such as practical fiursing^ides, and dental technicians. 

the corrections system, this pattarn is repeated arnl certain vocational edugati<^courses are ' 
deemed appropriate /for a person by sex rather than ability. Cosmetology is a popular^^tlonal 
educ^tion program for females in corrections, yen it doei^hbt pay compared to areas of trainfrfg 



offered fo mates. A rtody of vocational edii^tibn progr«n8.in cofreoSons in 1973 reviewed wWe 
variety of traihipg projects operated ^at correctional institutions. Somlbf the training was in new 
and.exciting fields, othprs.wer^ non sexist like optical mechar»tcs', but only traditional training |yo- 
grams appea^red to be available to women. i 

In education j^e are only beginning to realize the exteht to yvhich textbooks and other curric- 
ula materials (jgnvey mformation about the rforms, values, and behavior patterns acceptal in our 
society. The messageof the culture, as conveyed through thet»ooksr«nd the^media, is tWt the-od^- 
roles a woman need prepare for are those Of witfe and motHer. ' The role mod^ portrayed in the 
school curriculum do not encourage girls tobe skillful and sUdlessful in a career, or,6ven tOkpursue 
a career as thfey do for boys. InsteadjMs are encoutagpd tp pu/^ homemaking, be pretty and be 
passive. Throughout the books girl^^re shown in ;fon^estic roles, cookihg.and ©leaning.. Girls are ' 
«ncouragedno make themselves attractive. Theyare shown corfibirig their hatr, trying on clothes, " 
etc. The pictures projlct the message that success for girls will be in serving and piecing othfifi^ 
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Womeri jn corrections rejected that message, or they bought it V uniiiHodox ways. V^lfre^ 
quently, rehabiliAtion programs are sti^l trying tb sell the same message which shortchangaMine 
in the first-place. Working is just temporary^i^rilil one marries. In the.real worW, roles forlRK - 
and. females are chanfijp. The traditionally organized family when the'husband was the sole bread 
winner, and the wife, wfe^ole honrreraaker,-has shifted to multiplejole families where both shpre 
,||jponsibility for the hourehoW tasks and for earnings. ~ ' ' 

While textbooks gontinue to show the world of adults is a world of men by IHustrating me^ jas 
chtmists, dbqots, farmers, pilots; and w6men as housewives, adult women in pur spciety do miny 



^ Today, 40 percmtCf the U.S. labor force is female. In fact, 90 percent of all vtomen work 
outside theip hom^^t some poini^in their^ives. One of the *6st frustrating experience of working 
womw is discoverjng too late that they.don't have the s|jilkor training they need ^or tly jobs they 
V<lfit,.Qr the iobs that pay well. Incidentf lly, two thirds ^the adults in ppverty arevwjpen/ Womfefi' 
w6rk foe the same reasons men do, because of need. Fi)r the msot part, they are ^^i^SRy^^^o^^^^^- 
bands have incomes belovy $7,000 pe'r year;.orthey are single, widowe^l, divorced o^Krated. When* 
a prison rc^rd is added ^ poor skills, a won|anii twice disadvantage ^ ' 

. Women are concentrated in thfe lower (>aid anc^less skilled jobs, vi/hile^ese'jobs have beeh ' ' ^ 
called "premarital" jobs, the jajj&rage woman rffiriains in them t>^enty-five years, more than doubOe ^ 
- the wprk lite expectancy of the avetfage wpmiin in 1940, A singlfe^omap can expect to work forfy. . 
five years. Ttepedidn earnings of women are 59percentiof what men earn and theoap is vyideniqg 
Minority wonfn are doubly deprived of benefits. Emplbynrient figures-indicate white males'fflj^tt 
higher incomes than black males, wjjo in turn earn morelh'an white womenv who eaVn ojpre l^ah 
black women. ' - ' * * - ' • 

/ • ^ . . . . • • ■ ■ 

^ Women and girls especially inmates need to be encouraged to se«k non-traditional jobslf theV 
>ish to^secure high income!. Current vp^tibnal ecJucatton courses Tare n9t pffeparing women todo ' 
that. Girls and women must be integrated into the vocational education courses tr adition atiw offered, 
to males. • . . i *T(r 
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1» Teadllrs of academics injcorrections can supplem^ their coursevvork with exfcrcisesjjn sex 
roJe stereotyping and involve the Student in.flndingillustratjoiis of sex bias; stimulate 'classroom dis- " 
cussion on ijj^s t6-1(liminate sexism j and conduct other activities to open, up choices to women 



Whife many women have been trained in vocational education progranf)s in the past, figures for 
J972 indicate half of tfie women receiving federally aided vocational training were enrolled in non^^ 
gamful home economics claims. Under the new testation; progranm are authorized which4eek to 
retrain homemakers for careers. ^ . * ^ , • , ' 

^ Underthe basic^r^sectlonqf the niew amendment which prd^^ 
money to the states a major dbnsolidation of programs, states may aHecate funds fbr: 

^ • support services for women wh6 entefr programs desigrfed to prepare individuals for em- 
. , ployfnent in jobs which have been traditioni^Ily limited to men, including counseling rela- 
tive to the nature of siich programs and the difficulties which may b^ encountered by - * 
, ' . jjfomen ih such programs, and job development arid job follow-up services. 

e day care services for children of students in seconijary arid post -secondary vocational 
education programs: 

* ' ♦ vocational educa;tion for^" , * » * " 

; . ^ - ^ , ^ ' . . 

^Ch. ^ * persons^ho had solely beea^omemakers4)ut wt^ nbw; because of dissolutiorr 
^If^^ • ^^f marriage, must*seek §ryip|^yment, ^ 

^ ' ' b. persons who are singfe heads of househoW and who lack adequate jpb skills, • 



c. persons who are cuVrentiy homemaKers and part jime woVkers biit who wish to 
secures full-time job, arjcl ^ ^ - '\ 

. . • * V-^ r . ; , ' ' * . - 

d. women and men enrfpjoyed m jobs which are traditional for their sex, who v^ish 
' jr^ to seek employment in non traditijpnal areas. 

States are also authorized^ to fund Program and I mprovernent and Supportive Services if thfe 
amount ,Qf funds for this section of the legislation is ^t>pro^*niately otie fourth of the Basic Grants. * 
Funds>nay oe uJedHor such area»ds research, exetmplary arxi innovative programs, curriculum de 
velopmerit, guidancej|pd counseling services, tbiniri^, and granffs Jio oifercorhe sex bias. The law then ; - 
spe<fifies hpw funds may be used uad«r these general are^s to inTpact on sex bid^. , 

; Under research^ experimental, developmental, and.piWtiifo^nlsr^ ^ 
probljems of ^ bias and sex stereptypiing, arki for the development of imprawd and/pr new curricular 
imateriats, inducing a review and revision of ahy. curricula devetoped under this section to insure that - 
suclH:urrtculadonotreflept$tereotypejibaserfon sex, race, or national origin. ' * • 

^ In funding projects in the. area of exemplary and innovative^ojects, every stat^ must give prior- 
)ty,to projects designed to reduce:sex stereotyping in vbcational eSucation. 

Funds may be used for the development of curriculurn and guidance apd testing rfiat^f iaH de- * 
signed to Qvercom? s*x liies'in vQcational^uc^tion proorarr^, and support serviced designed to ^ 
able teachers to meetthe peeds of individuals enrolled in vocational education programs traditionally 
limited tc/i1r)ernbers df the dppdsit^ sex. ' . . * v 

VpCi^tional guidance and poynselin^ pro^ram^ are- to Include trainiri^ deigned to acquaint guid- 
^ce counselors with; 
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1. the changing work patterns of women, 

? ways of effectively overcoming sex st^eotyping, * 

3 i^rfys of assisting girls and women in selecting careers solely on their occupational needs 
and interests, and to develop improved carter counseling nr^aterials vj-hich are free. 

In addition, the Act states funds may be used for vocational and educatibnal counseling foi' 
youth offenders and adults in correctional institutions. It woul^ appear that counseling programs 
developed for women in correctional ir^titutions shoukJ reflect the same concern with the charging 
work patterns of women and assist girls and women in selectii^ careers that are non-traditional. 

J Programs funded may include tfjose that provide in-service trainJ||'to improve the quality of ' 
instrwftictn,, supervision and adminfstration of vocational education programs and to .overcome sex 
t bias in vocational education programs. 

^ In service training for counselors, supervisors and teachers on awar^ess of, sex bias and sex role 
stereptyptng is one of the most eff^tive ways to get non-stereotypical programs offered in correc- 
tions and to assist girls and womer) to make choices m career preparation. 

Counselors an^ supervisors, like ev^one else, hav^intemalized notions of appropriate aca- 
demics, .career an<*life roles for females and males. They may sto girls as doing vyell in literature, 
and males succeeding in math and sd|nce, girls wj^ verbal ability and boys skilled rn analytical and . 
^ hiechanical ability. \They may. then ^de them in these stereotypical directions. They may also jn- 
> correctly assume thar^fle work is primarily Vnportant to boys, girts shouW settle down and marry. 

Vocational aptitude tests frequently discriminate. Women and girls with the same interests 
.and abilities as men and boys can be directed into bo6kkeeping vy^hileboys may be guided into ac- 
* counting. Counselors need to assess the vocational skills of inriiates without regard to sex. 

Counselors need to help.girls' and women set career goals for good pay and interesting and satis- 
. 4ying worlt that uses their full abilities and talents'than to get just a job. Jobs or careers for women 
.should not be any different from jobs for men. Decisions with resp^ to sinful and satisfying em- 
ployment for womer?should be made on the basis of occupatfonal outlook and the demand for 
workers in the growth occupations as well as on "indivicV* J" interests and capabiliti^. J^lost in- 
mates will need help in the development of a career plan a rihey may have unrealistic stereotypical 
expectations. iL 

It IS not simply a rfctter of offering a vocational education program in refrigeration and air 
CQnditionmg, or auto mechanics to women in prisbiis. The women may be hesitant working with 
unfamiliar equipment, 6r encounter hostility or ridfcule from males if it is a coed class. Vocational 
^ ^uca'tion teachers should be aware of these probJems and be ready to lend suppdbL^ 

Personnel may feel women would not want to, or should not want to work around machinery, 
or bricks or pipes. Yet the facts are that wortr)en are employed in all kinds of occupations; jobs4t« 
' require precision work, mechanical aptitude and a few in jobs that involve dangerous materials. 

*' • ♦ • • • • ' 

New language in the consumer and homemaking education sectii3n directs that courses be more 
, sensitive to the changing needs of modern families. It encourages anrK>ng other activities, partidjia- 
tion o1 bdth males and feniales to prepare for combining the roles of homemakers and wage earners; 
to encourage the elimination of sex stereotyping in consumer and hon^emaking education by 



\ 



promoting the development of curriculum materials which deal with increased numbers of women 
workin9 Outside the home, and to increase numbers of men assuming bomemaking i^esponsibilities 
and the changihg qireer patterr^ for women and nrien. ' ^ ^ r 



While a numbclr of specific prcjgrams.atittiorized in the legislation dd not relate directive dor- 
ons, th 
education. 



recttons, the intent is clear that educational aquity for wom||^ is a ba»c requirement of vocational 



Another piece ofte^slation that targets on every area of education which perpetuatet.$ex bias, 
thereby opening many avenues to provi(le educational equity for women? js W^EA. The activities ' 
al^fOwabie include: « * ' * . . 

• the development, evaluation, and dissemination of curricula, textbooks, and other educa- 
ti6nal nwterials; ' 

t • preservice and in service traihing for educational persqnnel/including guWance and coun- 
seling personnel; • • ' 




• re^arch; ^ ' • . , . • , 

• guidance and counseling activitiesr, including the development of tasts which are non- 
. dfscrfr^r^nating oD'th^ basi^ ot sex, educatipnal activities to include opportunities for adult ^ 

• . women, inclpdifSg^ucatfonal activ^es.and programs for underemployed and unemployed 

/ vifoman; , 

• - the expansion and impro\/ement of educational programs and activitifes for Wbnr>en in voca- 
A ] tignar education, career education, physical education, and education adtQinistration: 

Jhe Act also autbdprj«es a prdgram of small grants not to exceed $15,000 for innovative projects; 

Under this program, which has only 6 million dollars, three m'ode) projects were funded relating 
J, to wqmen offerers. 'One a^^Miami-Dade Community College is^to d^ign and develop a comprehensive 
l^a^^ develorfgefifln^ with emphasis on women offenders in the stage of transition frorjn the.cor- 
' Tectional jnst mjtipn to the comm44nity outside. •* ' • ' 

^ , , Products vy^:include aTOrppreheniive career developnr)4mt model for women offenders, teph- 
niques f^.cre^tiqg ♦ntiw'esf Tn non-trdiditional caraers and counseling techniques for exof fenders. 

A pretrial intfervefition program has been established by Job Options for Women on Probation,' 
Inc. in Hai^^isburg, Pennsylvania. ^. ' ^ - # , 

The YWCA.in Springfield, Massachusetts is concerned with the systematic denial of educational 
services t^ wditien incarcerated, &nd is developing a plan to incorpocale^educational needs for both 
pretrial and sentenced women ihmates. A "how to" report wiTTbfe available to county sheriffs nation'^ 
* V^de to assist in addingjeducatidnal services f of their women's sections. , * . 

A number 6f other products are being daveloped thisyyear {which is <h6 fir^t year of funding^ 
which will be lisdf ul to schools aedvother institutions concerned withprovkJing educational equity 
- to women. Because the concern and development of vocatk>nal education programs in corrections 

is at a1>eginning stage^this is y^ijr opportunity to develop and introduce non-sexist -education to 
« men.aad women. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
IN CORRECnONALINSTitUTIONS ' 

by Ruth M. (Slick** 



The problefvV faced by women in our society are intensified for the female offender in a cor- 
«rectionAf setting. ♦ 

• Women in our society are^def ined almost ffom birth in terms of a set of "ideal'* characteristics 
that have evolved over centuries. Women ^re (su|>posed to be) warm, nurturing, caring and intuitive; 
they are not expected to be aggressive, intelligent or ambittous-these traits belong to males. 

it is interesting to note that the specific characteristics which are ascribed to females are rooted 
in both biological and ^ial (economic) functions. The ideal womaf^ ^MOTHER. 

While it is undeniable that these characteristics are admirakxie and, in fact, necessary for the sCir- 
vival of the species, it is. equally apparent that the characteristics we ascribe to males have much 
greater value in terms of personal survival in th«pork world. 

The changing foles of both males and females in modern industrial sociMy are related to a wide 
spectrum of social and economic changes, not the least of which is the control of reproduction -a 
condition that is both a result of technological/medfcal knowledge (contraception) and a growing 
' awareness that technological changes have made it ecologically necessary Jo control famtty size. 

These are not startling revelations, however, they must be expliciiay stated in order to deal real 
is^ically with the problems now facing us 'in education generally; in vocational education specWically. 

We. are constantly b!eing reminded that our task is to d^lop educational programs that wilf 
overcome sex bias in employment. Before we r^sh headlong into such programs, let's examine some 
, of the realities. I 

The 1976 Education Act has some specific provisions relating to the pfOtHem of sex bias-spe - 
ctfically sex bias as it relates to womenf * . 

F^fst of all, funding has been added for "grants to overconr»e sex bias" and for "parionnel 
to assist in redMcing sex bias." 

Second, specific iangua^ in the legislation recognizes some of the many problems related 
to changing stt-ongly held values an^ beliefs: 



•Ruth m; Click is Chief , Correctional Planning, California Qepartment of Corrections, 
Sacran^to, California. ^ 
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« - ||anur«th«tlWirrte(MtarKf needs of Women arvaddrcmd" 
'Incemives to encourage entplim^ 
- "improving vocational oppoftunitiei for . 
-^Overcoming sex bias has severiH-mH^ortant aspects: 

1 . Social role of women (wives & mothers f ^j^workers second) 

2. Cultural roies (related both to rfthnic/racial background »>d to social cit$f) 

3. Reality of job opportunities for w ^teii (mob^^ability to move with husband) 

4. Need for adequate child care^(and a willingness to use it) ' 

. 5. Formal and ipformaJ learning experierKes (using tools i^un^he house) 

. 6. M^re attitudes toward women in non-traditional role^bbs 

In the correctional setting, aff of the problems ii*tentioned above apply; however^they are con^- 
pounded by several additional factprs: ^ 

• the women are offender^ and will carry that label badk with them to the work workl. 

• • their educational level is bek>waveragev 

The small number o} women in most of our local and stiate correctional facilities and the diver 
sity of t^jeir backgrounds and experiences make it unlikefy that "we will «ver be able tp devetop 10- 
contained programs to meet aH their needs. 

We must think in more creative terms and perhaps the 1976 Edu^ton Act with its provision 
to include a representative from corrections on state and local advisory councih wMI provide an un- 
paralleled opportunity to deveto0 some joint pllftnirig activities to provkJe botfv diversity and f lex- 
tbility in programs for all offenders-including women. X • • 
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HOW CAN CORRECTIONS USE VOCATIONAL - 
^ V ADVISORY COMMITTER 

by Lowell A. Burkttt* 

"How dan corrections use vocational advisory committees?" This is a particalarly appropriate ' 
time to address that Question, for in recent yefrs, federal legislation has placed nrK)re and more em- 
ph^s on involving acftrisoiy committees in vocational education. The Vocational Amendments of 
1968 mandated a vocational advisory committee for every state and the 1976 Vocational Education 

strengthens the role of the state advisory committer The new legislation also^calls for local 
ad\^$ory €ommittees for all vcfcational programs, it isthis4ijj^ that will affect vocatibnal 
• programs in correctional institutions most strongly. The membereRTp of \hese local advisory com 
mittees must represent all elements of the Community served, including <:itizens prominent in vai:iQUS 
occupations in business, labor, and industry. 

The Congress is not merely requesting politely that w^ cooperate in using advisory committees; 
federal furjjdir^ is linked to the fulfillment of these. conditions. So we now have a powerful incen-, 
live to use^advisory committees in our programs. The puzzling^thirfg, hdnrever, is that we need to be 
prodded by the federal government to make full use of the potential ©f advisory committees. 
Thkgughout the history of vocational education, advisory committees have been recognized as use- 
ful tools in improving vocational programs. Yet they are not usied nearly as widely as one might sup- 
pose.- A r^ent study, for example, found that only about one-third of the vocational education pro- 
grams in correctional institutions throughout the nation even have advisory committees. And many 
of the advisory commrtt^ that do exist look good on paper only-they may meet only once or twice 
a yea/' and have minimal impact on vocational prpgrams. 

It IS hard to account for our reluctance as administrators in the fiekJ of vocational education to 
use advisory committees to the fullest e?etem possible. As professionals, we may be tempted to 
thinR that we don't need the help of the lay person in running our programs. We may even think of 
the recommendations offered by an advisory committee as interference. Another explanation might 
be that we expect tpo rT^ich pf advisory coftimittees and then are disappointed when all our prob # 

jdon't vanish miraculously. Advisory committees are not a cure-all for thepr<*lems of a voca- 
tionaVeducation program. They are only q{)»-^act of a total approach to achieving quality vocational 
educatKin. The^author of a recent article in x\\^Armi1can Vocational Journal (Bill Woolard, "Taking 
Advantateof Strong Tailwtnds," March 1977, 32) made an observation that is apropos to the point 
I wanf t^ make. He said, "Advisory groups are to educators what weather is* to pilots-wther a threat 
or a stl^^positive force. Available facts must be studied, ^concepts understood, and a^ course plotted 
to avoid the ill forces and utilize the good ones." The nrwral to^be drawn here is that used properly, 
advisory committees can be like a strong t4|ilwind that will help you, as t^e pilot of a voctftlorwl pro* i 
gram, reach your destination more quickly.* " ^ . • 



• Lowell A. Burkett is Executive Director, American Vocational Association, Washipgton, D.C. 
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Tber« are two basic ways advisory committees can serve vocational education. One of these i$ to 
advise vocational educators on all phases of new and existing programs: ptarfnjng, devefopment, place- 
ment of graduates, and evaluatfon. The second broad purpose is tb helpf build public support for vo- 
cational programs, Jf advisory committees can give us nneaivngful help in these two vital areas, we 
w^ll be well on our way to rheeting our goals for .quality vo^a^onal programs. 




I will be discussing in some detail how vocational adviiAry committees can be jjsed as^resources 
for accomplishing the^ goals, Jn many cases, I won't mal^ any distinction between advisory com- 
fiiittees for vocational programs in correctional institutions and those in other kinds of institutions. 
When there are spe^l circumstances affecting the operation of advisory committees in a oorrec- 
'r^ional setting, however, \ willipoint them out as I go along. e ^ * # ' 

Lei-^ explore the first purpose of the vocat^opHi advisory committee: to make recommendations 
on planning, development, placement, and evaluation for vocatk>nal programs. In the first step-plan- 
ning-the advisory commi^ttee can participate as new programs are initiated or existing ones are main- • 
taired and improved. One persistent problem in vocational education is to plan programs that are 
relevant to the ever chdng4ng manpower needs of the nation. Because the tnembers of advisory com* 
. 'mrttees are active in many occupations in business and Iryjustry, they have direct knowledge of the 
^ oc^pational skills needed in a community or the state as a whole. ' " ' 

When an institution is assessing the need for a new vdcational program, the advisory committee 
can offer valuable advice on whether there will be enough job opportunities in that occupation to 
accommodate vocational gr^u^tes. In niany cases, the data needed to deckle whethetfto initiate a 
new program wifl go beyond w|Tat the advisory committee nr5^fnbers can supply on the basis of their 
• own experiences, and an occupatiorwt Survey will be necessary. When this happens, the advisory 
committee can assist in identifying the data thgt shoukJ be gathered. If a decision is made to initiate 
a new program, the advisory commtttee^ill be active^jj^ making recommendations on the curriculum, 
instruttional materials, new equipment, and any new facilities to be built. 

Advisory committees can also help in the planning that is nejgessary to maintain and improve 
existing prdgrams. Changes are4aking place almost daily in the t^nology of many occupational 
areas, and new process^^nd products are^ntroduced at an aldmost frightening rate. . It is difficult 
for us in vocational educaf^or^^QJteep^l^wi^ the rapkJ pace. .Because members Q^^P ^visary * 
. committee are in tough yvith the r^alj^s of the work-day world, they can often give vallj^ble help 
in recommending new equipment and instructional materials. 

s . ' / 

It might be pertinent here to mention the two kindSfiOf advisory committees thaya correctional 
institutk>n might use: the general advisory committee and the curriculum or craft advisory commit- 
. tee. The general advisory committee advjses on overall program decisions affecting ajl occupational 
areas. The members of a craft or curriculjim advisory committeiB, on the other hand, are all exp^s 
in a single program area such as electronics or health occupations. Because of the specialized knowl- 
edge the members have, the craft advise^ committee can make very specific recommendations on 
skills, instructional materials, equipment, qualifications of instructors, md Standards for a certain 
program. The needs of a particular institution would determine whetho* it has both kinds of ad 
visory committees or only a general advisory committee. 

A special problem faced by correctional institutions is that vocational educatipn programs^are 
often geared to the needs of the institution rather th^n to the needs of the indivrciual or of society 
^ as a whole. There are many jobs in correction9l institutions that h^ve to b^ done, and the labor is 
often supplied by inmates. Examples are cooking, maintenance, and janitorial work. When this work 
is tied in with the vo^tfonal training offered, a problem develops. Vocational programs 
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should not exist primarily to serve the needs ci an institution, but to serve thelndividual and society 
ara whole , _ 



- A maiof goal of vocational programs in correctional institutions should be to return offfenders^ 
to sbciety with. marketable skills. Ideally, these programs should cover the full range of-skills needed 
to enter maoy qcjHjpatidns outside the institution. If this goal is met, the offender will have a better 
chance of finding employment after release, and in the long run, society as well as the indivkJual will 
benefit. 



^ Advisory committees can help mp^e vocational programs in.this direction because they are out- 
^e the correctional setting arxJ therefore will not ife influenced unduly by the purely administrative 
needs of the institution. They can use their knowledge of the o^pational skills nee^ in the com- 
munity Of state to help plan curricula that are broad in scope, Because advisor^M^mittee members 
often use the products of vocational training in their own businesses and irxiustrfes. they demand 
quality from all educational defivery systems. ^ 

In addition to helpmg plan programs, advisory committees have a role in program development. 
They monitor ongoing programs and help solve problems that arise in implementing t,hem. One valu- 
able contribution of advisory committees is to help plan worfc-oriented experiences for students. In 
corrections, this means aiding with worK-releaje and study/elease programs. An inmate who par- 
ticipates in one of these programs leaves the iJJstttution for designated periods of time to'.pursue vo- 
cationaJ goals Study release programs enable ah institution to expand the vocational program be- 
«ts own facilities, equipment, ar^ instructional s/aff. When the facilities of community colleges 
other institutions in the community, can be used for part pf a correctional institution's vocational 
program, inmates will have a wider spsiection of programs. 

» • » • . 

The work release progranj provides another way to extend the range of opportunities for occu- 
pational training ^c^ilable to inmates. It also serves as a^Brklge for the inmate between the vocational 
education classroom within the institution and the working environment outside. 

Advisory committees can recommend specific arrangements for these cpmnmjnity'based p^grarns 
For work r^fease programs, they may be helpful in selecting empjpyers with'up-to<Jate, high-grade, 
safe equipment The members of tlje committ^ can also work, both formally and informally, to- 
wards^ommunity acceptance of such programs. I f tension does arise in the community as these pro- 
grams are developed, members of the advisory committee yvill be good barometers for gauging public 
opinion, and can give admir^istrators good advice on how to proceed. 

Placement pf vocational graduates is another area in which advisory committees can participate. 
In corrections, they may recommend procedures for finding post-release employment for inmates. 
Members of an advisory conrimittee may even help secure appropriate positions for inmates with vo- 
cational skills aftftr release, although this is not n^mally part of their ofjic.al duties. They can also 
overcome \ob discrimmation often faced by those who have served time in a correctionaf institution. 

It is also essential for advisory committees to have a role in program review ahd evaluation. By 
establishing procedures for follow up of vocational program graduates and' leavers, advisory commit- 
tees Will have a sound basis forjudging whether The programs are achieving their objectives. In the*" 
correctional setting, the advisory committee might need to determine whether those who leave the 
^ institution with marketable job skills have a lower rate of recidivisnrvthan those who do not 

* We have seen, then, that advisory committees can be^n effective tool in planning, development^^ 
•placement, and evaluation for vocational progroms. I'd li^lrt«i>return now to the second overall 



purpose of the advisory committer, whjch is to help build public support for vocatiorml prograrnk. 
In public education institutions, where the finar^ial base is largely dependent on locat taxes, the pub 
lie support sought by advisory committ eesj s directly related to the financial well being of vocatioruil 
IKograms. In corrections, the situation issoT^tewhat different* Since correctionaLinstitutions receive 
their fundir)g from state ar)d federal teurces« they are not directly dependent on the oornmunitlls in 
which theV ar^ located for their financial survival. But since the average citizen's tax dollar is stilt 
the mainstay of vocational prpgrams in correctional institutions, the s^^jiporx of each community is 
essential Advisory committees must work to arou^ public support at all lev^s, or everitually a lower 
priority for state and federal funding will bejet for vocational programs in correctional institutions. 

In addition to financial consii^arations, there is aptrthtf reason correctional institutions partic- 
^^^jL^iarly need to establish good relations with the community- There seems to be a trend in corrections 
towards using community based programs to help reinte^ate the individual into society. If this pro- 
cess is to succeed^ the cooperation and active support of each community are essential. Work-release 
and study releay programs are doomed jf the local communities resist them. 

Vou might be asking what if is specifically that advisory committees can do to assist in buiJding 
community support. They can help link vocational programs to the community in several ways. Firs^ 
of alt as they serve on a vocational advisory committee, cttiaens become familiar with the goals and 
operations of vocational pduq^tion within the institution, alM through their conversations with others 
in^he community, knowledge about and enthusiasm for these programs spreads. after an ad- 
visory committee member finishes a term, he or she'will continue to be a good public relation^ agent 
m the community. And, of course, as committee members complete their terms and are replaced by 
othet* citi/ens, an increasingly large segment of the community is^irectly involved in the vocational - 
program. This is almost certain to result in^tter communication and understanding between the 
institution and the public. 

Advi^ry committees can take some other stegs to foster public krK>wledge about vocational 
programs m, correct ions. For example, a local advisory committee might sponsor tours of the insti- 
tion's vocational-adAication facilities by perscfnnel in business and indust^^ These key people^ when 
farniiidi ized with the vocational offerings of the institution, are likely xfbe more receptive to par 
ticipating in work release programs and to hiring inmates after release. The advisory committee 
' could then turn the tables and arrange for inmates to tour local businesses and industries. This 
would serv^vodt only as a career exploration experience for the inmates, but would help create bet- 
ter communication between the correctional institution and tKe public. 

* 

I have pointed out a number of ways, both ger>erat and specific, that advisory committees can 
useii i/t a correctional setting to help improve vocational programs. I would like to caution ydiT 
now. however, that it is not enougli^sirnply to appoint an advisory committee and give the members 

•^free rein to accomplish these objectives. The Effectiveness of advisory committees deperxis, to a 
tjreat extent, on how we in vocational education use them. It is essential that both the administra- 
tive staff of the institution and the committee members understand thoroughly the proper role of 
the advisory committee. The key word here is advisory . Advisory committees make recommenda- 

^ tions for action, but they have no legislative or administrative authority themselves* If this is not 
made clear f/om the beginning, advisory committee members may become disgruntl^ if their ad 
vice IS not followed 



On |he other hand, the recommendations of the advisory committee shpuld not^be taken lightly. 
The purpose of the advisory Committee if not to simply rubberstamp the decisions of those who ad- 
minister vocational programs. We gain nothing by trying to sell members of an advisory committee 
on our program, it is far better to spend the time listening rather than talking. If the advisory 
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^^A^ »s highlv critical of a program, we should heed their suggestions and try to remedy the 
situation When the advice of the committee is followed, the members should be commend*! and 
kept posted on problems and progress. When the advice is not followed. iH feeling rfiay be avoided 
if the rationale for .choosing a different course of action is explained carefully to the advisory com- 
mittee, 

Fo^an advisory committee to have a real impact on vocational programs, it must meet mpre 
'^a^P^^^ 3 year Only dtizens with the time to rneet dt frequent intervals should be se- 

v^Sti© to jserve on the committee * ^ 

The U S Congress, as I said before, has placed a high priority on involving advisory committees 
in vocational programs. Btkt the Congress cannot mandate successful advisory committees. For this 
to come about, administrators and other^ in vocational education must believe in these.committees 
and make every effort to use thero effectively. Through the advisory committee, werfiave an oppor 
tunit V to be more^responsive to the public whose tax dollars pay for vocational programs. If we are 
wiHing to take the trouble to work with them, I think we maybe pleasantly surprised at the contrt 
butioqs ad\osory committees can make to improving vocational programs. 




, . . " SpCTION THREE: 

FUNDING AND DELIVERING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN CORRECTIOr^ 

i 



FuncNnf Vocstionai Educntiofi Program in 
Corracfioiis * 

- Approadw for ZMkjLm^ Vocational 
Education in Corractions 




FUNDING AND AOMIMtSTRATION PROBLEMS AUD 
• THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ISSUES IN 
CORRECTIONAt VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

by Raymond Btll* . 

for the past several months my staff has, under the auspices, of the National Evasion Program 
~otthc^n^ltute of^ Law Enforcement and Crinmnal JuJtice, L^VA, b6en emersed io a study of assem- 
ble, in'a structured fashion, avait^ie knowledge in the broad area of corre^ional education for in- 
nfiates^ in adult state and federal prisons in the continental United States. It is from this perspective 
that I have been asked to address the problems of f\fnd\r\g and adrninistering vocatiorial edueatidn 
problems / ' \ , 

The first work product of ihis effort w^ the development of an issue paper in which those is- 
sues pertinent to correctional education in general and to its major program areas, including voca- 
tional^educatipn, were presented and summarized. ' The issues identifiecfin this document were a 
synthesis of those kJentified irj^the literature, the research and b/a nuipber of experts in the fieW. 
,\A/hil^>in no way representing all the issues which relate to such a complex topic, they Bre the ones 
which seem to be readily agreed to by a wbstantive body of opinion in the f ieW, in the fiteratCfre 
arxJ in the research. • 

The issues wfe presentei^were clustered arourxl five major areas: 
. • Evaluation > ' " ^, 

• - Access to ResooTC^nd Materials 

^ .Program Design , ^ 

• The Nature of the Institution 

• * Administration and Poinding 

^ .u '^ 

Before Jurning to a more detailed discussion of ^his latter area, let me briefly summarize the 
issues identified in the other four areas because I am of the opinion they are directly or indirectly 
linked to the problem of funding and administering correcttonal education programs. 
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, 4n the^M^ oi eva l u a t ion there was but one single issue— the singular lack of any*rigoroUs and 
Systenr^ttC evaluation. There are ma^reasdns fdr this irtcluding: 

•* ' The lack of measurabfH objectives, ' . * 

The lack of a mandate^to conduct such evaluatiom hy funding ag^cies*, « 



The Idck of research and nr»eaSurement expertise in the system, 



>5 




The lack of inte^ by mariy researchers-or investigators because o? lack of funds arul'the , 
low priority of correctionaljedtjcation in the total research specti'um, 

The inability to control all the variables/ 

The difficulty irrestabtistiing any sorjt of acceptabje control group and-thus to establish 
any sort of experimental design, , "v ' ^ ' 

j^he hostile environment of the correct ionaf institutions, • . 

Lack of concern' for assessing the- marketability of training and skills acquired whicK in 
turn IS related 40, ^ ' i , ' ^_ 

Ck of established rteed^ in the job market to which the inrrtate will feturn upon release; ^ 



Tlie*e?<tfeme concerns fo r either security or humane treatment often prtsclude measifc^'^ 
ment of any specific pro^iirn outcomes as possible standards for evaluation, 



0- 



Researchers are at odds about the use of recidivism rates for nf)easudng the effect Tveness^/ 
• of educational programs. Ope school of research'argues that the only real evaluation of 
success is impact on recidivismjfete, while theot^er ^intains that any attempt' to con ^ 
nect educational success to recidivism is unrealistic. ' . ' ' 

The area kJentifi^d as access to resources and materials presehts other issues "but the three most 
commonly presenfW are: . — 

^ , ,^ ^ )^ 

1 Inadequate and anachronistic materials and machinery. 

This issue seems to be compounded by twoHiotprs. The nature of'the typical cfient-an 
Mult inmate with severely retarded academic growth— niakes it diff jcult to find rhateriaK 
which are appi^opriate and effective 'for offender populations. Publishers have yet to pr» 
pdre'a0propria^te high interest and low Veadability texts or supplementary materials that 
arerelevant«to such^x^pulations in sufficient quantiti^ and variety. Secondly, thfe rela- 
^ • tivelV lov^ budgets for correctional education often do not allo)^ purchase of mo(t|rn in 
structionaf hardware, especially iri the vocational education4!eld. Consequently much of 
the instruction is carri^ out with outdated equipment which is hafdiy conducive toUhe * 
attammeht of skills readily marketable upon rel^s^. 

7 ' Security constraint^ dften limited access to resources. * * 

^ Many inmates cannot t>enef jt from educational courses whidh niay^ include the dse of too|^, 

» ' d resecting instruments, chemicals, or controversial publications. Some institutions cbi'ftimjjl 




to discoj^rage ttie use of female instructors np matter h6vv/^mpeter>t on thegrdurtd that 
tiiey are "a threatto^secufity." * ^ " , " 

^ 3. A of oofitact with "externar' resoproes and persoonel. 

As identifw^efrtter/the isolation of the prison from the general commumty, as much by 
^ v« geographic location as by architectural design, means that .those resources which 3re nor< 
mally available to other educational enterprises are rarely eO^ent in the prisor^ classroom. 
^- ' £ew people are willing to^visit and, volunteer their services in support bf aa educational 
program in an. isolated correctional ^in^itution on a regular basis, and security regulations 
, often preclude inmate participation in community offerings. . ^ 

^ The design of education programs within corrections also presented issues that «eem in need of 
further texploratior^. Most particular of the issues identifi^ were; • , 

• Often courses^l^not part of an mtegrajed program. • • , ' ^ . • 



Many 0? the co^grses prjpented appear to be islands unto themselves rather than being parf 
of a planned educational program which in turn is part*of an intelgrated treatment plan. 
Thi^ ad'hoc approach has little, if any, meaning to th6 inmate Ifrxl has no relevance to his * 
needs upon release. * 



There is a lack specificity in the des^n^of courses. 




M^ny courses have no specific goals in mind and no adequate pre and post assessment. ^ ^ 

often -/^flect tfie worst of the public school offerir^gsiQ^which t\ie inmate has already 
e)Jperienced failure and which may hav6 little meanl^ig for him either presently or in the 
future.' • ^ . * ' 

^ Thece are inadequate procedorea and criteria for student selection for, jand placement in 
appropriate educational programs, * - * • ^ 



' There isdiistinct suppoc^ for the vie^ that the procedures by vfhicii studenw^resj 
•foiL and placjBd in correctional edjucation programs are, at best,*madequa*er'TfT^instru 
mCTit^ used are otteri inappropriate, invalid -dnd badly administered.wThe criteria for place- 
ment in prograrns often include availability, tim^Tpn^ainin^on sentenc^, number required 
to complete mk^imal class roster, whim of counselor or l^ck of any ajtern|ijft^ ^ 1^^ 

Th^e is a distinct tackof support se[yices (diagnosis, counseling ahd career p' 
, pecially after release. * ^ 





r>g) esv 



In brd^r that educational programming. is carried out toVhfeSamates' benefi^hereis the 
need for accurate educational diaghosis,' counseling, and career planning on ^continuing 
Jbasis. The lack of these support services is a clear issue. Tiie^tefature received ajso mdi- 
cated^tl:iat 5iLich services assume critical importance immediately prior to release^kl par- 
ticularlyatiT4^=^§4hfi-iirst months "6n the street."' 



4# 



4 



There is poor quality of instruction and a lack of specialty trained f^obers 



Thi; has been ijJentif ied as an 
needs and ciccumstanceS of inirii 



ma[tes I 




f cf it^l importance by most authOfities. The special 
require specially trained teachers s^ith ur^usual personal 
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. . - > . ^ ^ ^ ' • : 

qOaflities. Such teach^ are rare-due the small humb^ of training programs spAcif ically 
designed for coV^ionaj^ The difficulties experienced tn'teaching in correcttops 

have forced meny^goSRtaff out o^the fieW.. The 'vacuum has often b^en filled by ^eac^ers 
and administrators vvHo are inadequately trained to n^t the specific ediTcational li^s of 
the prison populatron.^ 4' ' ^"r * ^ ' ' - 

• ' ... » » ^ ' ^ ^ 

The issues a^qialed with the nattjrex)f theUnstitution ^yere: ' . - » ' 

• The confj^t betweeri the contradictory philosophies espoused by custodial and treatment 
^ personnel, ' . . . ^ • ' . \ y ' - 

, The difference in attitude is of 4Qng standing arxJ an acciirate reflectipn of the prevailirtg v 
attitudes within tha society-at-large. This is^ hblfeyer, i§ coroppundec<»by the rel^ively ' • 
wide, and acknowledged, rift between the treatment and education modalities'^within prisons. 
The outcomes of this "triangulatiba" are:iackof communication, sbnpe^hostility, internal 
competition fpr funds and lack'of in Jntegratjd treawnent planift^htch indudes *lucational 
objectiv^. ^ •/ ' ^ • ^ " ' ' ' 

• The low priority of |bfe ecfucatibnal programs within prisons. * \* 

A direct outcome ofahis issue has been a lack of adequate assignment of spac^ttaff^ and 
; materials. I/} addition, there is a widely refKxted lack of cooperation and urwhtanbing% 

aijipng non educational and edtJcational staff withrn (he institution, jDaking edCicatidnal 
jl^activities seem more ^useepfable to interruption than any other institutional activity. 

These both.attest and contribute to education's tow priority status within the institutional 
-\.<*^ork. ^ - . . . . . ' : ^ . , 

• The limitation of educational bpportuhityl^y lack pi'cont^ct withihe outside. workt. ' 

• Coiti/nunity rpsource? andjxpeTiences normally available>(o those enrollecf in afl levels of 
^ education- prbgrams in theAmmunity^arejImbsr non-existent in the correctional tnstitu- 
rion program, Ttvrs.rT|0ke|PripleniehtatiQnjttf,*i,^^ vocational social or post; 
^ * secondary education pro-am partfcujarly difficult because 'such "'exterWr' f^^urces and 
experiences ^re it^valtiable. ' ^ ; > ' 



> ' The lack of real incentive and the usfe, often subtjp,'of coercion to enroll in education 
programs. \ / / . . ^ : ' • *i 

^ Thf inmate is often put a^t a disadvantage when enrolling in dmeducatiortal profTam.- Fre- 
quently hei^s embarking upon ^ ventute^t wbich he has previously failed. TKfe financial 
rewards for participation ip education.programs wi^mn the intra structure of thfijjrison . 
are often fower than those for any of the alternative a^ivities he coukJ chooserTh^ avail 
ability ofl^y^ional programs may be restricted tothfe evenings when more attractive 
artert;iativesarH niLlable. An inmate's efforts in a program are nrot always reinforced b^ 
^ his innlSdte peer^grWjT^owevjar, in Sprte of these negative forces, ^ may bei*«|ced, art- 
^ biit suBily, into attending class by the suggestion that^such attendance y^ill lowfbod on* ' 
his parole or comrr^utation epplicatton. ^ - ^ ' / . 

Thehdstilitvtof security staff toward'educational personnel. " ' ' 

^ .'Security staff are often r«em^ul of free edAj|c;pt;ionar opportuniti* macW available to 'icrim- 
jnals" since they pr theirJ^mMies have nev^ hkJ the opportunity tb a^/ail^hemjelves ^f 



such free opportunities. Moreover, their education and that of their families may -have 
cost them dearly. This issue^ms to be parti^larly critical in times of general economic 
hardship such as those experienced ia recent years. This attitude on the part of the secur- 
^ ity staff is often manifjested by a lack of enthusiasm for the efforts of the, corrections I 

educator. It mayfraJso result in an indiraCt ''sabotage" of sonte programs. 

I have presented, albeft brieTI/, these issues becau^ j believe to a greater orjesser extent they 
have their origins in the are 4 now wish to explpre in a little more depth -the funding and admints- 
ttration of educational programs. • 

ft -. . ' ' 

...^^^^et me summarize the issues here and then make some specific comments as they seem to reli»*' 
' tovocatibnal education. \ ' 



Six ma^ issues appedr|J over andV)v^r again in our work : 

IskJe ^■Cortf Hct betvyeerjpthose external agencies responsibje for $he funding and administra- 
^^lioh of educational programs for inmates. . ' • « « 



0 » ' ' 
Thi#issue seems to have its roots in ttie fadt that there are usually'seyeral agenciSswithin each 
system which have^^me responsiblity for providing educational programs for inmates^jThese may 
mclude, but are not limited-tOi the state departments of education, and welfare, the state department 
of- correct ions, several local institutions of higher education and local public school systems. While 
this has been ameliorated to ^some extent by a centralized or regionalized administration in the federal 
system and within some states, niesf sources see this as a principle issup. 

Issue 2. Conflict between administrators within the prison. ' 

f^t authorities indicate that this issue is an outcome of the fact that critical-administrative 
and policymaking decisions relative toTsducatidnal programming are made' by fhdse wf>o are most 
concerned wi#security. V ^ 

Issue 3. Lack of comprehensive planning to provide long term funding, developmerft and 
integration of educational programs. 

• ^ 

ThA *ssue is an inevitable result of Issues ! and 2 and, to sonr>e extent, of those which follow. 
It is^both caused and compou%(edi>y the facts that educational programming has a relatively^ low 
priority withfrTthe correctional insVjjgition and that it lacks credibility in the eyes of both security 
and other treatment staff. 



Issue <, Lack of^bequate funding. 

^ . ' ' • ' ' 
When an issue cpmmon to corrections ^s a vyhple, there ;i^ms to be some justification for the 
ar^ment that education m^y be in need of sonie additional funding. This appears to be particularly 
true if the problems of outdajeeqAjipment, irrappropriatei instructional materials, and lack of suppor- 
tive services are to be addressed. - 

r' Issue 5.' Diverse sources of "soft" funding. ' * . * • 

The nomber of federal aod si^te agencies which provide funds for Correctional eduction under 
varied atjspices are numerous, so numei'ous, in fact,^^hat considerable administrative nfuinipulation, 
time and effol^t is consumed in seeking them put, furnlTIng thejequirements, completing proposals 



- y • • • / ' 

and-tailoriof programs to^it their guidelines. As funds are usually granted for relatively sHort periods 
arid dre subject to^hange o^Tat least an annual ba^is, their "soft" status adds considerable^ uncertainty 
' to administrator* teacher and inmate. They are ai^ often part of a statewide allocation and a^f^upb 
require correctional Mucajors'to lobby for their share. ' 

, • hssue 6. Lack of knowledge of the availability and requirements of funding. 

T(ie correctional^ucation administrator is not always knowledgeable about the^arious sources 
of funds within state and federal appropriations, l^f the administrator does have sucK knowl^ge she 
or he may nol have the power, the skill," the personnel, or the time to seek out such funds and con 
seqgently is restricted to funds allocSated to the program^under appropriations* over which he or she 
may have nccointrol 

In r^any way ^ne cannot help but ^lieve that all these rssue^mge upon two fact^ of life which 
all associate 



In r^anyway^ne cannot help but^lieve that all these fssuel^lnge u^n two fact^f 
»ciated with vocational edCrt3ttoTTwill, Mhink, admit to: ^ 



; • First, there are to o^vqb xll fund i ng sources putting not enough money into programs they 
don't know enougnabout-tKps creating underfunjjed, short lived program^Jtiich exist 
^without sufficient means^to make their success viafble; ' . " • * 

• Second, ^there are too n^any administrators in ^ate^ahd federal government refereeing a 

*game ih which th^y too often change thp; rules whrch the,p|ayers-the vocational educators*-^' 
haV? to follow^; ' , ' \ / " 

Vocational education in correctioips C9mes under the influence of a variety of state and f^eral 
legislation. The U.S/Office of Education, Department of Lai)or,^.E.O., and even good pld LEAA 
-all throw money into programs^ There are VocationarEduqalion Act money, Basic Education Oppor- 
' tunity grants (BPOA), CETA monies, federally insured loans. Vocational .Rehabilitation Adpninistra- ' 
tion (VRA) stuaeht assistance programs. Veterans Benefits antf d host of other soured all of which 
•are independent of and often beyond the understanding of morf oh-sitebrogram directors ina spne- 
cific institution. It is little wonder tha^-such diverse^nd mytti|>le funding delivery systems are a* ^ 
cause df^external conflict when administrators at the state levetsti-uggleWtHsperse them/Tif is to 
be expected that there will be a* lack.of comprehensive plann[ng in thedl^lopment of vocational 
' education progranr\s: It would appear that due to a ^Uf^ion of shor^ReRri programs, tailor^ 
^^jAst only as long as the* funding, states and institutions du^not providi6 af constant effective format 
planning and im'plementing theirHwpcatiOnal education proems. In addition, the need to search 
/ for, attract, and retain fundin^o^t^rt^uses the'adminiifrator to design 'programs to meet the avjil 
abillf^ of funds, creates vocational programs which may lack continuity, and defy most attempts at 
course sequencing. It frustrates inmate, teacher andMldmihistrator afike, as they attempt to adjust 
to the demands of a particular fiscal year's funding. ' ^ . 

An additional funding probl^fQ^nique to the area of vocational e<^uc^tion, is that vocationTal 
training ojften requires the purchase of^'hardware" or expensive and bulky m&chinerv^ for a qr\ajor4ty ' 
of course are^s. Because Qf this hecessary expertditure, the cost of some programs is'formidable; dr, 
li hardware Is eventually purchased, the brigir^l cosf might be a factor In keepingrthe program in 
^P^ration longer than the harclware's proven effec^eness or beyond the labor market's demands for 
siyh skills The cost to updite equipment is frequently prohibitive. . « 

• » 

. Therefore, it conr^ as no surprise that there is a lack of adequate funding. Mo one can accurately 
perceive funding needs^hen-So many agencies, without adequate Sidelines and policies and with ill- 
definiiHirget populations; ara^ivolved, > . . 
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It Is my belief that until these confflb areas are dealt with tKen^the issues identff ied iai^W 
other ^reas wiJI remain. I wouW si^gest j^we must deal with* the problem in^the following Ways: 

• All sources of f und»fo?^ II educafidn ^nd especiaify vocational education; ^nust as far a^ 
possible be cor)solidated at least the state level; . ' . * 

• A needs asses^ent and job market survey in terms of hov^ much, and for what, programs 
funding shouldrbe initiated; ^ - - ' \ ' • ' 

> ^ ; • . • . * 

• * An attem^ft to co^iy all guidelines, prS^ram goals and polknes be begun; 

• • A National Clearing House for the dili?minatk>n of general information relating tb^Cbrrec- 

iional education programs bat monoarticular fy information regarding funding be estab- 
lished; . ' 

• Conaprehensive and integrated ^lans for the educatio;ibf inmat^ be developed Sn each 
^ate. -These plans should be developed by teams which include security and treatment 
f^rsonne.l. The finished product should be a signiftcant arxi^mprehensive part of the 
treatment program. It should include adequate funding for programming that involves 

* - • effective post rele^^ollow-ut)^ 

" AH these suggestions ate general.. They may be scfnewFiat naive. They certainly require some 
^titical action and pressure frpm the fteld. ^t is my belief; tK^weyef; that umil such basie^ problems 
relati ng to ^h e fiinding 3rid administration of pfograms are dealt with, all the. other issues ^hich I 
laid ou^9Pltau^y| II remain. . ^ 
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' THE POINDING OF VOCATfONAi EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS FOR OFFENDERS WHQ EXPERIENCE 
THE CORRECTIONAL PROCESS 



Patrick Cronin*' 



It IS my purpose berein to (1 ) paint a veryxbroad picture of the national legislation that pro^ ^ 
vides the Ombr^lla for ttie'fmancial support of vocational programs irfcorredtional institutions ?nd 
* (2) describe the various appro^hes that are being utilized wfthin corrections to deliver these pro 



We must begin by realizing that there is no central ^agen^y at the national lev?l tKat assumes 
the responsibility fei* the fundingand coordjbaf ion of -vocational education programs within cor^ 
rectionaJ in^tittjtibns, M^ny of you as a' matter of fact are well aware that during the lajjt decade 
various federal^genci^ have assurned different postures at different points in time in providing va 
cational education funding for offender programs. Thp policy positions of the national agencies are 

course, greatiy- influence by th^intent of the.enabling' legislation 'that requires the agencies to 
provide sen/icis to a N^ider consumec audience than offenders. J. Clark Essary^Superintendent of 
Correction's School District ^o^ 428,ailinois Dfepartmenrof Gorrectioh^/notes that f the comple>^- ' 
ity of funding it not ^niguefe the correctional setting, but. still i§ ribt as simple as one might assume. 

^ A few comments also are in order concefniog some'of the past history of educatiori an^ in par 
♦tcular vocational education in state cprrectioha4 faciHties*, befbrf we pxanr\ine the current-funding 
mechanisms that firovide vo<^tional education prdgrin^s f^r toda/s offenders. " * 

Hi.storically, durtng, the*l^fei 195Q's and early t960's, it |was not urtusua< to find that many edu- 
cational programs were cortdycted by'"inmate teachers. 'V^any of these programs in structure, re 
sembled trarfitior^al public school programs focused primarily upon Feactim|, writing and arithmeticf. 
Boria'fide vocational education programs wci*e for the 'most part, not in existence-although there 
was claim by tome states that inmates were reiving ''oi^th* job training" and learning good work 
habits as a result of the^ assignment to the institutfenal maintenance shofj or by working in prison 
industries. ^ . • ^ \ ' 

^ ^ . . • * . 9" ;< . i \ 
^ ^Because of the^^ents surrounding y^ttica and the resiJltant turmoil experienced \ft nrMmy state 
correcltonal irtstitiitiQhs dunhg,trie1at« 1360-s'and continuing onin the 1970'sr it was not surprising 
that governor's task forces were established ina nOmbe^ pf states, tb make recomnrierwiations for the 
imgrovement of state cbrrectional systems. Then 4nd even now these recoryimendatipns by various 
governor's task forces haye jncfqded suggestions that correctional personnel sefek educational plan 
ning assistai/l:e from the state educational aggncy as they considered the design of educational pro 
grams for offenders. 



•F. Patrick Crpnin is a Personnel Development Specialist at T^e Center fof Vocational Educa- 
tion, The OhK) State University, C^lufnbus, Ohio. * , ' 



, In 1971 , I jvas -privileged to be project director of one^f Jhe first state interagency cooperative 
efforts th^t f)adifs its primary tpcus the improvement of vocational^^ecKjcation for offeriders in a 
state correctional* sy$tem. The study, sponsored by the Ohio Division of Vocationaf Education and' 
the Department of Rehabilitation and Correction, ^^camined the current status of vocationDal educ^ \ 
tion for of fViders in seven adult correctional institutes across the state of Ohio. A second focus 
of the one year effort included sfrte visitation to a number of states and ,^he FederaT Bureau of Prisons 
to review promising approaches for the funding and issues connected with the delivery of vocational, 
education programs to offernJers, |pecjfically, several institutions were visited in correctional sys- 
t Jns of the following states: Te)edS, Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Alabama, and Federal 
&tireau instnutrons in West Virginia and Kentucky. ^ 

^A review of the planning strategies for funding vocational programs at th3t time revealed that a 
variety of federal and state influences were impacting the direction of program's in the -various ittites. 
It was not uncommon to find that some state po^eptional institutions w^re using^lug^Wig provkfed" 
under the provisions of the Rehabilitation Services Act of 1^65, and participating in this program 
through the state vocational rehabilitation ^ncy. Se|i7§fal of the.$tates I visit# had^^eloped fund- 
ing plans utilizing* the Manpower Development TramiTO Act Funds as.^yided by The United States 

?nt of Labor for the delivery of tbeir vocatiopal jgducation. ♦ Orie state., Texas, became the 
f irsj*"a^lt correctional system to establistfa '.'correctional school district" (Wirwiham, 1969). The^ 
«concepqwas created with minor modifications from existing Tfexas legislation and provided umbriBlla 
fundmafor all education programs including vocational education. Tbe establishment of ^the school 
district provided the vehicle for formula funding for offerxier programs on the basis of "average daily 
attendance*' of students the same as any other public school dirtrict in Texas, Sffha^ the 'main 
source of funding fbr the state correctional system's educational programs, tttat I observed during 
this time,.was through appropriation^ provided by tfie vif ious state legislatures. In rrtany ihstagies, * 
however, hne^tem budgets fbr educational programs were not built-in to the correctional institution's 
budget > - ^ * 

The laVter 60's and early 70's b'ecanrie a time of iritrSipMtion in many states and e^flucators iff 
corrections began x6 come to'grips^with the realization that nbijenough progress was being mSde con- 
cerning tht>^f undihq and delivery of bona fide educatidriaT opporhmiljfs for offenders, 

, P^ttictpdnts attending this conference, and l^articurarly this session, have a keen interest in. the 
^irection of funding trends that will have impact on the planning and design of vocational education 
programs tor ^dult and youth offenders for the next five p ten years, ft is for thf?. reason thdn that 
I would (il^e to take the npxt few minutes to reviefv with you the status df present national funding 
efforts that provide fot the majority of today's offender programs. 




Fundjnt^ from the Nationav/«TCies ' _ ^ 

' Presently at the national level, there are a variety of agencies that appear to have an interestin 
providing suoport fo> bona fide vocational education for offerxJers in penal settings as welf as in the 
cOiXlVipnity, Examples of current federal legislation citations that delineate such funding and the 
dissemination pf such through national, regional and state planning agericies and 5tate departments 
of wlucation follow: * • ' 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 (Public Law 93-203, 93rd Congress, 
' S 1559. Dec. 28, 1973P - , 

|l 'It IS the purpose of this act, as provided in Section 2, to provide job training and employment .< 
opportunities for economically disadvantaged,' unemployed and underemployed persons arKl to 
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assure that training and other services lead tq nna*imu,m employment opportunities and enhance 
self sufficiency by establishing a flexible and dCLcentraiized sy$tem^f federal, state and local pro- 
grams. *- ' , - / 

' Compre^jp)sive|>Manpower Services (Title I) ^ 

The act provides that any unit of general local government wilb 3 populatten Over^y)BQ,000 or 
more eligible to be a prime sponsor Tor manpower employment and training services.* 

. ** ' . ~ 

Section 1 12 provides Xfj^t^ percent of Tit4e I'funds are to be made for grants for vocational 
education. .'The grants are made to the.goyernors so that they might provide financial assistance 
'through the state boards of vocatiooal education for vocational services in areas served^ prime 
sponsors." ^ ^ 

Public Employ ment PfograLms (TjtTe II) * ^ , 

.This titie prcfvides unemployed ^nd underemployed persons with transitional employment^in 
joIjs providing needed pilblic services in areas of substantial uhemploynlll|t. 

' Special Federal Responsibilities (Titte III) 

Funds available under this title allow the Secretai^ of Labor to provide additional manpower 
services* as authorized under Titles I and II and to special rDanp)0wer targ^^roups to inolude youth, 
offenders, persons of limited English-speakin^ability, older workers, ancrother persons having par- 
ticular disadvantages jn the fabor market/ 

.More specifically par^^) onder Title I II. section (c^ of Section 301 witH'reSp^ct to programs for 
offenders referred to in the above statement states: "The secretary shall establish appropriate proce- 
dutes to insure that participants are provided with such manpower training and related assistance and 

' support services (including basic edjjcation, drug addiction or cleperxJency rehabilitation, health care 
and pther services) which wilj enable tijem to secure and obtaih meaningful emp(oymiE?nt. To ensure 
the objectives of this subsection, the secretary may, wherever feasible, 'provide j[or appropriate arrange 

.ments with emplog|es and labor organization, appropriate parole, probationary and judicial authorities 
and for the uU^zamk) of training equipment comparable to that^yrrentfy Used for the job in whicl? 
tramtng IS furnished ". * " • < ' * ' 

Whyle-CETA indeed provides 'foV support o{ offender training programs, it would appear that , 
the Deijartment of Labor, while msome instances is continuing the support of programs operations 
in state correctional agencies, might be gifting its focus, ^coording to Weismann, Chief of Correc- 
tions Task Force, Office Marif>ower Programs, U,S, Department of Labor, the reason for this shift 
IS t>ecduse the city and c€^Jnty jails have't4ie laVgest offender population on any given day than do 
state prisons 6 ^ ' , ^ .^^^^^^^ 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 196£(lPublic Law^-351) as amerfded ^ 

This legislation created the Ldw Enforcement Assistance Adminis^tioft in 1968 arKi since that 
tmu? the ocgarfi/ation ^as initiated a national effort to (K)mbat Cfime by giving financial and tech. *■ 
riical assistance to stale and local priminal jijstice a^cies. The act wds amended in .1971 and Part 
E of the act opened the.door for, the funding of rehabilitation programs in corrections. 

Kenr^l^h Carpenter, Chief of Corrections, Office of BegiorW-Operations, suggest^ th a presen- 
tation at The Center for Vocational Educatiqa-m October 1975 that LEAA since the 71 amendment 



decided to place the funding focus on "community^based programs including probation and ^qle, 
hSifway houses, group henries, work release, diagnostic services and jail services/'^ Duringjgfent 
. years, however ,^hefe is also evidence that LE AA has shown growing awareness and concwTfor tfie 
improvement ofvbcatipnal education />irograml for offienders in correctionahnstitutions. LEAA 
funding, for example, has provided such fundmg at^ County Correttions Center in New Jersey, at 
two state depffrtrhents of correctional services, and at a West Virginia penitentiary. 

As mentioned earlier, LEAA has pfimaril>^pported community based programs. While much 
of this educational funding support has supported higher education, liberal arts program) both in- 
side the correctionai institution and as part of study release, there is evidence that offenders have 
attended vocational education classes on the campuses of several community colleges in Florida and 
Michigan 9 * - » V 

According to Carpenter, "of the amount of funding LEAA has channeled imp the correctional 
area, approximately $75 million has gone into vocational training programs/'^ 

; The Vocational Education Atx of T963 as Amended . ^ 

Fundmg for offender vo&^nal programs also has been provided historically by The Bureau of. 
Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Office of'Education as ppovidadby the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963.10^ This act allocating 10 percent of the federal monies supplied to ^tates^ 
t<>vecational education research and teacher training, with special emphasi^on the disadvantaged. < 
Thus, corrections and the funding ior offender vocational education programs was included under 
the umbrella of the disadvantaged section of the act. / . 

y Stilf^ter, "The VocationaJ Education Act of 1963, as artiended in 19^. VEA Sections 102b 
anrf Part B, mandated OE to allocate funds to the several states for vocational education programs 
specially targeted ta disadvantaged persons." 11 . - ^ 



\ 



The Education Act of 1976 (Title II, Vocational Education, Public Law 94 482 October 12 
1976)T-^ ' . \ ' ' - ' 



This act, specifically for the first time,^ mentions vocational education programs in corrections. 
These particular amendments provide the legislative>ase in sections connected with The National 
Advisory Council. State Advisory Councils, Research, VocationaKJuidance and Cqpnseling and 
Consumer and Homemaking Education. The following sections prtwide for possible implications 
for corrections - * ► ' • " • 



Section 101 > Declaration of Purpose 
^ • Improved planning in the use of resources. 

Involvement of wide range of agencies and irxJIviduals. 

• • Extend, improv^^nd where necessary, maintain existing) programs. 

• ^To develop new programs. ' • 

• Overcome sex biasing and stereotyping for equal education opportunities. 

- ^ ' / N 

Provide part time employment fdr students. • ^ 
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Section 105 State Advisory Councils 

• GoyernoV $han.appoint^embers*^f the State Advisory Council on a 3 year term basis. 

Educators must be in the minority oil the council. 

\ * ' 

• Included as one of the tw^fenty representatives should be a person representing state cor- 
fectional institutions. _ 

Section 124: ResidentiarVocattona l Schoo ls - ' " - , * 

• ^ . 

• Funds available for construction, equipment anc| operation. PfQ^e vocational education, 
room, board and other necessuies. ^tu^ent^must be 15 years ol9 and less thafr21 at time 
training be||ns, Special consideration given tq heeds of lar^ urban areas and isolated rural § 
areas WLth large numbers of school droFK)uts and unem(>loyed. ^ 

• Funds oanrrot be used for residential schools to which juvenile offenders are assigned. 

' Sect ion 131 Research • ' 

* 

, • Projects in development of new careers? and occupatipns, including the fields of mental 
health, physical health, crime prevention and corrections, welfare education, rruinicipal 
services, child care, etc ' . ' 

Section 134 Vocational Guidnace and Counseling 



• Not l^s than"20 percent of fueds available for Section 1 30 ( Improvement and Support 
* Services) shall be Ssed to support programs for vocational development guidance and 
counseling programs and sei^icesr 



• Counseling for youth offenders and adults in qorrectional institutions' 
Sedrpn 150 Consumer and .Homemaking Educatipri " * ^ ' 

• .Grants to^^states mayi^e used in accordance with the' five-year and annual state plans for . ' 
the following pur^sesi - , - . 

•Educational programs in Cor|sumer and Homemaking consisting o^programs, services 
and activities at all educationa levels for occupations of honriemakihg includir]g, but 
not limited to, consumer education, food and rv/ffition, ftfmily livjng, parentmod ' 
education, child development and guidance, housing and hofjie' management, clothing 
and textiles. 

• , Encourage outreach programs m communities for youth and adults, giving consideration to 

special needs, such as. but not lipnited to, the aged perspn, young child, school age parents, 
single (>arents, handicapped' persons, educatipnal disadvantaged persons^and programs cdn 
' nected with health care delivery systems and programs providir>g service for courts ar>d» ' 
correctional institutions. . ♦ . 



Section 162: National Adyisory Council on Vocational Education " 

• Prosidem shall apfKiint momlier to council for a three y*w term 

• The Council shall consist of 2t members including an individual familiar with the special 
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problems of individuals in correctional institutions. 

Funding Through the State arKi Local Mechanisms . - ^ 

Financing Vocational Education Through the Correctional Institution Budget 

One of the most common ways of financing the vo^ktiorial education programs in the correc 
tional setting is through the correctional institution anmial budijet. This method of financing ap- 
parently is^mqre complicated for correctional institutions and educational planners in providing vo- 
catronal programs for off enders. The primary difficulty with this furxling process has been alluded 

• to by Levy in a national study conducted for the U.S. Department of Labor. Levy indicates "Only 
32 percent of the programs by their own admission have adequate modern facilities with all neces 
sary equipmeht m operable corxlJtion/' According to Levy, "the reasons these prograrns are inade- 
quate are lack of financial support and lack of instruction^ commitment to reintegration through 
vocational preparation." A further indication of the level^of financial j^port as observed by .Levy - 
reveals that ''86 percent of fh^ institutions spend less than 10 percent of the total institutional ex- 

^ perKlitures on vocational training."13 

• - / _ 

The School District Approach * 

The establishm.ent/of the Windham School District in 19Q9 provided a foundattOr^ for vocational 
educational services to be delivered on a system wide basis to offenders within the Texas Department 
of Corrections, Since that time, a number of other states have established variations that incorporate 
the delivery o? education through the aeation of a targeted school district that provides educational 
services for offenders, Illinois, Connecticut, ^t^v Jersey, Ohio, Arkansas, and^rginia have estab 
lished these delivery systems. Although the approaches vary from state to state, they have been es- 
tablished fronTthe enactment of authorizing legislation. This legislation usualJy contains provisions 
for a central program, staff and a means 6T obtaining fur)ds to provide consistent program support. 
The American Bar Association in 1973 suggested that this approach provided for "(a) a pattern of 
funding consistent with other educational programs and institutions withiq the state and.(b) the 
. ^ opening up of all normal avenues to federal and state $chooMunds."14 

Financing Through Community/Technical Colleges ^ 

During recent years, th^ post-secondary community has become interested in provkling«luca- 
tional services for offenders both inside the correctional institution as well as on their campus. One 
of the primary sources for the funding of such programming other than through LEAA and CETA 
involves Basic Education Opportufwty Grants provkied under Title I of the Higher Education Act 
» of 1963 as amended. 15 

Examples of funded programs that utilize different finding sources and are currently operating 
inside correctk>nal institutions and being delivered by community/technical colleges include, from 

• my own observatk)ns: X* ' 

• J.F. Ingram State Technical Institute prbvidin^ services to' offenders of the Draper torrec- 
^ ^ tional Center in Alabama. A secondState Technical Institution provides sfrvices to inmates 
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of the Holman Unit sfhd G.K. Fountain Correctional Center; (It shpuld be noted. th^ the^ 
two technical colleges as originally designed were to provide services exclusively for 
Alabama's offender population!) 

, • The 'Indiana Vocational Technical fnstitute is providiig five vocational programs for of- 
fenders fn the rnaximum security facility of the Department of Correction at Michigan 
City, Indiana 

• Centraf Arizona Community Cotfege offers t^ vocational education prograW for Offen- 
ders inside the Arizona State Prisons at Florence. Thie program was originatedjn 1969 
and operates as a satelliie program of the main ciampu's. 

• Texarkana Community Cotlege provides afl of the vocational education programs for of- 
fenders inside the Federal Correctional Institution at Texarkana Texas, ' ' 

• ' The State Technical jnstit<Jte in Memphis, Tennessee is providing five technology courses 

for offenders of the state correctional facility^.at Memphis. This program was launched 
• July 1; 1976 r ' \ ' * ' 

, Sylvia McCdtlum. E,ducatton Administrator of ti^^ederal Bureau of />risbns, has suggested 
that "the allocation of Basic Education Opportunity G^nts (BEOG) to incarcerated offenders to 
finance enrollment in post secondary education programs may well be-one of the most significant 
innovations in recent years/'l 6, ' * ^ 

I would like \fi close by offering a few comments about the current climate for financing vo^ 
cational education for offenders During the middle 70's thera has been an emerging avvafeness by 
diverse governmental ag(?ncies of the need to improve thaqualify of juvenile and adult offender vo^ 
cattonal education program* Th^ need for.c^rdinated inter-agency planning regarding the financ-^ 
ing of vocational education in corrections has been recognized by many leaders a<jross the nation. 
Inter agency cooperative planning strategics which provide Ibecontinuity of systematized funding 
for quality vocational education for offenders may well be the trend for the future as agencies con- 
tinue their efforts * ' . 

Finally, fhe need for viable vocational leducation programs for offenders i§ included in the 
tel^ram message of candidate. Jimmy Carter last August in a message delivered to the 1 06th Gon^ress 
of t^e American Correctional Association. It reads as follows: * 

* ' • , ' 7^ August 24, 1976- ^ ^ 

Oliver KeUer, President 

American Correctiorfal IMSociation 

Denv^, Colorado ^ 

Best wishef 6n tlie J 06th Congress of the American Correctional Association. A 
' ^ . great deal h^s happerjed ir our country since i met so many of you at your meeting in 
, Atlanta in»1972. White the administration in Washington talked about crime, Etlis 
, McDougal and Iwbrked together to after dramatically the cond^ns in Georgia's 
criminal justice system. The Georgia Bureau of Investigation vJaTupg^ed and-the 
Georgia court system si'mphfied and streamtmed. Training programs for corrections 
department personnel grew by four times)||)mate education expanded by three times, 
and vocational program participation grew tasix times its former level. I believe'that 
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crime is best deterred by the certainty of swift, firm and predictabte^pun^shman^fOllow- 
rng conviction. I also believe, as I know you dp^hat carefully designed jnd tightly * 
managed rehabilitation programs run by skilled prQfessionalS4Dao buiW new lives for an 
important segment of o«r prisop population. • I hope that irrthe years ahead we can have 
an administration in Washington. that cares j*k)ut human problems and tru«$ pur people^ 
Then we can address these issues, with ypur help, as we were able to do in Georgia. 



Sincerely, 



Jimmy Carter 
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^ , nAPPROACHESFOR'bELiVERING ' ^^^^ ' 

VOCApONALEDUCATIQNmcORRECTJOWS • - ' ^' 

^ ■ //by 

, ' • * Mary Ann Evtn* « 
/ JoanPol( 
, . ' - ' Larry Salmony . v . ' ' 

« , • « - ^ 

"While many questions on. the kind of vocational education which jhouW be offw^to correc- ■ 
ttonal clients are unanswered, other qij||tions, even more basic, are often not even-^ed Should 
any^ocational training be provided afaTl? And, if so, whatjdministrative structiirrshould be us^ 
to deliver these services most effectively and most efficiently? 

This paper will address ^he latter question. It is based on work done by the staff of the Oregon 
Corrections Education Commission. • ^ . 

There arl^|tne references in this paper to agencies^ structure, and institutions which are uni- 
que to Oregon, but these references can be appli.ed to similar organizations elsewhere. 

CritHfc for Evaluation Potential Administrrtive Structures - * ' ^ ^ 

Eight criteria werp established for evaluation of the options available. Thca^iSifla are'oL-. 



lined below : 



Criterion V: • Prograrn Stignfa-the ablMty of the program to avokj negative labels attached , 
sto corrections clients^s a subgroups of the general poflUlatiotr . * 

ir ■ . » • • - ' ' 

Application bf this cnterlon preiiTudesthe creating of programs for creating of programs for 
dbrrections education clients th^t^would tencj to ittjate them further from the reg\jl|r educatibp •• 
community. Therefore, it is necessary that correc^BiBducationiiiiehts have access to the state'i- 
resources rn a form that:. . ' -Af ^ • ; ^• 

*A ^ ■ - I - . • 

» «,■.■ ' 

• minipcHzes visibility, 

' • V • 

• . a«)idspr9gramsde$igned^c|usively^for corrections clients, and 

• 's equivalent tp those offered to the state's gtneral education pofMjiatidn.*' ' . ^ 

* ■■ : «... • ■ ■ « 



•?resen|fSrt by Alary Ann Evan, Coordinator of Correctional Education, Oregon State 
Department of Education, Salem; Or&on. , ' ■ ^ * ' 



^ Criterion 1 1 . Credentialing-the abitity of the program to negotiate and deliver a compre 
hensive breadth and scope of legitimized licensing and credentiaHng, 

• Credentialing is of tfitu^l jmpdrtance in this soc%ty foe determining an individual's access to 
work and economic independence. Credentialing should offer the three foUovying elements: 

• Marketability - /kn evaluation of the marketable ;yalue of t|je eincation experience and 
the credential that certif i^ successful completion. • ^ - * / 

' ' • VerticahMobility - The value of the education Experience and reia|ed certificatfon, in 
' ' support of future advancement to higher pay, pre^ge, Vtat&, diversity of work, greater 
^ responsibility, etc. , \ ' v, 



Horizontal Mobility - Breadth of education experience to prepare and cre^tiai the : [ 
individual for work rn an entire fi^ld rather than nrwre narrowly clefined preparation, to \ 
a particular fSWt. • 



Many corrections clients suffer gross ecfucaiionai inaidequacies with the resqltant economicl/ul- 
nerability. All. too frequently, the attempts that are^nade Jo edi9:ate the prison inmate are accom- 
panied by credentialing that is limited and stigmatized. Lirniledand^igmatized credentials serve 
to isotai;^ rather than enhance choice and success. * . v J \ - ' • - * 

■ ' ■ ' • . ■ ■ ■ / . . ■■ ^- 

4]t the present time, a bfoad range of credentialing sources, and- procedures exist in the public 
e^Jucation system. These include: ^ ' " * - ^ 

• . • " «• ' • . \ ' 

, . • Secondary system which provides high school dioiomas and thp GED 

• Proprietary schools which offer certification. * 

• Apprenticeship training which of fer^certi'fioatieh and^Mcensing. 

' ^ • ; Gotnamunity college system^which offers the broadest range of choices for credentialing . 
' including the GED, adult high school diplomas. Vocational and Paraprofessional Certifica- 
ribn, A A degrees and access, to four-year higher education institutions. ^ ^ , 

■ • fy • : .V 

• Four-^r higher education system whieh'offers university baccalaureate and graduate . 
and pro^sional degrees. , * 

To maximize the clients' success upon release from incarceration, profiWfoh or parole, creden- 
tjals that compete favorabt/ in the job markfet are necessary. The delivery system shoukJ provide* 
stich credentials.^ ' , ^ * • ^ . . # 

* « 

Criterion I IJ:; Maxinrym Use of Existfig Education Reisfturces-ability to maximize the use 
of.the state's e^^inaresourc^ for comprehensiveness and flexibility. 

. , Progr^ comprehensiveness is possible'if the ability exists to draw upon a wide variety of exist- 
ing public and/or private education resources. These resources fnclude: 

' Instructional Staffs • " Counseling and Gaidante Staffs 

• Administrative Staffs . ■ ^ . • Facilities ' * 
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F lexibility is neceisary to use those relources to meet tf>e educatibnal, psyichological and wcial 
needs of the widisly diver|pnt client population on an individual or group ba^f ' \ ' ^ ^ 

^ Tliie accffc to existing educatidh facilities is necessary both for those cM ^ 

^ ^ and those on probation or parole. The development <if nf>echanisms that will allow for the iise, by in- 
carcerated tS\^y^ of efXistirrg community college and higher education facilities, is preferable to con 
^ structrng factliti^ within the institutions to duplicate existing resources. Probation and parole clienlfo 
^ are irrtbe community and are in a much better position to take advantage of existing resources. Ad> ^ 
^dition^l special f^ciltties for this relatively snuill number of students would be costly arKi clearly .... 
^ diH^dftive. ' . ' . < . 

Criterion IV Education System Impact-the program potentjahfor becoming^n effablished' 
* part of. the eXlsttrfg Wjication sy^em. \. ' ^ 

For realizing success is necessary that cdrrections education programs becQ(ite an^ablished 
N part of the stat&'s education system.. <The educatiofi community must lie committed to the state's ^ 
reH>onsit)ility to educate all^of its citizens and be prepared to fulfiH (his commitment with whatevei; 
reft)urces it is dipabte of delivering. Wrthout total commitment, the programs wiirenjoy no political 
Mvocacy. The resulr is a tentativeness and' vu(r)erabi)ity that preclude success. ^ . > 

^' / ' • . /' / ' - " ^ ' \ / 

Criterion V ; ^ CorrtectionS^ kTput—the ability to maximize education opportunity f6r correc- 
' ^ • ! , tipns ctientj& that is conr>pat1ble with present and/or ^^^^^ cdrrectional policy . ^ 

With Ofje exception-that is, maintain ^rji program^ they presently exisl-all df the Aimini$tfa> 
live structcir^ bein^ considered MN>u1kJ prpljabjy require otjustments in policy in tl|p Cor/ections 
Divisiccn. Wnat is in question>)ere4s the degr^ of controTand inputs tihat the Corrections Division 
'•^ill have if the existing structure is JtpJsk^ altered. ~ ' > 

Criterion Vh Potential far Community based Corrections Education-tfae ability to mee»^he 
^: \ . -chafHitng clients' needs b^sed on nationwide tr^s toward oommunity-based < ^ 
' corrections systems . / • " , 

The current trend in corrections policy is to provide cojnmunity-based corrections facitjties \ 

and rehabilita^n efforts. An admlnistr^tivestrUdlire for corrections education ^h;^ ' 

that is (X)mpatt()le with this trend. this*requires statewide^'education resourp^ and facilities and" ac? « 

cess to corrections education clients. ' . • 7 ' ' * f * / 

^ Criterion)/ II: Financial Consideration-the ability to draw upon ^soiyces of funding adequate 
% ^ for initiating and mairvtainiffg corrections education proyapSf \ . 

^ wide variety of funding sources for*education programs is available arnl shouhd be carefully. ^\ 
considered when weighjhg thp advantages and disadvantagesof one potentM administrative struc • ^ ' • 
, turing over another! A strudure $K(^l(t be selected w>iioh 

' maximum'f unding support fgr corrections education prog^am^^^^^f ' \ , 

' Criterion vHl : Evaluative Mechaoisms-the ability of theM mj||^rativ e stru^fbre tpc facilitate ^ 
/ th^ evaluation of corrections eduqtjon p>roy^jM ^~ \ 

^ *^dministrativ6 resp6nsibility*|or correctibns education progranr^ require built-in mechanismj 
for €Valuiftion, .In ord^ to deliver edu6atioh servi(A thjat areVespo'nsiyfe^ff the needvp' the client, 
continuing evfcwtiooin thr^p areaijs necessary. 
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• . Procyalfe Perfortnance Evaluatibn > A first'level.of .evaluation consists of program account- . 

ability. Art thci programs doing what they set out to do, i.e., serving nunlb^ Of dienu, 
providing specif ied hours of instruction, etc.? . 

• Effectiveness Evaluation : A sec6nd concern in evaluation has to do wtth.the effectiveness 
> of the activities undertaken. Are the programs producing the outcorpies desired? Such 

evaluations are amenable to the utilization of traditional experimental coigns, whicR sctok 
t^estabiish tbe degree to which the given activity has brought about an improvement in * 
specified performance criteria. , ' /' • ' 

' • Continuing N^fd^ Assessmertt r Client and staff needs mu^ be continually assessed in order 
to make decisions for development of new programs. I!4evy programs shoukl evoh^e out of a 
systematic evaliiat%)n and review process wNcb t)eips to' kj^tify ne^ * 

Alter>>ative Structures * * ' ^ ' Mk, 

'^^^ T" . ■•' !# 

Twelve 5tru6tures were identified ^ options to^be considered. While other po^iKtite {nay exist, 
this p>ap% will be confined to the following alternatives: " . • 

operation by Education Coordinating Council, ^ ' - , , 

•t!){)eration by Vocational Rehabilitation Division, ^ * . 

. ; . ' V 

assimilatipn by the local school'distrirt. " ^ ' - 

y • establishment of an independent commission, ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

assimilatio?! by a community college, . ■ '1 

creaiionofanjndepj^ndent community college, . • 

. ereation of a special school district. ' • * 

operati^ by State. Board of Higher Education, . ^ - . 



operjation by'State Board of Education, 
estiblishmeot of a semi-autonomous commission; 
operation by Division, of Con^nuing Education, and 



continuation of existing st^Hbture within thre Correctiops(Divjsion. 

Application of Criteriei^ . " - * ^ ^ * > 

, * Several of these opftions iivefe eliminated wheh! the criteria were applied. Th^ discussion that. , 
..follqws deals with the struC'tures as they exist in Oregbn. It should be* rioted that different states may 
have other results when conskJerihg tlie same administrative structure because of organisational vart^ ^ 
ations. ' ' . ' / ' . . , ,^ 



^, Operation of corrections education programs by t^ Educational Coordinating Couocil. 
One of the primary purposes of the Education Cowdinatihg Council is to adjudicate the 
inevitable conflicts arising among jducation agencfifesand institutions in the state. In or 
der to do this, the Council-must rlhiain a neutral artJflfer./Tl^e Council's responsibility is • 
to provki^^licy research for those a^cies that have vested interests in education in the 
jitate. Providing on-line services would vitiate the neutrality necejsary to adjudicate con 
1 lipts betvyeen other agencies in the state who provide educational services. If the Council 
wercfcto^be given responsibility for administering corrections educa|ion programs, it would 
. ^njean a loss to the state pf its only ^utral independent educationa gency. For this reason, 
the*Education Coordinating Council was eliminateki. ' ' ^/^'^^ 

2. /^^ration of corrections educatfon pr<i|[ra>ns by the Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 
Yhe purpose of the Vocational Rehabilitation pivision is to assist thdse persons who are 
physically, men^||||^emotionally and socially handicapped. The basic. eligibility requjre- % 
^mjents for acquirincPser vices fronr) this agency inqlude. * ^ • ^ 

• a disabling condition dsdetine<] by the Division, 

. • caOses of disability that canWalleviated b^^fviges fronnrthe i^ivisidn, and- 

• ' rea^rtabie expectation thatjthe individual wilf eventuaify becom^^fsu^rting. 

In order to receive education services frorii the Vocational Rehabifitatioh*Divi^nV cor 
• tions clients would, for themos$ part, be defined a^'spcidllyha^ic^pped, or more def 
tively^ssesjsing "behavior pattern disorder." Counselors wou/ld then write education 
plans »r the client and fujxJing forreaHzing these plans would be provided through the 
, Vocational Rehat>ilitation Division, The Division coordinates the^ise'of eduction re- 
sources alreadv existing inihe state, and funds participation orVjan individualjbpsis.'^ Given 
the guidelines Wl bbjectives undec which the Vocational Rehawfitation Division currently 
operates, it is uAlikely that it could ^ucce»fully adnjinister ed'upation progref*w foi- correc 
tibns cliehts'forvthe following reasons: • . ^ 

• Financial difficulties - the Division is required to apply strjrfi&ent guide-lines in detef 
mining clients who qualif^^ as "behavior pattern disorder^! Tentr^ * r 
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• . " ^Education co?hmitment - the Division, at this tiTT>e. does not havefthp spgdfir p<Ai^ 

' cational e^ftpeptise necessary to deliver adequate corrections education prograrn^* *• ' 

• Compounding stigma - It would. not be desirable to apply the "beharvitjr^ttern 
disorder" stigma to the already labeled. corrections client. , ' 

3. Assimiiatioh by the local *hool district. The local sChoJl district is-responsii)le foi proVid 
ing education services for grades 1 through J2 inside specified geoQraphiqarf boundaries^ • 

> " Correctional institutions located within those boundaries cx)uld be legacy considered within 
. ihe junsdictionof the Salem School Distr*ict. Corrections education ^digrams could .con- 
ceivably be administered by the dist^ct, but % several r^sons thiffjilternative has been 
eliminifed: - x . * ■ . . C *. . ' 

• • , Program ^gma - The range of ages of corrections clients is greater th^n that of the ' 

school disthct population. - Although some^of the edticatioy eeds of these two 
groups are similar, the services 3re direaed toward a youn^ population in general. 



Services ^ejcifically designed forjbdult popuiatiSns with the public imagcLttwt ac 
compani#aduljt progr^s woufd be more beneficial. Th^ client wbuld not be bur- 
detied with the stignr\a, real or imagined, of h^^ing to relate to what might be publicly 
.perceived as a program for children. 

Limited ft^psources - This alterni|tive does not lend itself to a comprefife«5ive use of 
the state's resources^ such as community colleges and institutions of highef educa- 
tion. This potentially timits curriculum and staffing as well as the flexibility neces- 
sary to s^ve this diverse population. , " ' ' / 



• Community-based Corrections -^This alternative does not lend itself to accommddat 
ing the trend in corrections toward community-based corrections systems, since clients 
may bei4|||led in any school district thrqyghout the state. 

Creation of an Independent tommission. ; An indepeniient commission could be given re- 
sponsibility bx legislative mandate to administer correcthons education programs. Ideally, 
the commission would include memt^ers representing theeducation community, the cdr- 
rectional system, relaterf state-agencies, and politicah interests. The commission could con- 
tract on a needs basis for all services from public and private education resources inthe * 
state ^ ^ » X ^ " . • 

Although there are advefqjM^,auiriptementing this alternative, its disadvantages are greater, 

and^at times ironidally intemwoed with its strengths. Some strengths are: ^ / 

^ . ^ ' ■ ^ v^r 

•' Flexibility - An independent commission is unbeholden to any one educational in- . . 
stitgtion and could contract from any of the state's resources for the best services 
available' ' ^ * • - ' * 

• Corrections Input - Positions on the commission'woiild be c|;eated to assure forrrial 
policy input from the Corrections Division. f * - % 

• \ Comntunlfy based Corrections Systems - This alternative could enhafnce the trend ' 

in the state toward community-based corrections systems and Could respond to char>ges ^ 
in the system ^ \ 

^' . ' • ' % . " 

• Politicai Visibility - A txjtentie^^advantage of an indfependent commissiorr is its 'ability 
to derpand political recognition, and hence financial support and a* visibility 'that de 
rnands responsiv|pess from the s^jte's education institutions/ . > , 

On the other hand, thi^ alternative ha^several disadvantages: ' 

^ Stigma Poetical visibihty^ listed above as a strength, is converselycne of thi^ter- 
' ; native's mVor weaknesses. It is undesirable that a group repi^esenting a corrections 
^nstUuehCy be publicly visible due to the stigma necessarily attaching itself Iftthe". 
programs as a result, Althoiwh the political support might be present the potential 
'"lebeling should be avoided, 4 ' , ' ' 

\y ' ^ ^ • ^ * ' " 

^ Additional Bureaucracy - The addition of a laroe strurmrp rn aHminTctor mrrortinnff , 

eduction programs is cumbersome, costly and duplicative. ; . - . 

• Institutional Backing - One of tl* major reasons for elinxinating this3(tvnative is 
- Its potential political vulnerability and the resulting consequences^for cori-^ions 
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eclocition programs. ^ independent comnriiiiiQn tfpei not have the inttitutional 
Jupportnecesnry for amving that con^k>nf«Elu 

ettablished part of the state's cixitting education system. This suggesua tmtativf ^ 
and.\nilnerab|e administrttive stricture; hence, tentative and vulnerable €orrectK>ns^ 
; l^ucation programs. 

. A#i$llati6n by a communfty college. The jurisdiction of each community college is de- 
fine! by geographical boundaries, and property taxes are levied within those boundaries , 
to support eacht)f the institutions, supplemented by some state funds. Each college is 
responsibre lor providing access to its services to dny adul) trftizen residing within its . 

'specified boundaries. If a corrections institution is located within a community coHeg^. 
district, its inmates might be considered as residents of that district. This alternative has 
been considered seriously because it lends itself to the logical placing of respons%)i(ity 
upon an institution tKst may already have an obligation in this area. ' 

Kiipwever, careful consideration suggests that this alternative is unsatisfactory for the fol- 
lowing ^easpns: . ^ 

Instituiion Stigma hWis unfair to expect one institution to provide foi; the educa- 
tion neWs of the x>ral incarcerated corrections population. The inevitable stigma 
applim to that institution would diminish its effectiveness fc^ alt of its students and 
woul^ negate any gain for corrections clients: ^ ' 

• Limited Options - Locking into one institution is limiting and precludes pi-o^ding 
a diversity of academic^and vocational training and df ferings. Resources from One 
community college cannot provide the compf dimsiye ra^ge 6f options necessary 
for the corrections client population. 

• Limits Conimunity bteed Possibflitift - This ,alternatiS| does not lend itself to trends 
toward community-based torrections systems throughout the state. ^ 

Creation of an independ^t community college. The creation of an independent /comma"- 
nity college specifically for the providing of education services to correction&clients would 
require approval from the State Board of f dlSatiOn as well as legislativemJindate; This 
alternative has been rejected for several reasons: 

• Admin^^ative Costs - The creation of a separate education* identity is unnecessary. 
The administrative staff ingtt^t^WQuld be necessary represents a cost that is excessive 
and duplicative. ^ 

• Maximum Use of Resources - Creating a separate institution that does not make use 
of existing resources is not cost-effective. 

• Stigma - Separating o^rection educatk>n progwms from the state's legitimate edu- 
cation institutions is a situation that already exists in the present delivery system. 
An independent community college wouM offef\a new name perhaps, but unevokl- 

» able labeling of progilams ati^ credentialing is the inevitable re^lt. ^ 

Isolation of Clients - This alternative would serve to isolate the corrections dient. 
E^ep though approval and accreditation wouW be offered through the State Board ' 
all students in this community college wftuld be corrections clients. »Thisis \, 



Indefensible given the assumption that education sboutd serve to enhance the in* 
carcerated olient's rehabilitation and chances.of suo^ in the outskte community. 

Creation of a special school-district. This is an administr^ative alternative for delivering cor- 
rections education programs that is becoming increasingly popular throughout the country. 
The major reason for selecting this alternative, and a legitimate one, seems to be that it makes 
available some funding thafls not av^il^te tatfepartmentsof corrections for education pro* 
grams. Creating an additional school district, subject to state requirements and accreditation, 
ista means of assuring that a state meet^s responsibility to educate allof its ctti^ns, includ- 
ing ttiose citizens who are incarcerated or on release, ttwould, in all probability, also im-. « 
prove the quality of education that is delivered, in any areas in which current programs ' 
ace not comparable to.those offered in the public education system. 

N \ 
However, there are difficulties with this ajternative and it is recommended in this study 
that corrections education programs in Oregon i^t adopt ^his alternative. Most of the 
reasons for rejecting the creatioi^ of a special school district are^he same as thqse not€fd' 
for eliminating the above independent a>mmunity college alternative. These include: 



Administrative Costs ^ 
Maximum Use of Resources 
Stigma 

Isolation af Clients 



Funding Difficalties - A statewide tax base for funding a special school district would 
have to be created. It cannot be assumed that the financial advantage that results would 
be substantially greater than that which is already prodded for corrections education 
programs. Federal funding now restricted to school districts would be available to 
corrections education, but could be offset by loss of some federal monies now avail* 
able to correctional programs. ; - *^ 



• Program Stigma - As was nqted in the discussion regarding assimilation by the local 
^hool district, programs for adults should be developed in a setting which is adult. 

Operation of correc^ns education programs by the State Board of Higher Education^ 
The State Board of Higher Education operates state-supported four-year institutions 6f 
higher learning, and state supported pro||isionaWschools. 

In additioh, the Board also oversees the Division of Continuing Education which is a self- 
supporting unit and administeirs a diversified program or university adult education and 
community services throughout the state. The three primary function? of the State Sys- 
tem of Higher Edi^tion are. - . ' . • , 

• to provide higher education instruction, 

• to conduct research, and 



to entend resources for public service. 
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It is concavabie that the Board of Higher Education qould administer corrections educa* 
tion programs. However, it is not the Board's responsibility to provide the kind of ser- 
.vices needed by the majority of corrections clients. Higher education services do not in- 
clude adult basic education or the range of vocational paraprofessional training and 
certification at t*wiecessary levels. Although the Board of Higher Education could con- 
tract for these services, there is no subst^ffiay reason f£r making that request. 



. There is substantial reason, however, for builOmg into an administrative structure for cor- 
rections education programs the commitmentAy the Board to programs that will req^e 
^ the use of higher education resources in the stJ^. This will inctude those corrections^ 
clients'who are incarcerated »r on release who r^ed access to higher education resources 
as well as correct ions jstaff who reqtfire ongoing training in their professions. The public 
four year institutions*are the state'^s primary resources for extending higher education 'and' 
graduate studies to corrections clients and corrections staff. Resources and f^cilitie«re 
dispersed statewide and considerable funding allocations come from state and federal 
sources for publi^education purposes. However, the State System of Higher E^ecation 
,; * is best equipped and has the responsibility to,respond'to the higher education Tieeds of 

corrections staff and clients and should continue to d(Xso under any administrative struc- 
turing "j^ 

Extensive Analysis of Selected Alternatives 

Several of the options for administrative structures appeared in Oregon to be especially appro- 
priate. These options are considered here in greater detail. 

^ 

9. Operation.of corrections education programs by .the Division of Contmui/tg Education. 
The Division of Continuing Education is a self-supporting unit of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education. The Division administers a diversified program of university adult 
education community services throughout the state. Regional offices are located through- 
. out the state, and contact with the Division of Continuing Education can also be made 
through most school districts. 

College and high school credit level stydy is arra/iged through the Division. Credit is given, 
upon successfCjl completion of examinations. An extensive education film and materials 
library exists in addition to special instructional systeTO, publications, motion pictures, tape 
recordings, slides, all materials under contract with individuals, agencies and institutions. 
Most instruction IS providedlfy regular members of cof^lie and university staffs, appr9v^5^ 
by accredited institutions and hirecf by the Division on a part-tinae temporary^basis. Hirfng'^ 
of full-time instruction staff is avoided. This allows the Division to off^ instruction based 
ort community or individual need rather than locking in to a faculty that might not^be 
capable ot delivering /i^ed services. Previously developed criteria are applied to the 
Division of Continuing Education, with these results: ' • % 
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Criterion'l - Program Stigma ^ * * 

Labeling and stigma are not inherent in the Division of Continuing Education programs. 
In addition, the Division of Continuing Education has the ability to contract from p wide 
variet^vof sources that are not labeled and stigmatized. However, as with any of the alter- 
natives, special programs created by Division of Continuing Education for corrections 
clients may acquire a stigma. # 
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Criterion II - Credentlaling ' 

* * • * ' 

The Division of Continuing Educalion has the ability to: 

• provide credit^ toward credentials, but n^t the credentials themselves.^ 

• coordinate and negotiate delivery erf unstigmatized cr^denti^k 
Criterion llf - Maximum Usejof Resources 

The Division of Continuing Education has the ability to: ' ' - 

• deliver a comprehensive range of offerings ^rom public and private sources slaie- 

' -wide, including proprietary schools, higher education institutions (public and private) 
and community colleges. . 

• meet the needs of a widely divergent population by coordinating staTtewtde educa- 
tion r^urces for clients on profaation/pardle as well as the continuing education of 
law enforce[nent personnel.. • ^ . . ^ 

• coordinate administrative contacts statewide at civil service level salaries. 

• use' facilities throughout state, i.e., public and private schools, business facilities, ' . 
churches, state offices, etc. 

Criterion IV -- Ediucation System Impact 

The Division of Continuing Education has the ability to : 

create new program^^eriw^ll as integrate clients into established education systems. 

• coordinate statewide education resources, a nw:essity for establishing corrections 
education release prograriis as part of existiilg education systems. ^ 

Hpwever, because the Division of Continuing Education is self-supporting, the Division 
is politicaHv vulheratpte. This could jeopardize a corrections program if the Division of 
Continuing Education was una^e to rpaintainlhe necessary suppc^rt and commitment 
from the state's funding sources and th.e education community. 

Criterion V - Correictipns Input ^ - ' 

, Formal administrative links would have to be established to*assure Corrections Division 
input. Any administrative structuring^ including this one, would of cours& have to ad- 
dress the potential conflicts between corrections policy and education policy where in- 
-terfaces^^fst- ' ^ * ' ' » v 

Criterion ^l"^ Potential fcfr Commugity based Education • 
The Division of pontinujng Education jias the ability to : " , 

• meet client needs by Accommodating trends towartt conrKnunity-based corrections, 
systems-with its access to statewide resources gnd contacts. 



" • addf^ess rfiore ef f^ctiveljy ttjat other alternatives the, educational needXf p/obation/ 
• parole chentidue to its stat^ide resources'and contii^. • \\ 

Criterion VII -'Financial Considerations ^ , 

Funding for corrections education programs; if adminiitered by the Division of Continutng 
Educ^tionrwould conqe primarily through theSt^ General Fund and through federal - 
funding for correctiorts programs. ' * ^ 

Student Financial Aid is not available at this time to support students taking courses for . ' 
Division x)f Continuing Education credit. ^ . * * 

i ^ . , 

Criterion VIII - .Evaluative Mechanisms * . 

II 

The Division of Continuing Education fuw<:ftions on'^the basis of ongoing assessment of 
needs and therefore can offer programs which can be evaluated. ^ 

Continuation of the present system, with programs operated by the Corr^fctions Divi^on. 
The Corrections Division provides general administration for state correctional facilities 
and, in Oregon, for parole and probation services as well. The.Division also works-with 
the State Law Enfor<^ment Coun9il and other agencies to develop community programs ^ 
for misdemeanants and selected felorisr" . \ 

*. ' • ' _ - 

The^Oregon Corrections Division presently provides Adult BaSic Education^ Vocational " • 
Training and Higher Education programs wifhin the correctiohat facilities, and education 
release opportunities for a number pf its clients. These programs are now supported en-. 
tirely,by the CcTrrectlons Division through general fund appropriations and special state ^ 
and federal grants. ' \ • -^""^ . 

Application ol the criteria' to the^ present system, Sives Jtbe following results: 



Criterion I - ProgranirStigma 



Progra?n$ operated by the correct ionat system within ils confines necessarily fnvolve the 
stigma of being associated with corrections. Without a greater>comnmtmdnt from th^ 
state's education community for delivery of its ibices to corrections clients, stigm^tfzed 
and labeled program^ are impossit)le to avoid. . . \ ^ ^ 

Criterion M — Credentialinq ' . ' ^ ^ * ' ^ • . ' , ^ v 

V ' ^* * ^ • ' ' • 

GiVCTi the limited access to the state's educatie/i resources as welfls restrictions inherent 
in confining programyojimited facilities,^orrections education programs have^i^idulty 
negotiating and deliverrng a compr^nsive breadth and scope of legitimized licensing and 
credentialing; , • * . , - . 

Criterion III - Maximum Use of Existing Reft)urces ^ ^ > ^ 

Th^orrections Division is not npw, in structure or staffing, equipped to negotiate utiliz- 
ation of existing educational resources for its client?. The complexity of this problem is 
due in part 4o a lack of central coordination of the various educational resources in the 
state. " ^ . ' 

■ ■ '\ . ■ ■ ■ : . - / 
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Corrections Division education programs. have little chance of becoming an established 
part of the existing education system, edification of new education'programs is usuallf^. 
an arduous proce^ requiring years of work and a great amount of staff time. Additionally, 
Ihese changes. n^st be done within the opgantzational 'structure budgeting prooeW of ' 
tj^ Division. 



Criterion V ^ Correctfo^is^'put 



An administrative structciring for corrections education programs musfMdreis|-itiietf to 
Corrections Division policy and*the inevitable conflicts that wiil exist Bet^tefi custodial* , 
responsibility and the responsibility for delivering education programs^j The question to be 
considered here is whether the educatiortal 'interestsof thevCtients can be adequately repre- 
sented when there H a conflict between custodial demands and ^ucational needs'Jf totaC 
^ program responsibility lies within the Corrections Divisidn. - ' , 

'Criterion VI - Potetntial for Community-based Corrections Education / 

Tnafe is mfnimal potential for ^equate education programs to meet client needs com- 
munity-jbased correct ions systems dUe^to limit^ access to the statels education resources, 
i.e., financial, instructional dredentialing, facilities, administrative staffing. Additionjal 
education-oriented staff would be required to negotiate for such services throughout the ^ ■ * 
. state. • , ^ r 

Criterion VII - Financial Considerations * * . " . . ' \ 

. Qofrections Division education programs do not have access to : ' ' \ 

• genetaf fund appropriations equated with stateVeducatiOtncsystem, funding. 

. ■ * * ' ' J ' 

• ' ^ federal fun^Kng resources corngarabl^ to secondary, Comnrunity.Cb^jege and Higher * 

Education sources of ^funding. . . ' 

- - Z • * ^ ^ ^ , / ' - 

# Without adequate funding, corrections education programspannot function successfully. 
X * Ar^ administrative structure for these programs -musft address itself to this difficulty and 

5| be capablf of negotiating and deliVer^[|||tieneces^ry fundirig. ^ J 

r * . *^ ' ' ' .^^ . * ^ ^ 

Criterion VI H — Evaluative M echanisms - 

^ ^ -I 

^ • E)(is^|^orrecti9ns Division education prog%ims do not i|rovide adequate pricing evalu- 
ation o^rdgrams. Funding has not been availabf^ to pro^e the additional staffing or 
conlfacted s«^iCesw(iich would i>e retjoired. . * ' 

1 . Operation of correction j education programs by the "State Board of Education. The State ^ 
poard of E^ucdtion is responsible for planning and evaluating public elementary, secdhdary, 
and community college education. It sets broad, general policiesto guide the operation of 

* local school and community collie-districts, it decides on priority objectives for t)iffeedu- 
catibnat system in gr^es Icindergarten through 14. The Bo^rd authorizes state courses of / 
stud)|s^opts rules for the general government of public scfeoli', establishes state standards 
•for pubjibjschodjs, and negotiates any^ contracts for agreements on behalf of the state for 
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receipt of f^rtl fufWs for educational purposes. The Boardof'Educatioo staff, headed , 
by the Superintfhd^nt of Public.lnstrijction, exercises all-^ministrative functions relating 
to supervision and maniigement of public elementary and seeondary schools and* commu-. 
pity colleges not ppnferred »aw on some other agency. , Fynhermore, the State Board . 
of Education in Or^n is r^ired b^Maw t9*providi& and assure access to its education 
Servicet.to all citizeWof the state. ^ ' * , ^ 

When the criteria are applied to ^e State ,Bodrd of Education, result^ aVe as folloWsf' • - 
Criterion I — Program Stigma , ^ ' , 

The State Board has the ability to integrate corrections clients into alrftady existing pro-* 
grams in communities throgghout the state. This alleviates the possibility pf any one in- 
.stitution becoming ov^balanced with this subgroup of the population vfith resulting 
stigmatizartion of that institution. The State Board nought also create-speciaf programs for 
correcfions^clier^ts.. This method, as previously stated. Would' involve a Sligma for correc- 
tions clients. * " - 

Criterion II - Credentialing / - * ' - \ 

The State Board of Education has thenBbiHty t» provide access-to a broad range of creden- ^ 
tialing and licensing through its secondary aricKcommunity coHege systems. These creden- 
tials would be marketable and -unstigmatized.NAgain, this advantage would be lost ff special . 
programs were developed for Corrections clients) ^ ^ - 

Criterion III - Maximum Ose of Resources 

The State Boafd^has accesrto the state's broadest range of resources necessary for^orre* 
tions cfient education incfu^ing instruction, counseling and guidance, and administrative ,^ 
staffs and facilities. Most of these needed resources ^|^||»art of the state's existing second^ 
ary ancTcommunity college systems. 
^ ^: 

^iterjon IV - EducatiDn System Impact . 
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The State Board of Education has the greote^^tential of the twelve alternatives for as- 
suring that corrections education proyams iJRme an established part q1 the state's edu; 
catioasystem. This potential, howeyejj^ could be realized orrty through^an appro0f^e ' 
legislative mandate given and^accompanying. funding for imp^pientattop. 

Criterion V -^Corrections Input ^ - ^ . : " 

* " *' ^ 

As with the Division o^ Cpntiquing^EdCication^formal lirAg^s wolld nejd'to^be established 
to negotiate conflicts and come to^ome resolution. ' *' ^ 

* ' . ' ' ' ' 'r • 

fcriterion VI - Potentiarfor Gommunitv-based Education - 

— 7 ' — ^ — 

The State Board of tducation has the potential ability for meeting'^tbe corrections^clients' 
changing needs based on trends^ toward cclnr^unity -based corrections systems. The com- 
munity college system/irt particular, coul^ be coordinated toweet this nevv demand. 



Criterion VII - Finagcial Considerations 
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The State Boar4^|^ the ability;io dravy'uporva widef^ge^f funding sources: federal, * 
state and^ local, .fnis alternative pr6vid65 direct acceis to those funding sources. It is 
necessary that those sources be available to corrections clients it^dequate edijcation . . 
programs are td be reafized. - . ^ • / 

CriterioaVltl ---Evaluative Mechanisms ; , * 

One of the maior functions of the Board is evaluation of needs and programs and an eval- . 
uation component is bujit ihto its adrr]Fni$tfdtive structure. This component cpuld easily 
be expanded to^ encompass correetiois prbgranlsw^ . 

Creation of a semi-autonomouj commission. The'creation of a semi-a"utolion7o'us<»cnmis-' 
sign to adrr\jnister corrections education programs has strength^ and weaknesses^iroilar to 
those of the independent (Commission. , , _ 

The advantages of^the semi-autonomqus commission over the independent Ammii^sjon * 
are: ^ , - . • • : ^ 



• budget SMPPOrt - Funding would be.accessible'through the bddget of the agency 
under which the commission was housed, i.e., Qgrrections Division, State Boarct'Of 
Education, or other agency * * ^ . S^- 

. * ' " ' '^-'^ ' r ' 

• acc^^o^esources - The commission ^uld have access to the resources of the 
agency under which it vyas hous^, afid to those resources represented by positions 
on the commission' . / 

.Application of the cr^tefia to this^option results in these findings: 

CriteritoJ - Prbgram Stigma ^ * ' . * ^ . ' 

A commission has the ability to avoid stigma deperKli^ u]K>n where*it'is1iou|ed. It$ place- 
ment ^(so^ternTined'thb resources to*yvhich it h^^$ a<^^B^ /\ ^ 

t>iterion 1 1 - Credent ia I ing = - « ' ^ . ♦ 

-r-^ r . ' " 

A com(:nission hds the ability, depending upon wherelt is hou^, to offer a breadth and 
scope'of legitimized credential ing. « - * / 

Criterion III — MaximunfyUfe o! Resources ^ " " • ' 

j^As withCriterta \ ^nd H, the location aod make up^of the commission would determine ' 
the extent to which it couljillltijize existing resourc^. : ^ ' ' 

Criterion^lV - Education Systi^m Impact . ^ - • # 

This alternative hfis^the potential for assuring that correction|pducation programs become 
antetablished part of' the existing education prpgVams placed within th^ ediMtion cofnrriO 
nity, ^ . . . • 

Criterion V —Corrections l^nput ^ , • . 



I 



A semi autonomoys commission coukJ insure corrections input either as a result of place- 
ment of the commission or the provision oT positions on the commission specified for 
' . corrections input. _ ' , " 

■• ■ ^ > 1. 

Criterion VI - Potential foy CommUnity-based Education ^ ^ 

This alternative does not lend itself readily to meeting clien^eeds based in community- 
based cocrection? systems, unless care is taken to insure tha^mmission membership 
representsthisinterest: . ' . ^ ^ 

Criterion VII - Financial Considerations * • * 

. StfategicalJy heused, the commission woxjid have access to the state's financial education 
resources for corrections education programs, which ar^not accessible to these progralfe 
at this time. . ^ ^ - - 

' . \ ' ^' 
Criterioni^VIII - Evaluative Mecha»wns . . . ^ , . 

If the evaluation mechanisms are develoRed initially, evaiu&tlon under this option could ' 
become part of the corrections education system. - ^ , , . ^ 

Conclusj8§ t . * . ^ • ' » 

In the State of Orefon, a sefrij-autonomous commission Wds establish^ Its membership IrC- _ 
cjud^ representatives of the Correfctions Division, the State Department of Education, the State t 
System of Higher Education, the Employment Divisionvand th^ community colleges. Tbe respon-' 
sibility for planning the' corrections education program and delh/efy system is vested in the State 
Department df Eduction. The planning process^is carried out by the commission (called the Joint 
Corrections Education Planning and DeveJoprtient Team) staffed by. Department of Education per- 
sonnel. The Corrections Division retains operational respongbility. , \^ 

Oregon's solution was^pf cour^ dfctated by Oregon's sftiiation. It is hoped, however, that the 
methpdoldgy applied bere,ijiight be useful in otheK systems as wAl. ; ' \ 
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iryf FORMATION RETRIEVAL SYSTEMS: ' 
WHOjaEEOSTHEf^ 

P •. ' / . ' •• * 

byPaulE.Schro«3«'^ L ' 

The question which isfhe topic of this paper is indeed a very interesting and perplexing one, 
Perhaps the easiest Way to .deal with it is to JBiswer "You need todpy or will need in the rwar future,' 
information retrieval systems to assjst you in perform ing-imur work In a /nore comprehensive, ^fec- 
tive, and efficient mannerthanj^ou do now without such sfstems." 

Why do we need informant ioll^sy$tems? Because we are a nation, a worW.^nd a profession vJwch 
constantly creates and uses large quantities of information in one form or awther, therefore, It 
seems logical that we need the distance oKa systemifed way of collecting, storing ^ni dimminating 
these various kinds and forms of .information to sav^ Os trom each having to perform those^unctions. 
If each person had to search for, collect,rand store the wide variety of information we work with, we 
wOuM probably not have time to ev^ use that information*. - , ^ 

\ylet us not spend any more t'ltne on discussing the philosophical aspectror,ratkmale f# irtfor* 
matron syrtems. Instead, let's discuss what systems, currently in operation, might be of assistance 
to you who disinterested in information dealing with vocational educattea, correctlons/and voca- 
tional educatflh in corrections. - ^ - 

The following is a ll^t of •acnjnyms for several inforWibn systems which daai with the topics 
just mentioned: »>tow many of mem can you identify and what does each system provkJc for you? ' * 

ERIC (Edu^atii^naJ Resources Information (^n • 

flIE (Resources in Education - a publication of ERIC) 
CIJE (Current Index to Joi^nall in Wucation - a jwiblication of ERIC) 

AIM/ARM ^Abstracts of instructional and Re^a\ch 'Materials in Vocational and T^hJlcaT 
^ 4 Education) ' ^ * ' 

R9E (Resources m Vocational Education - ^publication of A) W/ARM) 




NNCCV-TE <Nationai Network for Curriculum Coordination r»n VocajionaHechrvcai 
f ' Education)^ ' ♦ * * * 

RCU fPesearch Coordinating Unit for VcJlbtionat Education) ^ 
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yaul E. "Schroder is a Specialist at The Center for Vocational Education, The/ohio State 
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' .SSI EJSmithsorypn Science Information Exchange) ^ ' / 

NICEM (National I nfojmatida Center for Educ^fcMial M - 

41 DIALOGS A \fdA^^ of the Ttockheed Information Sciences computerised data base system) 

NCJRS (National Crfminal Jurtice Reference Service) . ' ' 

^ LEA^^J^ Enforcement Assistance Administration) • • . 

t NCCJI.S (National Clearinghouse for Criminal Justice Inforrnatton Systems) 

NCCJPA (National Cle^ringhous^or Criminal Justice Planning and Architecture) 

Briefly, let us describe wt^at^each system jcan provide for you: Ke^ in mind that t*iese systems 
are document. oriented. That is, most of them search for, collect, process; store, announce availability, 
. and make availablejpmany instances copies of reports, books, instructional materials, etc.-docu * 
snents. A few of th?%ystems, namply the RCU^s NNCCU-TE, LEAA, NGGJiS, NCCJPA, and DIALOG 
do not' d^l primarily with documents o^her than their own publications. ' Thpy do, however, provide 
referral, technical assistance, and at-cost services whitrfi are' generally not part of th^e servl^ of thtf 
OFther "information systems/' ' , , ' . 

- ^ ' * ^ , * ' . - ' ^ : • - 46 

' . Keep in mind that we are talking about document and referfaj/techriical assistance information 
systems. We won't discuss data or managerfent information systi^ which exist in abundance any* 
where you look. Such systems rndude manpower data like the Bureau Of LaboiJStatistics and state 
"iob data banks." These typex>f systems, mahual or computerized, are also "valuablelbols in your 
work. But our purpqse here is to hfghlight those infofqnation systems Vlhich can|*obably bHng you, 
from national and international sOurccs, information, in document form about vocational education 
in corrections. r \ 

* , it ' • r 

of Instruction and Research Materials in ' /' ^ 

itional anrf Technicaf Education ' ' ' * * ' 
— ' V . » . , V 

fn an effort to make information regardin^elevant instruajonal and research materials (il^-u^ « . 
and uhder developft>ent) in vocational ahd techrtfcal education accessible to'thosp who can use these ^ 
materials td infjprove edycation. The Center for Vocational EducatSon, The Ohio State University, * 
1960 Kenny Road, Cplumbus. Ohio, produces a publication entitled /^tracfs of /nstrucHms/ and 
. Research Materials in Vocational and Technical Education (AIM/ABMj, recently renamed Jtesources 
iff Vocational Bducati^n, ^ 

This publication covers a wide range qf areas in vocational and teehpical eflucation:' agr icuHural 
education, business 3nd office education, distributive e^lucatiph, health occupations education, hdro(B 
^condmics education, consumer education, industrial arts education, trade and industrial 6ducation^ • 
and related fieWs. such as manpower economics, occupational gukiance, and dccupationalVehabilita- 
tion. Basically, the users oi AIM/ARM are associated wiith one of th€fabove^m6ntiofied areas anc^iik 
elude researchers, teachers,.curricuJum specialists, administrator$,^planners, students and coynsejorr 
as well as business and industry fharNigeri T ; , • . * 

' • . • ■ ' \ . ■ * ' •: • 

Each bi monthly issue of AIM/ARM contains the following sectj,of1s: Abstracts, Subject Ihdfex, 
uthor Index, and Projects jn Progress. The "Abstracts" section presents information about authors. 




titles. availabMtty, and the content of documents. Information of»this nature can help the reader de- 
termiQe if he or^she wants to read the full text of the document. If more iri-depth ii^rmation is de- 
sired; copies of ful^ texts of most docuhients are'ai^ailabJ^tf^^ the AlM/AWMI MIaof iche Sets« 

. ' ' T^^ '^^^J®^^ lodex'' lists subject-^^escriptors which conform to those, listed ih the Thesaurus of 
ERtCf Descriptors. ' Th^ purpose of the index 'is to help the user locate abstracts bf documents r^|vant 
.JO hl{:(«: her miformatioh negds. The subjects in this index are listed-alphabetically, with VT ac^Sibn 
numbers^listed in numerical order under each subject heading, 

% The "Author Index" lists documents under the name(s) of their author(s). It is arranged in al- ' 
phabetical order by the p^;soh's last name and/Mrffe institutions full name. Document abstracts 
appear in numerical order u^der th^ljlpme of eatPluthor and/or inftitJtion. 



A ^tion In ^IM/ARM entitled "Projects in.Progress" announces m-progress research and cur- 
riculum development projects Jundkl by the Vocational Education Amendments of 19C^ (Publjc ' ^ 
Luw 90-576), ^Parts C, D, and L Abstracts in this section (with VTP accession numbers) fi^p Wrkeep * . 
^ ' the reader awar^ of ongoing research apd curriculum developnnent projects and«activlties in vocational 
education Contributors of materials for announcement in A^M/ARM include Icfcal school districts, 
state departments of oijucation, curr?tulum rhateriats la|)oratories, professional* asspciat ions, indus- ' 
trial organizations, U.S Office. of Education, private foundations, and other org^izations. 

* Aerospace EdUcatton foundation ^ ' ' ' ' 

The Aerospace Bdtrcation Foundation (AEF) is a porvprojit ot-ganizatipnJocated at 1750 _ 
^Pennsylvania A\4enu6. N.W.. Washington, D.C. >The prii^|ry purpose of the orgaT^ization is toa^ply ' 

aerospace technology to the advancement oteducation.* In doting so, AEF has as one of its tasks the • * 
. ^determination and dissemination of those U.S. Air Force yocal/ioffa I -technical training mV^ials ap- 
•plicabte^ftK civilian school use.- / > , ' 

' ' ' ' ' - ' , . ' ' ' ' ~ 

\ * ^^^i^ ^ ^^^^ Q^^'ce.of Edupation, AEF screened 4ir Force training materials to 

7identifyT|>ose adaptable foi; immediate civilian use. j|i^e product of this effort was a publrcStion en- 
titled /ni^ef)fqrK of US, Air Force Vocational Course Maprjals for Possible Adaptation to the Civilian 
School Systems .This publication is a 22&-page catalo^f^wHich documents 82 Air Force instructional » _ 
^ systems, covers 24 occupational ^career area^, and represents more than 26,000 hours of instruction. ^ 
. An index listinfg the pccijpational Breas and the occbpatiprrs within feacKris alk) available. 
0^ - ' ' ^ > • ' . ^ ' t . • . 

In 1972.>5even Air Force courses were selected for pilot testlhg in seledbd civilian schools. The 
5j|ven courses selected were "Auto/Truck Mefhanic^^' '<Nur1^ Akle,^' "Medicar Service fyndamentaf/' 
"Food Inspector, "'"Structural Engineering Assistant," "Aircraft Maintenance Fundamental/' and \ 
. "Apprentice Carpjen't^y' Each cburse package contains the fpJIowIng/ (t) alt printed material^ p_n \ 
nnjcroficf^gor jr>^inted form (the total number o4 hours ^nd cpst for microfi(:he ^nd harAcapy'^eK' 
sioqs of materials are made available for each cdurse];^(2) a "Plan of Inrtruction/^ (3) a complete set 
of lesson plans for each instr^^ohal system-microfiche t>r j^rint*forf^,(4) a surrimary'of k^ ele-. 
ments in each system^ including a list of essential eqaipmi^nt; and (5) audiQ/visual "Materials A^aiJ- 
ability ^M^nmary'," yvhich Jists titles, prices, and sources for the visuals used in^ach system. ' 

. In jate 1973, an.eig^t instructional cour^/sy^tenrv ':Ele<*roruc Principles,'' was added. The 
cdnteAt df the electronics course^anges from basic electrical corv^ts thfougth microwave principf^. ' 
The course is cpmprised^f ten modules (bWcfcs) and the*modules are available dn an'^individual basis* 
for th^ teost of assembling, I'eproducmg, and dissenlirteting the course materials ^ * 

• . ' • • 86 ^ - V 



The Natrona! Laborftpry for tti^^Ovaacement of Education (NLAW, ajdivision in the Aero- 
space Education Foua4^tion, ^^akm allTOurse or system packages available at a cost-plus-handling 
*fep to int^ested secondary and post secondary schools, education departnrHsnts, other institutions/ 
corpor^tiorts, and private irnfividuals.. Subject tor avai laky lity, NLAE provides a preview patScage of 
any one block of.insttuctiorrpftht requester's choice. The t)review package consists of the Plan of 
Instruction; atl printed materialf and bne samplf of thej;VprOgrams in the block* No slides are 
available for prmtew. Additioifcl information and inAiiries should he addresstetf to NLAE in care 
of Jthe Aerosf!)ace EiiiJcatkHi Foundation. / v 

, • ^ • » 

Am erican Council on EduCatior^ • - ' ' * * 

The American Council on Education (ACE), focated at One Dupont-Cir^, Was1iingtoiv-DX-, 
nsidered the nat1on:5 major coordinating body for post-secondary educitioa It is oomposM of 
institutions of higher. education and regional and national associations. 1t5 primja^-ylWhction is to 
provide leadership for yjfiprovennen.t of educational. standards, policies, arnj procedures.^ _ 

The Office of Educ^ional^recft {OECy, the Council's division concerned with educational 
credit policies and practices in post secondary'institi^tions, has as its purpo^ (1) evaluation of mHi- 

' tar^^ucational progragis, (?) assisting educators in making credit decisions on such program expe- 
nses, and (3)>iminiftration of the General Educational Development (GEO) Jesting Service.. 
Beneficiaries of the C9ur>ctrs services^usually include^ admissions officials of secondary an4 post- ' 
secondary institutions, colleges, universities, s^te departments, civil service commissions, business 

•anjj industry employers, and others who assessthe applicability of a veterans' or tenmce personi; 
military training t6 a sefrfcted program of study gt^fffe institution or agency. 



As a part of its services, the Council has periodical provideri (since 1946) a publication en-^ 
titled Gu/d^ to the Evaluation of Edt^fiona/ ^xpemnc^ in the Armed Servlcdi. The "(3uide" in- 
cludes ^ HrtHjg of fdrn:pl courses 6fm^ by the Department of Defense anrf^the branches of th^ 
Armed. Services, with/ecommendations for equivalent credit in post^secondary education dategorles. 
More specif ically,.the 1974 edition of the yGuide'^'has included courses for possible credit in the vo- 
cational, technical, baccalaureate^ and 'graduate categories. .Futuce editions of the "Guide" are to be 
.published annuaHy as a'new edition or a^a supplement, with the intent of better serving tf4 needs of 
students, the miltory, and educational institutions or agencies. As an additional advisory service, af- 
ter the publication />f eacheditron of the "Guide'; DEC will continue to receiv? and review fWv^nd 
revised programs of 4nstr«tton. Reoommendatipns for these programs are provided upon request. 

As fojporrhat, the 1974 edition includes the follov^ing sections: CourtesExhibits, Appendix, 
. Keyword\Q5i^ex, and Course Number Index. An Office of Educational Credit identification nurr^er 
^OEC J.D. number) is lifted for each course in ^he "Guide." Prefix initials precede each QtC I.D. 
number to indicate Vie branch of theArnaed Semces offering^he course.' For example, AF-l 234-^ 
5Q?8.indicafes^thetolJow1ng: (1 ) the initial "Apf mdicates-the Air Force as theb/anch offering 
th^ course; (2) the first four numbers codify the subject matter covered in the coise-USOE defmi. 
tions for airsubiect matter codes are listed in the appendix, and (3) the last Tour nlrpbers assign a 
unique number to each course within a given subject-matter code and wfthrn a give\ branch of the 
service. The format fpr each course listed injhe Course Exhibits se<jion (excludingf he DEC I.D. 
nun^fber) is ds foMows: training program titC miKtary coufse nuni^r, location, length, dates offered, 
course^ objectivesjnstructional description, and a credit recommendation. 

Tlie Council's publication giN^s an gxcelleht (i^of military courses for Which ciirriculum mate- ' 
rials may be availadle from the militarv service Jisted. . \ ' , ^ 



Cujiricni^tTm Coordination Ceniers 

Pr^ntly, Curriculum Coordinatio/) dertters (CCCs) are located in California, lliinojs, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Mississippi, and Washington, representing the western, east centrj^ northeast, 
^idwest, southeast and northwestern re^rdnal ccfiters,'respectiveJy. Curriculum Cooi^lnatfonCen? 
ters are federally funded and designed to s^n<e the ilhtire field pf vocationgi and techr^l education, 
especially those educators directly involved in jyrriculum. endeavors. The primary purpose of the 
CCCs is to coordinate curriculuni development, dissemrnation, utilization, and -evaluation activities 
within their regions. Liaison and coordination efforts are mainlined with groups such an teacher 
edp^ion programs, Jocal education agencies, state research coordinating unit^; professional organ- 
izations, the two national centers on vocational and technical education, and other- agencies. The 
number oif states included in each regiohaj center varies; and aTiaison person is available from^h 
state. ^ ^ ' . . * \ : ' . . 

tach center makps a list curriculum materials available to each of the other five centers for ' 
distribution to affiliated statps. The list contains those nrwteriiils that are in the planning af>d devel- 
opnrjent Stages wjthin projects^as well as jthose already published. As an external service, the center^ 
also make abstracts of curricula thai are undenA^ay in itsXespejkive region iwailable to The Center for 
Vocational Education in Columbus, Ohio, for inclusion' in'a special section pf the AIM/ARM pubUca 
tion entitled "Projects in Progress/' * ' / - ' 

Dissertation Abstracts Internationaf - ^ " ■ ^ \ % • 

Dissertation Abstracts is a standard refference work for researchers interested m the research 
xof scholars wha+TaverTOBivedthefrxtocTorafdegrees. ^ - 

Publishe^onthly, the abstracts come in twb volumes, Section A covering dissertations i« the 
humamties amfsocial sciences, and Section/B devoted to the sciences and engineering. - ^\ 

Each sectiort contains a subject and author index to tlie 600 word abstracts descritjing the doc- 
ytoral research.work reported in dissertations. . ' " ' \ ' 

Abstracted dissertatibris which interest thg reader may be purchp^pn their enlll^ty in xero- • 
^graphic or microfilm copy for, kyeeping abreast of the welPover 30,000 dbctorat dissertation research 
activities occurri^ e^ch year. , ^ * - * * ^ ' 

A coryiputerized Search sgfv^ice called DATR I^Xjl provide^ at cost, ajj^ijdaf^ means 
of searching for infdrnriation in the Abstract's data file Of more than 430,000t itle^. . ^ 

Further informatibn about Dissertation Abstracts can be obtained from your local coltegeor" 
unjversify library or dfrtctly from: Xerox Univer^iiy Microfifms, 300 N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor 
Michigan 48106, phonf:. (313) 7&1 4700. - * ^ ^ . . ' . 

''''''' » ' • ° \ ' 

Educational ResouM:es Informat ion Center ^ ' , • 

/ . ; \- . — ' ' . ' 1^ 

The Educatipnal Resources Information Center (ERIC), with^tral head<;uarters located in 
Washington, D.6., is a nationvyide info^nlption system designed to quickly prUvSTetignificant infor 
•mation (technical and r^rch reports, speeches, cohfereoce papers, curriculum and teadher ^ides, 
and the lijce) to the edOcsation community. *The central headquarters coordinates the efforts of 
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sixteen ERIC Clear^houses withJocatJons in universitiesi^nd professiongi organizations tliroughout 
the United Staples. The pyrpose of each clearinghouse itf-tcweai-ch for, acquire, select, abstract, index, 
store, rclrta^, and disseminate significants inforniation at related to it^ particular area (e.g., the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Career Education acquires and proces^ that'^tnformation related to Career 
Education and related fields). In addition, each^clearinghpuse publishes and disseminates special 
reports, literature reviews, sumitiartes, st^e^f the art papers, andj^ like. Some clear t'ngfiouses ' 
provide Current Awareness Services to thetir immediate users. Teachers,,students, adminij^ratOrs, \ ^ 
researchers, librarians, and others interestw^ih educational literature rfeap the benefits'of tR^IC pro- * 
ducts and serviced, / 
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As a service to those interested in research endeavors, ^RlC providdfa nwnthly publiOPIlon en- 
titled Resources M Edu<^tior) {PilE). Everv issue of RIE contains indexes |sut)ject, author, institu- 
tioq) and fesumes of every document processed In one of the clearingti3uses.' included as a part of 
each (esume Is standard ioiatmation, such as accession number <ED number), author, title, publica- ' 
' tion date, tiescriptors and IdentTfi^K, price, availability, descriptive note, abstract, anc^other infor- 
mation useful to the j;eader. X / 

tn order to service rnore practiftoners in edudation and noV Ijmi.t its services to the research- 
oriented users. ERIC also provides a publication entitled Currerrt Igdex to Journals in Education 
(CUE). This IS a monthfy, annotated ftidex of articles in over 750 education-related journals. CUE 
is organized' similarly ^o^ R IE (but with arf EJ accession number) and includes a Main Entry Section, 
Subject lnd§x,-Author Index, and Journal Contents Index. 

The Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors controls the terminology of ^RIC. Documents availabfe ^ 
through ERIC are obtainable in microfiche or,xerographic paper copy form. liocMmepts announced 
in RIE, are obtainable, upon demand or subscription^ from the EEHC Document Reproduction Ser- 
Hjce (EDflS). • . " 



£R\C C\eaf jfjflnouse on^reer Educat/off • 
Ohio State University ' . * 

Center for Vocational €du^tion 
1960 Kenny Ro^d 
Columbus. OKio"432l a 
Telephone 1614) /486-3655 

E R 1 C C >ean ngho use on/Co t/n$e///7g 3r7d 

' Personnel Services 
University of Michigan 
School of Education Building. Room 2108* 
Ann A rlKK. Michigan 48109' ^ ' 
Telephone <313) 764-9492 

ERIC C»eari^»ghouse on Urban Education 
Columl>ia University, Teachers Colfege 4 
' Bjtx 40 

»5W 12Qth Street ; 
New York. New York 100C7 / 
Telep^ne (512) 678-3780 

ER fC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education 
College of Education 
.(University of Illinois , 
805rW Pcnr^lvania Avenue ' 4 

Urbana. Iinnois 61801 
Telephone. 1 2 17Kd33- 1 386 ^ ' 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Ediimt^nal Managenwnt 

University of Oregon ^ 
Eugene,.Oregpn 97403 
Telephone : _ (503) 686 5043 

EBIC Clearinghouse on H^rniicappfxi and 
Gifted Children 
^ Council for Exceptional Chifdren 
1920 Association Drive . 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
Telephone: (703)620.3660 

ERIC Clearinghouse on //ijf^/Mr £^</C4fK)a 
George Washington* University 
O«)tDtipont0ircfe,%uite 630 . 
Washington, O.C. 20036 
.Telephone: (202) 296-2597 

ERIC Clear ingho'yse^on Information Rmour^ies 
SyracusekUaiversftY* ^ \ 

School of Eobcation ' 
Syracuse, York 13210 
Telephone: (315) 42*^3Q46 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleger _ 
University of California^ ^ 
Powell, Library, Rm. 96, 406 Hrigard Avenue 
Lot Angeles, California 90024, 
Telephone: (213)825-3931 \ . - f . 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Lsrij^uagm and Unguistigs 
Center for Applieti Linguistics 
1611 North Kent Street . 
Arlihgton,.Virginia 22209 
Telephone t?03) 528-4312 

ERIC Cleartoghou^ on Reading and 

Communication Skills - ' 

National Council of Teachers of English 
1411 Kenyon Road ^ * 
llrtMna. Illinois 61801 
Telephone: (217) 32B-3870 * 

ERIC Cie«f tiigfiouse on Rural Education* 

J, and Small Sc(H}oIs »• 

New Mexicp State University . *♦ 

Box3AP ^ ^ 

La!^rvices, New Mexico 88003 

Tel^Jfcone: (505) 64^2623 

ERIC Clear ihghouse for Science. Mathematics. 

' jand Envkonnwntal Education > 
Ohio Stdte University 
1200 Chambers Road 
Third Floor 

Columbus. Ohio 43212 

Telephone (614)422 6717^ • ^ 

E R IC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 

Social Science Education 
856 Broadway 
Boulder. Colorado 8Q902 . 
Telephone. (303)492 8434 



National Audibvisual Center 



EfeiC Clearinghouie on Teacher Education 
AAerion Association of Colleges for Teacher 

\ Ediiqition n 
OneOupont Circle, Sbite 616 
Wtfffiogton, D C. 20036 
Telephone:- (202) 293-7280 

ERiC Clearinghouse on Tests. Mmurement^ 

^and imluathn 
Educational Tening Servi<^ 
. Princeton, New Jersey 0654(n 
^tJrtihoner (609)921 9000 ext. 2182 

Educational Resources Information Center 
(Central ERIQ 

National Institute of Education' 
Wa^ington, O.C. 20208 ^ 
Telephone: (202) 254*6535 

ERIC Processing 8i Reference FacTlity 
4833 Ru)by Avemn^tte 303 
Bethesda, Mfryland 20014 
Tel#^hone: 1301) 656-9723 

ERiC Document Reproduction Service 
P. 0-Box^90 

Arlingtqpf Virginia 22210 ^ 
TelefJh&ie: (703)841 1212 

Macmttlan Information 
866 Third Avenue 
New l^k. New York 10022 
Telephone: (212^935-3274 
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>nal Audiovisual Center (NAd^as established ilM969 in the Nati9nal Archives and 
s. General Services AdVnlnlftration, Washington, O.C The Center provides reference 
I services to anyone intisrested in auolpvisuai materials for instr uctipnal or promotional 
Tu ^ educators, government agencies, private organizations, and businos and industry. 

The referen-fceservice helps the public become.aware of the federal audifivisual matariais (16 mm films" 
motion Mrtridge, audiodisc, audiotape, slide s«t and filnmrip) availabfe for distribution through NAC ' 
other federal agencie$,.and non government services. The loan, rent and/oHsaie of audibvtsual mate- ' 
nalsijlaced with NAC is the function of the distribution service. 

A cajalog of all the audiovisual niaterials availably for sale and/or rent can be obtained from TheV 
Center. The forVnat of the catalog includes a guide to subject section, title section, media fortnat 
oodes, title and agency numbers, series, nevy entries, and a supplement. 'Any requests for mat^ls 
must contain a title, title number, agency ngmber, date, complete shipping ^ billing addrils tele- 
phone number, and rTmittancfe for M necessary prepaid charges. The user can contact the appro / . 
priaje branch withm N^C for sales, rental, or general information regarding these materials. • 
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Many vocational ^nd^ technical educatiorrreTate 




lis are,availabl|» from^ 
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National Clear inphousg for CriniiQaUustice InformationBystems ' * • ^ 

I The Clearinghouse is a relatively new rnfdrmatton system. The grant to operate it has just been 

. let by the Law, Enfor4:ement Assistance Administration. The Clearinghouse will provide free tech-, 
, nical assistapce to agencies planning or undertaking transfer of criminal justice information systerm. 
in its continuing efforts to promote effective i|se of rurtional criminal justice rte>urces, SGI has de 
« ^ veloped an on line, automated index of such systems nationwide, io be usM as a prime cleifm^K>use 
tool. Further information is available from Search Group, Incorporated, National Clearinghouse for 
Criminal Justrce Information Systems, 1620 35th Avenue, Sacramento, California 95822, Phona; 
(916)392 2550,. A • V ^ ^ 

l^ational Clearinghouse for Crihiinal Justice Ptahningyxl Archit^ure ^ 

jThe Clearinghouse, fuoded under contract to the Law Enforcement Assistance Administrition 
offers a broad v^iety of techni<:!al assist^rKe services to criminal justice units of state and loctfl 
govcfromentiplanners, architects, arxl others-in an effort to improve the performance of the criminal 
ju4ite system. '» , ' 
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The Clearihghouse's staff of architects^ former police and*jCorrection personnel, social scientistir, \ 
planners, and lawyers has a4bfn function of providing technk^l assistance to courts, police, and adult 
and juvenile corrections projects. ' ^ . . T 

They also provide review of programs and plans services; development of guidelir^es for plan ' < 
ning and designrqg police court, and juvenile programs and facilities; and ^te master plans^ for * ^ ^ 
criminal justice services development.. 

The Clearinghouse also conducts research activ^|j||^a literature searches, compHation of topic- 
specific data, special projects, and rel^jed^f forts. - ^ * 

NCCJPA pubHshes the Clearinghouse Transfer, a spri^ of publicatio^^^ - 
and/or facilities in police, court,ind co'rrections; the quarterly NCCJPA Report on'Clearingho.use * 
effortsijand Jjuidelines on varfou^ types.' / ^ • 

.^1^ information resource copter for Clearinghoi^ staff and visitors contains owr 8,000 dopu- 
^'aw t50 serials fort>n'Site use. Constant acquisition of new reference ma^eribs provides an 
>^d4$e information source for ongoing activities. The Clearinghouse address is£#4CCJPA, De- 
)^f^§tfi6\ Arcl}itect^re, University of Illinois, 505 East Green, §uite 200, Champign, Illinois 
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fJationall Criminal Justice Ref^enqe Service 

. ^aRS IS an internati6ndl refereffce and k^orn^tion service of the National .Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal jiisticcof the Law Enfofcem'ent Assistance Administration. 

f ' NCJRS accjuires, in<fexes, abstracts, stores, retrieves, arxl distributes reportsand information' 

' related^toaUaspectspf the cHmihaljustite activities in America. 

» ' * • » ' 

The Reference Service serves alj levels government includrng universities, p 
ations, commereiai aoa planning organizations, aiyJ the general public in addittdn to^the primary 
7 Audience of ^a-iminal justice professionals. - ' * .. , . 
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- Services- pro Wcied .by NCJRS at no cost include:* Selective Notff ication of rnformation~a 
monthly maihng; selected Bibliographies;^icrofiche of documents not otherwise aMilable throjjflh 
othepi-lnformation systems or sources; Docum^it Loan Programs^ranslrftions of fc^ign laDguZ 
dOQwments, pFus general referegce and infornr>j*on services. ^ 

' '> ! t * ^ 

NaRS is located in Washington, D.C. at the following address and phone: NCJRS P Qrbox . 
24036, S.W. Post Office, Washington, D.C. :20024', (202) 755-9704. ' ' . 

c - ' • ' ' ' ■» ' . ^ 

WationaHnformation Center for Education Media - ^ 

; TheMatiqnal Information Certter for Education Media (I^CEM), University Park, Los Angeles 
California, was established ty the University of Sbuthern California in 1966.' The purpose of - 
NICEM IS to collect, catalog, and make available to ^heetfucational-library community, descriptive 
bibliographic information concerning all of thp audiovisual materials distributed throughout the 
United States. NICEM basically receives the inforrfiation from those who create or own the medi- 
unri of imerpsjjproducers), from those who handle sale, fejise, or rental of thei particular production 
(distributors), and the Library of Cqngress. 

Currently, seven non book media (16 m,m films, 35 rfim* filmstrips, 8 mm motion cartridges, 
over head transparencies, educational recqrds, audiotapes, and videotapes) are covered in the NI^e'm 
master.data bank.^ntriea in the data bank are filed under'2,087 key words or subject headings ori- 
ented to (but not limited to) asers at the elementary, secondary, and fwst -secondary levels of edu- 
cation*. ■ ^ » " ^ - - 

4 

NIC?M provides several publications and catatogs covering the seven non took media mentioned 
above. One of the publications is the fndex to Vocational and Technical Bdup&tion-Multimedia 
The Index is divided into three principal sections: (1) the "Subject Gijide^o Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education Mult ime«*ta;" (2) the "Alphabetical XSuide to Vocational and Technical Education- 
>ffurtimedia;" and (3) the "Directory of Producers and Distributors" including separate alphabetical 
listings by code and by name. More detailed procedures for using the index are available. 

In additionto the services previously mentioned, NICEM also provides abstracting indexing 
custom cataloging and computer literature searching services. All NICEM data are stored on machine- 
/readable tape, generated from'punched cards. NICEM information and sysiem are copyrighted bv 
the University of Southern California. 

National Te.chnicat Information Service • 

. In 1970, the National Technical information Service (NTIS), 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield 
Virginia, was established as tHe primary operating unit within the U.S. Department of Commerce v^ith 
the dual responsibifity of (l^coordinating the business and technical information activities of«the 
Department of Commerce, and (2) serving as the primary focal point within the federal government 
for accessing government publications and data files.- More specifically, NTIS sfiacches for, collects 
catalogs, abstracts, indexes, announces, and dissertii nates unclassified or unlimited^ernrnent- ' 
supported technical reports, translations, and data. Those who benefit from efforts by NTIS include 
students, researchers, business managers, and the like. 

The subject areas covered in t*»e NTIS document collection include science, technology engi- 
neering, business, economics, and library and information science. The full range of subjects are 
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. cKar^cter'ued bythe CQSAT I ^Subject Category List, and each docunaent is cataloged according to 
the folkJwing'COSATI standards: a^uthor, title, report 'number, contract number ^-accession/order^iiir^' 
number; date of report, pagination, assigned d^riptors, abstract, and price. The Thesaurus of 
Scientific and Engineering Terms (with subject, personat author, corporate author, Contact number, 
and accession/report number-dategories^^ is used to index each document. Documents and magnetic 
tapes containing business, man^gentent,^ transportation, state a^nd loca* information are als6 frtcludfed. 
in the collection. - * ' * ^ , " 

' . NTI§ serviceis are available,^ without restrictions, to government, industry;and the ger\eral pyjb- 
he. Documents/reports cjrg^ obtained in paper copy, microfilm for pre0964 reports, microfiche, 
magnetic tap^', or punched cards. Microreproduction services include (1) selected categotTes in 
microfiche (SCIM), a bi-weekly dissemination,|ten^fceof^fnjcrofiche subscriptions of reports in sev- 
' eral hundred highly selective fields of interest; afTd (2y U.S. Patent on Ifi mm microfilm'. 

NTIS^Iso provides serected rWerenee^nd referral services to its users. Thp Information^erv'ice*' 
Branch of MIS serves as the reference ceiTter. 1^ compiles general subject i)ibliographies-and^erforms. 
fqr a fee, in-depth NTIS document searches via NTISear^h, an 09-line, iriteractive r'etrieyat sy^ern. 
The bibliographifc data base-pf NTIS is auaijabte pn tape and contains current abstracts of research 
and analVsis>fforts sponsored by the governEnent In addition, other/governm^nt agencies use NJIS 
facilities to announce and*dis|ribute their documents and data f ile5 • r ' ' ^ 

' ^ " , : V - ' * / ^ ^ ^ * 

Another service component of NTIS is the^ Joint Publications Research Service (JPRS). It 
selects and translates research and development literature from'efftaver the world; The JPf^S Stand- . « 
ing Order^Servic'e provides automatic mailing o.f translatioris as they become available. Translations 
are.available. in three categories: ad hoc scientific and technjcal, ad hoc social sciences, and serial 
reports/ * - . ^ ^ < , ^ i . . 

NTIS makes d number of pijblofetions available to interested TeadeFS^so^me of* which are: ^ 
vyeekly Gavernment Abstracts, Government Reports Announcements, an&Government Reports, 
^Index. These periodicals are prepared from government-sponsored research and analysis'information 

Smithsonian Science information Exchange .* ' ' 

^ The Smithsonian Science Informatipti. Exchange (SSIE), established in, tPR, has assisted - 
^ thousands of researchers in the physical and Jife sciences plan and perform-their wor;k by providing 
up to date informal ion'about research in (yogress.^ , v * ^ 

The Exchange collects, ihdexes, stores, and disseiftTinates data about basic and applied work in 
all areas of the physical and life sctences. Included jn the life sciences are criminoJogy; employment; ' 
sociology; medical sociology; social services; sdJcatWi and training; therapy; rehabilitation;and 
counseling. * » * ^ * . ' 

SSIE's active file, which'coverfe data collected during the past. two government fiscal years, con- 
tains information on more than 20^,000 current artd recently completed research prmects. New 
project information is added4o the file daily, the current fije contains data on 34,8fc p«)j^in 
the behaviora^l and social sciences. | . * ^ ' ' ^ 

,SSIE acts as a.c'omplement to the other information sySrtenpsdesccibed in tHts paper. SSIE 
helps by letting you know Ji^at's going on now. 
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Tfte single page Notice of Research Projey^t (NRP) is tVie basic unit o4 infornnation SSlE main- 
ta'ms. It contaips the name of the supporting organization an^jthe ^rant, contract, or agency cor- 
trol nunjber assigned to the project; the performing organization name and adch'esj^s well astthe *'f 
name ami department or specialty of th^principa^and coirtvestigatorSj the period" of ppject activ- 
ities and funding level; and, in most cases, a 2(X)-W0rd descriptrorf%f 'the work to be performed. * < 

SSI€ provides custom searches of its d^a base for'$60.for the first fifty project notices and 
"^5^ for each additional project. ' • - - ' , . • ' 

' ' ' ^ ' - - ' ' ' * 

*An SSIE Science Newsletter is available?^ a subscriplfon basis fo> $10 pfer year, fWso available , 
for $180 peryear ar€ Selective Dis^emmation^f Information seivices which provide twetoe montbly ' 
» updates of ongoio^proiects. ' - , • ^ • ' \ ^ 

SSIE offers a unique service whicU.caA» provide coqgctions educators with up-toKfete informa- 
\\on about or\ioing projects. SSI E's address i^ Room 300, 1730 M Street, N.W* Washington D C. 
20036^ telephone: (202) 38.1 4211. . . • * X 

V ^ ' ^ • : . ' ; ^ . .1 

- Untied States Naval Institute ' ' ' , ' : 

= \ ^77 • ' . ^ ^ 

Thi United States Naval lnsmu|e (N1>^s located in Annapolis, Maryland. Wi^j^e cooperation 
of the l^aval Commands, th6 Institute* identifies and reviews those4X)arses developed by the U.S. , 
Navy which may be i^ul to civilian institutions oc/^gencies in training students in the basic teCh 
nologicahskills. As a result, the efforts of Nl haVe (totentiaj use by vocational 'an^ technical students, 
^ educatq^s, business, industry or individualsXtjaviag tolaining responsibilities in technological srifl?: - ' 

To date, the Naval institute ^l^s produced a packaged version df the Navy Basic Electricity and 
Electronic^ I ndividua^li zed Learning System. This package is available to the dvilian'educaticwi c^ ^ 
munity. 'A course summary, pricfe sheet, and preview Ijits arf available4ipon request. - ' . * * 

In addition, through further study and investigation of Naval co.urses/Nl has£ublis'hed,a if-^pbrt ^ 
entitled An Inventory of U.S.^Nm^ Course^ Suitable foe Use f/i Training CivUiao PehS)rinel feLBasid^ 
Technical Skills. Yhis report contains those courses identified as useful in civilian traifflng^h^are ^ ' ^ 
indexed by career fields The format of the courses listfed consists q^the following ^|^eadlngs Gajeer' 
. Field, Course, Cat^jpg Number, Course Desci^iption, Comments, CdurSe Content, &locks, fStoVe, Sup- 
port Materials, and'Equipment. * _ 



' Anyone interested m4€quiring thij report or.more.detailed purchasrng information €b(^uld con ; 
tact the Navy Inst-itute. A\:omplete file of Curricujfim Outlines of the courses in the report can*e - 
made available for jthe mmim^Hcost of ct^ying, handling, and pontage. **- ^' * . , * ' 

Research Coordinating Units r * 4 

Research Coordinating Umts (RCLJ$) a|e .established thrbi/ghoutlhe Untied Started and trust ^' 
territories with locations m universities and state departments of education* Th^ RCys aVp mainl^^r^ 
cdncerned^with (t) research in vocat^ipnal education, (JKreseqrth training programs,^ project^ de^ ^ 
sigrted to test the'effectivenes^of research findings, (4) demonstration aed disseminatWh prpject^ » 
15) development of new vocational curricula,.and (6) projects in the cJevelopm^Qt'of new tareers^pd* 
occupations. In other words,rfRCU$!focu^ on research, develppTnent, technical assistance, anctdi^ ^. 
semination activities^ Re^ifts et effort* by <the RCC^ are of potential berwfi't to vocational an*' ' 
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■ t«.hnif;al educatots, resedfdiers, .students, adminsit^ators, land state department of education p^son 
ne« 9t the secondary and poft-secondary levels. , 

• • ' ' - * ^ * 

The Research Coordinatihg Units provide lead^ship for states' Vocctionar^iucatien res^rch 
development programs; they also play a%ajor rble in long-rarvje planning and Jeveloprr^ent of . 
vpcatiortaf resefiarch pripn^ties. In addition to their r-esearch and dissemination efforts amor)g ' 
the RCUs occasionally provide to AIM/ARM mforni^tion concemir^ or)^ing projects or propQ^ls. 
Also listed in the "Projects in Progress" section of AIM/ARM is a directory of state Research ; 
dihating Units, and titles of ongoing prd/ects indexed by state. ■ , * 



Westinqhouse Lea/ninq Corooration ' ^ * 

WitKcentral facilities at 1C|GPark Avenue. New York. New York, the VVestiophou^Leafhing 
Corporation (WLCl provides instructional nrii^tef lals in all media, for any given top^c^^adP for audience 
levels ranging from pre school through post secjorlbary |nstitutions. 

Ror those interested in 'instructional medip/the Corporation provides, a publkaySin which lists 



all media in 47 diffel^nt media cl^sifications. jlhis publication as well as its su 
a^ catalog entitled Learning Directory, The,';Dijrectory" isdesigried to help the, 
mation on all learning material^ that meet their needs without ^havihg to restate orj 
area of rmefeit. thus eliminating cross referencilng. ' N6 judgment of educational 
ness i| passed on entr-ies *h ihe Learning Directory; users are expected to form t 

Information in the Learning Directory is d vided into two sections: the ''t 
Index" and (he "Source tnd ex. Each entry appears under one or nnore topiCj 
tiQoaLMaTerials Index" and* contains the followirig cdlumn headings: Topic, 

Color, Sound, Size, Price, Source, Reference, an* Notes. The;;Source Irxlex'fscetion provides nanr^, 
addresses, and telephorle nunjbers for each publisher, producer, or distr^uto#Whose oifferings are 
incfuded^in the "Instructidnal Materials Index." Ia section cailad "Users Gupe" (with information 
on the scope, special uses, and indexing rules andlabbreviationt of*materials|[ndexad in the catalog) 
assists the user in effectively using the Learning uifrectSry, 
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Xerox University ^^fcrofllms, Curriculum Materials Clearinghouse 

The Curriculum Materials Clearinghouse (CMC), a subsidiary of X^x University Microfilms, 
30Q North Zeeb Road, Aon Arbor, Michigan, is anieducational informi^ton'and publishing service 
designed to acquire, compile/and disseminate irytrkjctional materials i^aU su6je*ct araas arKi at all ^ 
grade levels, The-CMC audience includes students, teachers, admirtis^prs, and a^ybne interested 
m commercial mstruclional materials! » [ 



The functions^f the Clearinghouse are to, (1) provide the edu 
and 4r>novativi materials and ideas tjhat woiild otherwise rK>t recer 
vide publishing services to curriculum developers who have not fo 
Jheir materials or who havy not been irKlined to disseminate thei 
through CMC SN'e lilted, indexed, abstrac|KJ, and critiqued for d^ 
of information and'pubtishing services/SSkes di$semination*of t 
Btiefs and Iridex, {Curriculum Materials Microfile, Curriculum P 
Materials Copy Service. 
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Currtculum Bnefs and index is an mformation^ervice which describes each instructional unit 
include m the Currtculum Materials Microfile; the Microfile con/ain$ microfiche copies of all mate 
rials submitted by curriculum developers ar>d accepted by the Clearinghouse. 

The Curriculum Publishing Service publishes new instructional materials In all content areas pro- 
duced by developers. The Curriculum Mater^als Copy Service provides xerographic, lithographic, arnJ 
microfiche copies of CMC printed materials on a demand,basis. In addition, the copy service, upon 
request, obtams copyright registration for eligible materials produced by its contributors. 

Needless to say, we have covered quite a few information systems which are potentially of . • . 
benefit' to you, * - . ^ • • 

I encourage you to keep these sources of information in mind as f§u undertake new activities » 
of vocational education for offenders. Use the syitems to find out what others have done, whether 
they've succeeded or fail^. and what they recommend be done in the future. * ' • 

" . ' 'S • - • 

Don't forget that thta searching takes time, seemjngly endle» amounts of time. Buf that time 
sf)ent learning what h^s or has not been done-by others usually turns out to pay great dividends in 
/the long run Time spent planning your epdeavors with the help of information provided by the ^. 
various systetms described is certainly worth»the effcH't- 

* ' » 

W>o needs information retrieval systerhs^ You dot | do^ We all rieed thera and all should uVj 
them They're there to serve you, to make your work ea^er and more effective. 




THE FUTURE OF TECHNOLOGY FOR 
CORRECTIONAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



by K«nn«tK A. Pokyn* 



• ' ^ * tntroduction 

. Thd purpose of this paper is to*explore the techr>6logies t*iat wiH^ available in the J98ff$ ^hat 
couia support correcti^nal<:onr»munity education and training progra/ns. Discussed at the outset are 
5ome education trainjog retit^d problems facing the Community, follbv^ed by an overvievv of selected 
evcHving technologies that may aid in overcoming %ome of the community's problems. This is followed 
by a djscuswon cj possible uses in the -correctional coriimi/nity . Finally, some of the requirements 
that are nwssary to take advantage of these technol;igi^ are p/esented 
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Some Institutjonai^ Wobiems 



The correctional community is confronWwith an increasing population, and limjjted resources 
for thetraccommodation. Between January ig76,and January 1977, the inrhate population increased 
' by 13 percent. Overcrqwding is commonplaol, i)iut resources to attend to thfe supportive needs ar^ . 
barely keeping pace. Eighty percetit of the expenditures arei^or security and administration, and 97 ' 
percent of the scipport personnel are assignafil to custodial activities. Consequently, while thelfWiate 
population IS increasing, the resources availfibie^r rehabilitative programs are decreasing. But, trta 
probl«fhw arpcompounded by staffing inadequacies, limited academic and vocational curricula, poor* 
physical faciDties, abVolete equipment, and limited job placement programs^ Further, as the popula- 
tion increases and time evolves there is 3lto.an effect created by a more educated U.S. population 
from which inmates come. Furthermor/, today we livef in.a techn«togical society which is in a con- 
stant state of f<ux where professions anfl vocations are ojitstantly emerging and the commonly known 
become obsolete over night. Cdnsequ^tly, there is a r^irement for the reh^abiUtative programs to 
adjust accordingly. But, Kow, when yw current needs of inmates and staff ^re not being met? 

It IS not" possible if institutiopayand statd program^wish to remain autonomous^ there appears 
to be no way to develop programs td meet the diverse capabilities and needs of the staff arxJ inmate • 
population if the autonomy con^epi remains. Relatively speaking, the population of state institu- 
.tions IS very smaH cpmpared to puMic school districts, and even in tfie public schools ther? continues 
to bf problems in obtainir>g resources to estabUsh and/or continue programs to match the diverse ^ 
student capability and needs, Pul^ic schools have attempted to address their probtems by exploring 
the potential of techrkJiogy. as haye some members of the correctional community. One example of 
this is-the Illinois C6rrectional>Sy$tem adaptation of the PLATO J V Computer Assisted Instruction 
(CAD program for correctional ^Jucationt However, a broader perspective of the applcia^n of 
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•technol^^ is neiscted in the correctional community if i( is to have an opportunity to stem the t»d« 
acjainst what appears to be ov^helmir>g'odds. A potential key concept to rival the odds is the pos 
^ibility of states, pooling and sharmg scarce re^urces. How wouki this be possible? *By taking ad 
, vantage of existing ancj enrwrgir>g lechnologies that cbuW permit, where applicable, bringing the 
concept to fruition. Th6 tftchnotogies referred Xq require no n^ in^ntionsl Rather, what is re- 
quired IS an inventive arxJ systematic approach to thinking about how they can be usec^. 

Evolving Techrx>k>gtes 

When referring to evolving technologies, what is nieant are those technologiesthal jpf^ay be in 
use nqw but their true potential/emains to be tapped. By the 1980's there^is 9^'chance^at their 
vast potential will be realized. Briefly dis5usiBd are some of thdse technologjes to irjaude computer, 
audio, microvideo and distribution technologies. 



omputers 




Computer technology has been with us since the 1,940's arid c^siderame resourpes have been 
expended to use it as an instructional tool. |The most ftoted tools Have been Computer ^.^ssjsted In 
St ruction (CA I) and Computer ^anaged lnsXructioa-(CMI), * 

. CAT, as you knbw, emphasizes content within the corrjputer with which the studer^t interacts. 
This application can be as pedestrian ds basic drill |nd pracUce exercises, or as sophisticated as tutor- 
^ tal programs where the computer acts as the instructor. The costs of CAT systems has been a factor 
in their slow evolution The millions that rnust be inve^t^ in the computer, peripherals, and soft- 
ware requires consideiable studawt contact hours to justify its value. '^vek)ping sufficient qualitys^ 
and diverse courseware, pRjs reaching a large student population has been a major problem* 

. ' ^ ^ 

CMI is^ nnanagement system v\^ere the computer^Qntaifis no l^al^in^ mati^rials, bgt directs 
the leading activities of students. Its sophisticatj^jn aisp var-ies from simple t?st scoring to predicting 
a student's time to complete materials based inabilities. The system is a tobi fpr ia^structional per , 
sonnei so they can rT>an<^ and work with a stydent population studying many different subjects. 
Generally speaking, at the outset rfudents are' tested for ability arni the results are entered into the 
computer data base. The student signs on fof^ a course, apd the ©bmputer selects thacour^ track 
based on ability and predias the tjme to complete, prpvkling the information to the student and the . 
instructor The student's printout tells the student what self-paced multimedia materials to use arKi ' 
indicatjK theif locatiqn m the lining library. The student studies the^materials and works with the 
instructor as required The stuflent is tested when requested using m?rk sensied an^er sheets which 
are entered into the computer through an OpScan machine. Test resqits are provided in twelve secor>ds 
noting remedial work if requjred. While a number of the CMI systems exist, 4irobably the mllDst success 
'ful has been m the military environment where a large student population' is being rjeafched.^ But like 
CA\, they are expensive to develop^equirmg both computer software and self patred courseware. 

An emerging tr^^ihg tool associated with the computer is simulation! Rathec than using ^e 
computef as a programmed text or a learning management sy^em, it is teing used to present oipera 
tional problems (n the context of the '^real world." For example^an engineering student m^^y he 
given the task of designmga bridge. With the given environnr)ental conditions, geological data,.foad 
r^qir^merits. etc., the.student then specifies in detail the bridge design, based, on this information,' \ 
ithe computer qpnfiguf^^ the bridge on a, cathode ray tube and subjects *it to various traffi9 toads 
i^d'envirpnmental stresses The resufts are displayed as the computer criti^ues the desiq^ pointing 
out trte weak 4nd strong points of .the design. Such uses are being made of the compute^ for 
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environmental impact sludfes associated With housing developments, shipping c^riters, and airports; 
also, they are be^mj used for such things as automobile designs; the develQpmentyf medicines, and * 
deiermimpg the approaches for resolving the water pollutiop, problem. The use 6\ the computer in 
this way makes learning relevant because individuats can observe the results of their work and be„ 
counseled accordingly * Like CAI and CMI, the application iscost^y, but it has great potential for' 
iramiflig because It approximates reality. ,^ ' * , ^ 

• Besides the instructional mode, computers have been used increasingl/a^ a career counselmg 
mediurn The Computerized Vocational Information System (CVtS)»and the^System of Interactive . 
^uKJance and Information (SIGI) are examples Of operatfonail systems. CVI$ was developed under 
the sponsorship ofiihe State of Illinois Board of Vocational Educafion and Bphabflitation, Division. 
of^Vocaiionalan^^ Technical Education and SIGI wasdeveloped'by Educational Testing Service' un- 
der the sponsorship of the Carnegie Corporation arid the National Science Foundatidn, CVIS is ] 
geared to junior high, senior high, and community college student^ and at each instructional level . ' 
onents tKem to avaMable careers relative to their type and quahty of school work, extracurricular ^ 
activities, test^res. and their selection and responiesto compoterized scnptSBfid rela^ questtons. 
^ SIG t was designed for the career 'coynseling of community college students. The system aid/ thejstu 
dents.in deciding on ultimate career goals and in planning a'resultant course o/^ study. Basically, such 
systems are still in their infancy, but ^ hold great rjromrse. But, Rke the ot+ier uses ol cqpiputers ' 
noted above, they are quite expensive to develop. / \ ^ ^ 

A very excitmg use of computers that has enr^erged recently is the .use of a computer to read 
texts This was developed by^kurzwpil Computer Products, Incorporated, with grants from the 
IMaiipnal Federation of the Blind A printed page is palced on a glass topp^scannning device and 
the computer reads the page at a rate of 200 words a minute. The machine can be used to re^ a 
line or selected words While the piTrpose of the machine is ta^id the blind, it can also serve ed\jca- 
lion and training m other ways For example, it could be u$e(S to help individuals with reading 
* problems by reading texts alona with the student^and helping with tine pronunciation of difficuft 
words With just a little thinkie^, there are many additional applications. The system is expected to 
be available by 1981 c6sting in the neighborhood of $5,000 to $10,000. * ^ • ' 

Another com()uter endeavor which has.tremendous irnplications for the future is the Depart- 
ment of Otfense's Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) effort which pertnits various types 
of computers in different geographical locations to talk with each other with great flexibility and • 
speed Key components of the,system are interface me$s^ge processors (IIVIPS) and term'inal inter 
face processors (TIPSK IMPS permits the accptance message, breaks them into thousand-bit" t)ackages 
and sends each packet to jts destination by whatever terres|rial route is open at the time. IMPS also' 
processes the message so that they can be received by the computer to whigh it is addressed. TIPS is 
an array of equipment that allows a user to become a part of the network v^thoitf owning a major 
compOter system The great potential 5f the system is obvious. It can perrtiit computer sharing ar- 
.i^dngemenis so that data bases and programs can be shared as well as permit access to more powerful 
and flexible compurtprs than a.user ryiight possess. In essence, the ARPA system coukl be the genesis 
for, the integrat»on;6r education training related computer systems. ' ,\ - * 

Audio , ^ ' . 

. , With irtcreasrng emphasis An computer and vi^eo systems, thel-ejs a terxJency to forget th^! ' 
l^vpes of megja^ basic FM audio circiiit can provide The subcartier rrjliltiple channel technique 
known as Subsidiary Communications A-uthorizatibri (SCA^ has considerably potential Perhaps' ^ 
the nrost significant factor about SCA channels is that an audio or visual signal can be transmitted 
The only constraint is t^hat the infor-mation signal dbes not exceed a bandwidth of ppprowmately 
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50 Heft/* (H^)*to.15 Kilohertz (KHz), a bandwidth range required f©r high-quality speech and music 
channels* Using this approach, slld^s, filmstrips, overhead transparencies, and so on, can be transmitted 
at ih^ rate of one e€ich mmute over an *FM raldio' SCA char/nel with a resolution comparable to that qf 
tejevision. I,f higher re^lutioh is required, the transmission rate could be r^uced, for example, to one 
picture each two minutes to achieve a line resolution twice that x>f television. 

The terf^mal equipment required to achieve this bandwidth-picture faU^ trade off consistsof 
either d scan converter, if television typ^ displays are desired, or ordinary facsimile transmitters and 
receivers, if hardcopy displays are required. The complete audiovisual presentation can be transmitted 
over an FM station equipped with SCA equipment by carrying the audio portion on the main program 
channel and th^ visual portion on one of the SCA sub-channels. Actually, a single FM station equipped 
with three SCA sub channels is ca&bPe of broadcasting two separate audiovisual instructional programs 
simultaneously. The us^ of four ^CA sub channels could release the main program charmel for con 
ventional public broad^stmg use and still permit the transmission of tWo audiovisual instructional 
VograrrYs to all homes, schools', and other institutions within.range of the FM station. The folk>wmg 
list and brief dejscnption constrtutesa partial inventory of the techViigues available for the transmis- 
, sion of still (or slow scan), visuals on FM sub-channels and other instructional applications of FM 
Multiplexing ^ 

Facsimile Transmissions ^ 

Facsimile transmissions offer a means of distributing hardcopy visual materials frorn a central 
source .Facsimile equipment permits the transmission (or broadcasting) or photographs or ilkjstra 
tior^ characterized by multiple shades of gray, ai well as line dra\|fings. Most facsirhile devices are 
.designed to operate over a transmission channel intended for speech applications such as^telephone 
' lines or radio "channels epcom|)assing a bandwidth of as little as 3 KHz. For such applications, a^ 
single facsimile transmitter js^required a\ the origination point, a device which can be connected to 
to the input of the F1W SCA channel almost as simply as an ordinary microphone. ^ 

Telepnnters , . * , 

Each teleprinter channfTrequires a frl^uency range^f only a few hundred cycles per secorxi: 
'Consequently, one SCA cnannel With the appropriate interface equiprfient could harKJIe up to tw^lv^ 
or fifteen separate circuits on one SCA channel Teleprinter systemsf are generally conceded to be 
th^most efficient rnethod of electronically transmitting hardcdpy information from one point to 
another or \6 multiple points. Of course, such systems^re limited to the transmission and remote 
reprod^jpl^on of printed text-* ^ ^ . ^ 

Electrowr Iters ^ 

Ele<;trowriters are devices Which permit rernote reproduction of handwritten materials sucl^as 
sketches, mathematical formulae or anything which can be written on a classroom blackboard. The 
marriage of the overhead projector with an electrowr iter receiver to permit group viewing on a 
'standard proiection screen constituted a form df the "remote multiple electronic blackboard" or 
whiteboard 



' • . • . • . I ' 

/A Hirxi IS a unit of electronic wave or cycle'per second. KHohertz is one thousand cycles' 
per second . ' ' ' . ' ' * - . 
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* . BI«ckb<»r<H)yVXife " 

Blackbo»r<l by^ire is a form of "electrowriter" device which iyovi^es e reprbductmcvof 
*keich^j;,dif ectly qjn the screen Qf 3 staodard television reeeiver. the Wackboard-byAwire system is • 
esseftjially a pair of slow scan devices which are iriterconnected by a voice-grade transmission circuit/ , 
even though the quasi stationary display takes place on the screen of a standard TV receiver / 

Stow Scan Televi sion . 

~ ' ^ ■ ■'. ■ ■ , ■ 

TV/ *fIriT''*'"^" from.eie^writers and bjadcboard-by wire in that either a stan^iard 

TV Camera coupled ^^ith a scan converterV)r a special stow^scan'TV camera is used as the pickup de 
vice As a result, live scenes or any other subject matter that can be televised by a stan^ TV 
camera can be transmitted over a voice grade transmisston circuit and reproduced on a standard TV " 
receiver. Terminal hardware capable of. exploiting sampling techniques to permit multi-channel 
slow screen transmisswn ov^ a single narrow-band {yoice grade) transmisston circuit is now ayaiiable. C 

The poTnr*K)uW be evident; we tend to oveiTook the potential of an^o channel for trans- ' 
mitting video related media. But it can 6e done, all within the cost o^ an audidtjaridwWtK 

Microvideo 

# 

* T.^* ."^^ 'ts debut in 1970 butit wasfonly recently that aiinouncements were made ^■ 
that s-ich t system will be on nie in late 1977 or early 1978. Vkleodisc technotogy has exciting po- 
tential for. th^ education communifyU)ecause it will permit vast ar^wunts of informatton to be stored 

°" V,")25: P"^'^'^ "^'^ a 78 RPM record. For example, the MCA-Phillips Vklw^disc 

has 54,0Qp tracks whjch represent 54.000 images, whether pages or film frames, which can be stored 
on a sir>gle vKleodisc, In other words, the thirty volumes of the Encyclopedia Bri^nica coukJ be 
stored o« a SIX discs. The cost of a /ideodisc system seems quite modest, It is estimated that the * 
disc itsrt will run in the neighborh<iod of $10 and the player about $500. One of the potentials is 
for establishing cfihtral or regional m««ltimedia centers which coiJld be accessed through telecommu- 
nications technotogy. Vast amounts of material CoukJ be stored at a few facilities r«her than every- 
/ one attempting to have their own centers. Individual instructional media centersare costly the irv' 
ventory of materials .that must be kept, the initial cost, the replacement cost, the required storage 
jpa?e. the mamtenan-Jfe requirements of tbe materials, and the frequently short .lifetime of materials 
J- nwke large media centers impractical and uneconomical oi*indivklualinstituttons. 

■ Another microvkleo technology which is in its infancy is known as pseudo-interactive televisitin 
nn^essence, it permits the viewer to interact with a TV program as if ,it were a two-way system The 
concept IS quite simple.. When a TV program is being devttoped,. such as Seame Street an aceom- 
panying interactive track is developed and cued Jo the program. At the outset of .the program airing . 
Jhe interactive track is transmitted to a minicomputer within the TV set. -Then, as the SH»me Street 

* '^tX^J transrrtittedv the information in the minicomputer appears on the screen as it is automatic- 

atjjthed to the TVset, the viewer may asked tq spell. a.wprd from them. After a brief pertod. the 
properly spelled vvofdswouWappe^of^ the screen for the vievvw to compare: . . 
Dfftribution Technotoqies ^ * * . • 

' „ i J!ISS"'i5."****" technologiei have emerged recently. C^BTe system; which dame into exHtence 
196as communication HftellitW which made their debut as a commercial venture in the 
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Most pf'opjf jtv Kv^.mVuh AHf|cdbi(^'>eChnology because tl provides for great amount of our 
' ^ Bdsiccijly, the system consists of 'irhead end, whtch is a larye tower thai receives sig 

ndlsfTOni* either a aiu rowdvo repeal»?r network or over <he dir signals from distant broadcast stations 
The signals are amplitie<} dtxi ft-d ipto comfnuf^ities through a mam^qaxiaf dable called a tr^nk 
^ Feeder cables from iljjiitFunk provide the direct (l^stribution to a dwelling Originally^ cable systems 
were one wa/or wh^t is* commonly knovvh as a '^eceive orriy system However, a major change re 
cently occurred The PCC rpj^uires tie. cable TV systems m rriajor metropolitan areas to be twfd 
way systems so tbai it is-posbibfe for-a $ubscnt)er to communicate in a low bit digital rat# with 'the * 
head end. or studjo Thus rhis r^ew dimension has great potential for providing access tp computer- 
-based learning systems and/oc (earnmg.systtms at facilities located in the local^network pattern 

A maiortjreaktfirouqh m communications has been satellite technology^ In 1965 it rioved the 
worid Into the CommuT^iratrons'fra' TSdfellites now perrjnit access to the most remote reaches of the 
eaf;th The ^telhte is a relay System caoable of handlmg any signal'that can be transmitted terres- 
trially via mierowaves^ local cable systems, or broadcast stations, lii fact, in many ways the satellite 
1*^ similar tcra local broadcast station, but capable of larger geographic coverage from its reiative 
stationary position 22,300 rules above the ecjuator of the earth. From this^position, signals canT)e 
showere<i down over one third bi the surface of th^ earth. And, theoretically, anyonf in thes'ignal 
fooiprmt who has th*^ proper receiving sysfem^can access the relayed informatiof>. Three satellites 
located over the equator can cover 90 percent of, the-sur*ace of the earth The polar regions are not 
^coverfMi The powej vf the satellite'atfects the^jarth station or receivingsystwis. The more power 
Jul and stabre the satellite, ^nd the more ocmcentrated the focus of its signal on the'llvth, the less 
sophjfticjteiJ and expensive tf)P recoiCmg system Some potential applications of the technology be- 
come rej<1ily apparent v\fien cohbideraiion is givenuo the coverage.area of a single satelhtfe and the* 
qeographfcal distance from wfnch sicjnals can be received without the complex terrestrjal- networking- 
suppon. One poKit to uke uUo jccount is tjiat satellite system costs are not governed by all factors 

^ associated with terrestriil^ystem costs, thus, satellite system§^ ha\/e the potential to provide less ex 
pensive communjcciiio^ services * Anothei potr.t is that the technology can permit aggregation of 
oumbers of widely disperseti individuals to. simultaneously share services, personnel, equipment, ma 

.teriats or other scare resources In this -same vein, the technology also can permit individual or per - 

servicq nerhdps n)ore rhieaf)iy. by letting a larger number of dispersed individuals with- 
unique needs comt>togethpr as dn aggregate to u^e services 

^ \ . The Teghnoioytes as a System 

If the tecKnolocpes jre viewerfas separate entities,- thefr potentials will appear somewhat lin^ited. 
But -J viewed as possible com[)onents of a potential system to serve the correctional community, the 
potential becomes considerably qre'ater • ^ ^ 

A key to the s/sterv concept are the distribution technologies, particul^ly the communications 
satellite, because of '^s ability to permit direct access to^ariy point on the surface of .the earth. Con^ 
se<|uentiy existing tf^rrestrufl comrnun»cation systems like microwave and cable systems can be tiefl" 
together to^)roude servi/e t)etween and among institutions, or the satelhte^can provide for direct 
cofnmumcations Keeping thK m mind, the vdlueof the other technologies become readily apparent, 

LookiQgat the' computer ti^chnologies, the potential valueof CAI, CMl, simulation and the 
Reader for the'ccTrrections cum'munity are substantial All four can be used to address the individual 
neeci^ of staff ami inmate popufation However, they are too costly to develop on an individual state 
or correctional mstitufon basis Further, existing programs are difficult to access because of the dif 
fefen(^ m computers associated languages and cost However, the ARPA system technology couia 
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permit correctional institutions to access any cbmputer rib .matter what^he language and share in 
the use of these learning systems at cons/derable cost savings. In addition, cpmputer based counsel 
ing and learning systems could be d^e^pied-^n a shared cost bash to address the unique and diyer^ 
nc«ds of xf\e community, and accessed via, satellite or in combination with bthet telecommunications, 
means.' Cpnsequently, the cost of development to each irxlividual jtate or institution would be 
small, and the overall user population potential high, xh^ possibly translating. to a lower cost per 
student contact hour • ^ 

The rnicrovideO, particularfy thSe videodisc, teohnolpgy would appear to have th^^tential for 
playing a major role in such a system. Easy tcyaccess, centralized media'centers could bt established. 
HeM-also. materials could be develope^l on a sharerfcost b^sis and maintained jt sudj centers. Mate 
rials to be used for instruction coul^^e selected from a list of available media, anJp|^ugh the use 
of computer and distribution technolog|j!s, access^ and distributed to the requesting 'institution in. 
a matter of mmutes in whatever form ^ired. ^e<^use the mast§ afways would-be n^aintain^ at 
the center, the materials can be discarded when they areno tonger needed. The cost savings in stor- 
age space. mafeVials purchase and mainftenance could be qonsideratjie; however, the types and quan- 
tity of >m^rerials available could be greatly incfeased. ^ \, 

. Audio circuit usage is directly related to the media center conc^fjt, since most media that pos 
sibly would be transmitted would use audio circuits and Jhis rs extremeVifriporfant because of the* 
cost factor. Howe\/er, another aspect of the audio component is that institutions could use such 
circuijtslo exchange paperwork, hold conferences or conduct joint f:lasses. Tf motion video is not 
required, such an approach can provide for low cost admjnistrattve'and instructional activities 
among and between institutions^ For example, conducting multHn;stitutionaU$(aff conferences or 
institutes could be commonplace.. Audio exchanges, visual displays, and document transfers could 
occur and bufiness transacted with no reduction in efficiency or effectiveness, but with a reduction ^ 
irt cost , • ^ 

This brief discussion of the potentials of the evolving technologies should give you some id^a 
how these technological tools might serve the correctional community. They could heip to buikJ a 
system that could permit institutions to pool and share resources, and possibly provide the sisirvices 
that cannot be provided now within the constraints of current practices. They should not be viewed 
as a threat to your domain as an educator or as a human being. The technologies ar&toolstfi^f can 
Supplement and support you. But the technologies\mustbe planned f^r and integrated into the edu 
cational and training systems so they can do what tl^ey do best, and let you d# what you do best as 
the human com'porrent of the systerti. ; - ' - . 

Some Requirements for Taking Advantage of the Techrx)logies 

To put the technologies to usejn the correctional community woukJ first require a complete * 
understanding of fheir capabilities, what^they can accomplish relative to services and their associated 
costs In plynq the technologies in th^ir,proper perspective, the correctional community w)uld 
need to assRS service requirements and associated media, then explore t^e potential of the techrrol- 
ogies in meeting these requirepients by comparing the quality and cost of alternative service defivery 
systems 

^Nlext, It IS imperative that the corrjectional^user staff become knowledgeable about the services 
that can be provided, learn how td take advantag^ of the media, and plan for integrating the medid 
into the operational scheme of things! As noteti previously, individuals^must understand the place 
of technology aniU th^ place of the human element and be comfortable with these roles. This would 
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he of the rAost dUfit^^t^fJfq^ifements tp meet since, for^example, educators are used to compet- 
ing wrtiriTiedia for the di§jemm4tion of information. ♦ j , , ^ 

^^buTftie latter situation tndicatt?sis a need to train* the staffer tfjeir new foles'and associated* 
functt*ns Too of^en, we assume that such training will somehow occur through on the job traming. 
UnfurVinately. such an assumption is^the '-kiss of death'* for any new prograhri. While there is a xj^- 
quirement^ for such training, you would be hard' pressed to find a related program at any teacher 
training institution. Consequently, thifee training programs usually must be d^eloped ir>tef nally, 
with the aid of educational technolpgists who understand t^ probtems, the technology ar)d its re.lp- , 
tionship to instruction' * * 

r . Given there is an understanding of the technology arxi personnel are trained, to pirt a technol- 
ogy baseci systeni together would require a well defined and highly specialized organizational- ^ 
managerrient structure Servmg.the correctional institutions of tfte ^veral states with a Jtechnolo^ 
based Support system would be a new concept- requiring unpreceder^ted coOjjeration and coordir>a- « 
t» jn Such an entity woufct be required to establish policies arxj {^ocedures that would i1r>eet the - \ 
unique needs of each state, but also the common needs of all states. Further, with gliidalttw-from 
the states, the body would need to have the authority to make decj^fons about how dollars should ^ 
be allocated for optimj*H^ program payoff In effect/the organizatior^l-management structure 
would need tp have authority in matters as diverse as telecoijMnuniQ^tions policy and courseware 
devtfflopment - * ' • 

Of course, a key rnquirf^ynent is that a large population be served Consequently^ to achieve the 
fconomics of scale needed for d technology ba^ed^ystefn means ^hat as rr^ny correctional instittHibns^ 
as possible would ai to be involved. Whfle we n^ay tl d to think in terms of the state or f^eral in-^ 
stitutiohs, the mgnicipat <md local |dils with their large inmate population also have a need for sucha 
program and have ev^n less money to, pay fcfr services Therefore, tbis requirement should JSff kept 
•foremost m ypur rhind because this is ihe^k^ey to improved services at reduced cost. This type of 
system is possibis only if developmental and usage costs can be shared by many. ' / 

fn light of the cost discussion, it israppropnate fhat th'5 paper be coi^icluded with the somber • 
note that Someone must pdV tor such a system. It a technology bas6d support system for correctidnal 
institution services.is to cqi^h* to fruition, there must be money'to pay the initial start up cost, and 
then continue to pay for its operation, administration and maintenance. There i&no (folibt that 
the initial costs wouid i^e substantial,'bLn, if shared by ttie correctional community,' the impact on 
each state probably would be small What would be the cost of such a system^ This is difficult to 
say ^It would depenlj on many factors to include the number of people to be' served, the sophistica- 
tion of the communications required, the spectrum of services offered, the courseware to be developed 
and so on In order to ge t sf>etific about costs, we would need to specify an operational system. 
Nevertheless, to establish and use suchT-syOem would require the financial corrxmitment the 
several suites 



^ . V Conclusrons 

The rising inmate population apd increasing cost of institutional operations and niaintenance 
leavf* few dollars for correctional or rehatjilitative programs. As a result, it is becoming increasffigly 
difficult to provide pie^niMful programs As the discussion points out, one pKJSsible way to over- 
come this problem is to uil technology as a means to pool your limited resources, develop programs 
of merit and share them through the use of tecfinology. ' . . 
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However, the future of tfecbrwtegy for edu^ition in the cbrrecttq^al community deperxJs on 
you the plahner ^ncf user! If you think in terms of a single institution or imtitutions within a single 
state, the techpologies that you can afford to use are limited and thus the future for technology is 
limited But, if your^<n|$rests talce on a rtational perspective where the institutions and states work 
toward solving comnrwn problems and elihiinating dupliCNMioiii^ef iffort, the future for technology 
IS bright, This is not to say technology will solve all of your problems; in fact, in same instanoas it 
will (:reate problems, r^v^ertheless, the potitive factors can outweigh the negative if the use of tech-^ 

nology IS pri)perty approached. / f 

, . .... ' ^ ; 

Consequently, It behooves you to-work ^s a unit to identify common nectds.in correctional vo- 
cational education; to assess the technologies that may be of value for meeting these needs; to es 
tablish state, regioiM, and national mechanisms as required to permit the sharing of th&technologies; 
arni moW the useful technologies rnto a. comprehensive aystem that all meggers of the correctional 

community cart share. This rs » goal worth working towards! 

■* » - ' 

i. 

* " ^^^^ > « 
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RESEARCH APPROACHES TQ PLANNING AND- * ' 

ACCOUNTABILITY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN CORRECTIONS: tHE SYSTEMS^VPPROACH 

by R<inaidJ.^8idron* 

Today, more than ever correctional adJninistrafors are concerh^ over the costs and effective- 
ness of correctional programs. Budget dollars are iftcre»ir>gly harder to conne b^^ Many States and 
focal governments simply do not have the money. 'Recent assessments pf tht effectiveness of cor - 
rectfonal proyams have cast considerable doubt on the treatment ideal. All of these things have led ' 
to a greater demand for the accountability of correctional programs. Accountability, that in many 
cases can only be proyided through increased research and evatvation of correctional progranft. 

The need^for research ih criminal justice. fias Jong been recognized.- As early as*t931 The Na- 
tional Commission on Law C^servance and Enforcement indic£^|9d a need tor mpre valid and reliable 
information on^he criminal justice ^system. Later in 1967 the President's Commission on Law En 
forcemeat and Administration of Justice recommeVided expanded research in criminal iustice*. Again 
in 1973 the National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards ar>d Goali called fpr more 
research. Only late last year the National AdvisOfy /Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and , 
. Goals »ssue$l forth aNx>mplete volume on criminal justice rese^^rch and development. Again, im-^ 
portance of research an^s^evaljjation irt criminarjystice vh^ emjphasized. 

, Recon3/r»ending more and better research is one thing, however, conducting better re^^rch is 
another. There are as many research approaches as there are researchers. Re^arch is to som^x* 
terv^HI art as yvelTas a science. As suoh it is neither practical rior possible to recommend one approach 
over another. Each must be weighted, in the context of the study to be conducted. 

There is, however, one approach that J often find^useful-^the systems approach. 

The systems approach co/nes with good<>credentials. Its use in such diverse fields as national 
defense, medicine, and business management has enablechreseai^chers in these areas to make quan- 
tum leaps in their knowledge. In fact, the use of systems analysis in criminal justice was recom- 
mended in 1967 J)y the President's Commission on Lavv^nforcement arnJ Administration of Jus- 
. tice. Systems type studies are also recommended in tl>e 1976 report on/research and devetopment 
in criminal justice prepared by th*e National Advisory Commission on Criminal Ju^stice Standards 
and Goals. * - •x> 



^ While at first blush the systemi^lSpro&ch may appear to be complicatofand incomprehensible,' 
its basic principles are*not hard to grasp. * 



Let consider for j moment some of the b^ic principles of systefns vialysis. 
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Wtiai is^ lystem^ A system ha^jf^een tlefiried as a number of activities united by sonie regular 
interattvon 6r interdef>endence For example, we have social systems, the criminal justice system, 
corrTCttondl systems, Aiucattonal systems, and a vocational program can be Viewed as a system. Each 
^Nl h4ve/sorfW^torm jj(f activities that intei^et and have s6me interdeperxJence. *• " - 

/ / ^ ^ ^ ^\ V • . ' ' ^ \ 

/ Qbmmpn to all systems are certain basic characteristics tbat should be recognized. They include 
if^pu^, system' process, outputs, control points^ and feedback. SonDe explanation of these characteris J ' 
ties/^re necessary before w^ proc^. ' * ^ * . 

; inputs are those things that nriove into a system In a correctional vocational program this would 
ihckkfe mwates, staff, mater)^l, and ^oney. A systefns approach would f^uire that full consideration 
be given' to the quantity an^ quality of all inputs-into a vocational program. Are staff adequately 
qualified^ 'Do inmatesiJosiess the requisite aptitudes to cpmplete the program? Do we possess the * 
necessalty machinery and^quipmen^t to cot^ct a relev^pt arxi meaningful vocatronal program? Ali 
of these thingi should \it considered full^tr * 

Next weVave the system process. The system pro^s refers to thg interactioYis %hat take place ^ 
during the conduct ^of the ypcational program.** Can staff communicate course material to the 'inmates? 
Are the inmates ge^mg "hands on experience?" Consideration must be given to all that takes place - 
within the system, r ^ ^ * ' ' 

' . • . » - f 

Outputs of the syst^ are also important. putpu:ts are those things that moveout of a system. 
IO.a corrfectional vocatiohai program; trained inmates would be the primary output. Cost per in- 
mate* and nrumber of completions wpuld be others. Just as we observe and measjU^g the quantity of 
inputs so also should we observe and measure the quality and fjuantityrof outpim / 

^ ^ ' ' , • V . , 

Overseeing the inputs, system proc^UKS/and outputs are the control i3oints. The control points are 
those basfc iteps which are put in a system t6 make sure all aspects of the systerti are functioning pro- 
perly .Jhe instr<JCtor bf a vocational program would be one control point, the warden would be another. 

w Last^we have feedback. Feedback is measured information that is fed back to control points.' 
For eftamnfe, feedback could include recidivism rates, employrpent rates pr income levels of recent 
vocational W-ogram graduates. Feedback is necessary to determine if the system is*functionir>g as it 
was designcn to functiop *y , 

Summinzing these basic system characteristics, we have: (1) inputs: things that move into a 
sy^terp; (2riystem process, interaction within a system; (3) outputs: thin9S that move out qf a sys • 
tem; (4) comc^lpomts' things that direct the operation of a system; and (5) feedback: information 
fed back to the system • * ' * * 

With these basic concepts.in mind we noVy have a basic>framework within which we can now plan 
*a vocational program and from which we Can also develop measurHof*accountabtlity. - 

The first task of a systems appw-oach is a clear statement of the goals arwJ objectives of the pro-, 
gram Far exarnple the goal of a voccmonal program couW be to^trdirvan inmate tp be p competent 
air conditicnw rep<vrman,'Or the goal may be to .see that an'inmate-» trained becomes gainfully 
employed ih hisjrained skill on release frohn prison. The first goar^ugaBSts that^mphasis be placed 
on training the inmate to tie a competent air .conditioner repairman. As such oWljnputs and system 
process-would fbcus on ^ccemplishment of this objective. If on the other hand our goal is to see 
that ift ipmate is gainfully employed as trained then perhaps job counseling shoi/ld be included in 
the pro^m Inputs and s^tem process must be related to the goals and objectives of the program. 



-oth of .the aforementioned goals ire outputs of the vocational program system. Onk coutd'be 
ired at the end of the program vyhile the other would require some follow-up. How the goals 
objectives' are stated w.ill determine at what point the outputs are measured. 

, ■ • * - ' 
rn statrng goals and objectives we muSt stiate them m rneasurable term. If the periformance of 
system cannot b^ measured tban a systems usetglness.cannot be tested, for example, if a giwn 
programs sfoart is to tram an inmate in a given skill and completion i> stated' in terms of a passing 
score on a standard test..then we have clear and measurable goals. However, if the goat of a w>gram ' 
IS to raise employment potential, we have a much more difficult goal to measure, if we can rflfoure . 

■ ' . f' ' . ^- . . . 

With clear goals and objectives stated the systems analysis wouW then consider the various al- 
ternattye methods for attaining the goals and objectives. Is- it cheaper and possible to jend'an in- 
mate to a private barber college? Will an inm^;e be better qualified if he finishes the prisdn's welding - ' 
or sooje private program? Will contract teachefs cost less and do ^ better job than full-time employees? 
The systems analysis strives to attain maximum benefits at minimum costs. . 

Once a specific method for reaching the stated goals and objective* is determined, the program 
syst^ must be.exgmined irf the context of the larger system it will operate In. Will the vocational 
education subsystem contribute to the greater goals of the correctional f^stem? Can the vocational " 
education subsystem operate without conflict in the correctional jsystenf The vocafionai subsyster* 
nnust work in concert with the correctional system. Conflicts should be rfcsolved at the outset" Prior 
to ttie initiation of a project, the input, system process, and output^measuTes need to'be identified 
and procedures established for gathering the measures. Standards and criteria for measures should 
be specified. For example, for a vocational program inputs could be enrollsfienls, dollars aftd staff 
System process measures could beHeacher contact hojurs,^udent participation hours, c'lasi size, and " 
teaching, methodology. Outputs could be number of completions, number of dropoi^ts and cost l)er'' 
completion. These measures should be related to certain standards. For example, expected teacher 
contact hours, costs per completion, hours per completion, and other measures shoukl haye standard*, 
of performance for given programs. Standards of performance wiH give the control points something . 
^to aim at, and it wouW injure some minimal level of performance. / 



Given a vocational program with a system of measures on inputs, system process, outputs we ' ' 
can then evaluate the system. For example, if the costs'per cbmpfetion are high we can 'feed this 
information (feedback) back to, the^ teacher (control points)* Th^t^eher c^ th^n adjust the sys 
tem to reduce costs per completion. He or she may do this by incneasing cla» size or reducing «mjFf ^ 
size or cutting back in operational expenses. If inm^es fail to pass standard tests, then this infojma- - 
tion can be used to change the teaching content of the program. By linkihg together input, system . 
pfjycess, and|^utput measure we can develop indices of performance and costs. Th^ indices .can be 
used to jusjUy program changes, program increases, or pTogram cancellations. The corr^ional ad- ^ 
ministrator can use these indices to determine the cost effectiveneb of various programs and put his 
limited dollars where they will buy the most results. > ^ ' 

This brief exercise iy'Systems Thinking" illustrates some of the utility of a systems approach 
to correctional vooationareducat>n programs. It is not offered as a total solution, but as a logical 
framewprk from which you can examine more thoroughly your programs. - , 
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S/ATUS OF STANDARDS DEVELOPW^NT BY THE 
COMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION FOf^CORRECTIOf^ 

byJackHaw«P 



It IS doubtf uKthat anyone me has to be convinced of the need for standards in the fieW of 
correetions. Without question, the implementation of standards an^' the jcbreditation process will 
be beneficial to everyone, froni ^he5>ffender K> th^ public, and to the developnwifof the^ field of 
Corrections*as a profession. 

The development of professional codes and standards has been- much longer in etming to the 
field of correct ions,, than to many other professional fields of endeavor, such as medicine or educa- 
tion. Now. however, we. too, have sldfxlards by which yve can measure our progress and evaluate 
"the performance^of our duties as correctional professionals, ' 

* ' ' ' * 

Furthermore, with the advent of th'ese standards which have been developed by cofrection^' 
professionals thenaselves, pur goals and drrections will be deci^ by those in the field, instead of . 
those outside it. 



ToW^y. the correctional field is under closer scrutiny and nr>ore criticism than ever before. 
fA\i&\ of the criticism |ias come from various organizations and agencies^ including courts and legis- 
lators. Those who are most critical* are the rhost anxious/to propose standards for us to follow. 

At ori^ extreme, are the crit^s who wouj|j«^hjSve uS fclose the vjgljtutions and place all the offen- 
ders in community based correctibnJr facilities. Atlhe father extremi are those who would have us 
loc)( up all offenders'and throw away the key. Withbutftheguidanoff provided through our standards, 
we would be at.^e nwrc/of "o.utsidefs" in the pari^Hrtgof our correctional problems. 

Standards are not to be Consid^jpd as a P^lacdL for there is none.^tandarc(/are however, a 
frame of reference by which to meaftjre our p^t. 0/«fent and future staff, facilities -and operafional 
nrwthods 



^ The Commission on Accreditation for Cbrrectiqfns. in stating the goal^ t>^ correctional fieW. 
clearly mandates the need for standards to promote accountability, quality in. and coordination of 



all phases of 'services to the public and the 
ten in t^ "Statement of Principles'* inci 
(2) a«istanc^ to the court in disposition 
Crtfen«ers; |4) provide just and hunr)ane^ 
in the causes of crime and effective met 



fender alike. The goals of the correctk>nal fiekJ as writ - 
: (IMhe projtection of the pubtic as theiiighe»t.^iority; 
offenders; (3) help pronwte laW abidipg behavior anrtona 
f in the managenront of offenders; (5) promote research 
of corrections; (6) pronK)te efficiency and economy in 



correctional operations; (7) promote and participate in programs, activities and services of 



*Jack lieard is Sheriff, Hdlrth Cjjunty {Houjxon), Texas. 



correfctionai agentii^s, and (8) to motivaie and improve empfoyee performance through educatfon 
and training. . , ^ , ' * 

The impli<Attons>ofjhese goals and starKiards place the resporYsibility for their fulfillment on / 
the sKoulders of all levM^ correctional personnel in all phases 6f correctional servfces. The fact 
that educational prografl^utf ill an'^importaat role in the just and^humane management of prisoners* 
1$ documented by the Commission. ^ The Proposed Standards for Long-Term Adult Institutions con- 
tains the following siptement: "the instrtution administers programs available to all inmates'that 
include, but are not limited to : . . Academic {education equivalent to higK^school; and vocational 
training*" f ^ ^/ ' ' / 

The'disi^ussion begins'with thepomment:' ' ' ^ . 

, Tq avord dehi^fRanizing effects 6f tmprisonm^nt and to,o^fer tl^ of ferKier a wide 
r^nge'of'const^uctiye and s^f imixpyement activities, the institution shq)rld pro-. 
vidQ adequd^ budget and staff for the-aboye listed programs and activities. * \ 

^ Briefly, theii^st^ry olthrs rhbvement toward tha implemeritatioD.of starxiards arKLthe accredi- 
tation ^process IS as'fol lows* for the past several years/ t|>e Co>yimission;on Accreditation fpr Correc- ^ 
tidhs. under ^^ponsor^p^of the American cforreetional Association, hes addres^ itself to the prpj)' 
lenri of implementation of standards for corrections. The struggle to establish correctional standards ' 
'is^not new.. It predates thettomnrTission bV'hiore than a ce'ntui*y- The first recorded implementation 
oJ'standar^ d^it^Back to^Hie./ate 18th century when^tl^e Philadelphia Prison-Society urged the 
> ^segregatfoh o4§iffeoders by sex* apd* severity of offense; , V ' • . 

. The- American PrjsoA Associaftbn, now Tnp American QorrecAonal Association, first published^ 
in 187(i a lyiiiual entitfeil A tfec^aratiba df Princifiies yih\ch ha$ been revis^'and republished five 
tim^. T4ie 1954 vdf^ion; en'tit1^>) Manual of Corr^onal ^andards actually was the first bciok 
to dont^in a' plan for the testing ^grnd Implementation pf Standards. The currenf issue/pubtished in 
. 1966, m^tes that "A decade fias pas$6d, without such fisting and, in fact, two decades since the, 
original prof)6sal. * .'l/ * ' * 

Similarly, t he'' l^at tonal Probation <dnd Parole Astoclat^n prbduced a model pf corxlitions for 
the operation of t)robatIop and parole: The agency, beca^me the NatioAal Council on Crime* and 
^ Delinquency^ *^nd tl^e 1955 revisiqij of -the early model became the Standard Probation aVxi Parole ' 

iAct \ * . ' • .^^ N ' • • 

. Ir? 1966; the Star^ard.Act for State CorrectionarServices was published jointly bv the ACA- 
and the NdCD. A compr^hehs^ dgctirpent, the Standard^Act for State Correctional Services , set 
gukleiines at thejorgdnrzatipfiaj apd admin^r^iv^ levels/fQr all types of correctional service a^ncies.. 

. ^pt^er sets of s^nciard^ and^goals have been published by ^uch auspicioys groufiis-as tfte American 
;Bdr Associati6n^anci;|th^ NatTonaLAdviipryjCcMTimissiOnon Criminal Jus^icer^^ndards and Goals/but 
£these have remaThed publi^ed idealisms^ not practicalprocedures tp be'appttiea to operatipg agencies. 

The cornerstone of the CommissioR'on Accreditation for Corrections was a 1968 study don- t 
ducted by ^he ACA and f undecTby the Ford Foundation. Entitled the Self-Evaluation and Accredi- 
tation Projedt, this'study cqncluded that the fof mal yet voluntary appli^tion pf standards was valu- 
'able- ^ • . . - \^ \ ; \ * 

Ba^ on the findings of^he Slelf Evaluation and Accreditation Project, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance. Administration awarded a grant to the American^ Correctional -Associ^ition to establish ^ 



jt^ie Commission on Accreditatioh for Cbfrections, Jhe Commission consisH of twe'nty membefs who 
represent all aspects of correct lorts and the crirnmal justice system, the business community, and the 
^ p'ublic The membership also mcludes at least two members from regional Bi^eas of the UrMt^ States.' 
and Ibucatton and/esearcfh representatives.- With the exception oflhp latter categofy, all .members 
are active in adnrimistratron, management, or sapervision of the correctional service that they repre- 
sent as Commissioners* ' . , ^ . „ ' , ^ • * 

The original Board of Commissioners was appointed on April 6. 19747 (py the ACA Board of 
'Directors,«fof terms of five^ears. Commissioners;. as stated m the Commission's By-Laws, arfe elected 
by the voting membership of the ACA under regular procedure with the addition of a clause that . 
ComrT7issior>ers'miy not succeed themselves for five years after the original term. ' * • * 

With the expiratioh of Federal. Funding, the Commission wfll be financially independent, but 
Its electoral procedures will remain the same. The Commission will be financially self-sustaining 
through accredftation fees, dues* arfd publication sales. Thus, it will be an independent agency with 
a broad base of, representation frbrfi the en^tire fieldof corrections. • • ' . i 

The Conrjmisiion repres^s, for the first time in the history'of corrections, a major'effort-by 
4 the f lefd Itself ro develop, promulgate and apply standards to correctional agencies nationwide. Ac- 
creditat>o'n of these individual a^epcies will insure that the field of corrections is prep»ared to accept 
the mandates of accountability to the'individuals and corhmunifies served by our or^nizatiorTs! ^ 

^ To date; the Co mmissio n has developed approximatBly^lXO standards which are relative to ' 
the areas of adult paroling authorities, probation and parole field services, community and juvenile 
VesidentiaJ servtc^ and long term adult institutions. • . - ^ ' 

The process of developing standards is a long and tedibus one. Information is drawn from 125 
source^ by d team^^f consultants and Commissioners. The standards are develop^ and initially ap- 
'proved by the t>^rticular team, then field tested by the staff, and.eventually submitted to the entire 
Commission and the ACA twenty member Committee on Starxlards and. Accreditation to be approved 
for publication / - ' 

< 

Approxfmately 1000 af the proposed standards have been field-tested at the federal level and, 
in eleven States around the nation. This exposure of propK)serf standarcis to^ras^roots operations al- • 
lows measurefnent against day to day correctional policy, procedure end practices, thus the finished 
product IS affealistic. practical 'Slandarrd that is viable for both present-arxi future gife. *' • 

' The Conrimission's Jist of past and future pujDlicatior)s^is impressive. The Manual of Standards 
for Adult Parole Aathoriti^ was pgbHshed in August 1 976, and the Mantial ISif Standards for Adult } 
C0hmunity Restdential Services in April 1977. Other mantiali will be published according to this 
schedule . the Manuatof Standards for. Adult Probation and Parole Fkld Services in June 1 977 ; the 
Manual of JStandards for Adult Long-Term Institutions in October 1977;^r>d x\)e Manual of Starnlards 
for Residential Services for Youth in January 197&. ' , ' 

The Commission i$ not the only organization to formulate standards for Corrections, however. 
The National Advisory Commission and the Ar^^erican Bar Association haye formulated standards 
• that have beerv studied by various state plannmg ac|encies around the country, arij adapted for im 
plementetion at local levels. ^ , ♦ \ 

^IaiI of this study has resulted- iri considerable pr6gress toward the thorough testing of the$^ 
standards against cufrent policies and i^rocedmreu 

' . • 117 . . * 
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A cl'imdCe of change r)Ow permeat^the keld of corrections because legislators are becoming 
increasingly avvare of corfectional^obremi^nd priorkies. The opncern felt by these officials has 
filtered through to citizens aM adnr)inistrdtors alike, and all aVe clamoring for reform and beir>g 
heard by corrections administrators * • ' . 

* . After standards. are approved, adopted and publist^, the agertties for vi(hom the standards ap-^ 
ply wtll be invited to voluntarily participate in the accreditation proce^. This (tfocesf,««s approved 
by the Comimission, is a three stage activity. First, an agency sends a letter of intent to the Execu 
tive Director of tfie Commission. Upon receipt and acceptarice of the lettfer, the agency ent^s r 
C$>n;espondent Status. It is during this time that the agency begins self evaluation^ and application 
of thcrstanciards With co(1tinyoi^,consultation and assistance by the Commis«on. After six months, 
the agency submiu a- Sjelf Evaluation Report and a Plan of Actijpn by whi?h deficiencies will be cor- 
rected ' ' • ' 'J . 

Stage 2 begins when the Commissian receives the report and the agency is admitted to Candi- 
date Status for a period'of time not to exceed Of4 year. During this time the agency implements 
the Plan of Action' . * . 

The next step, or, third stage/ is the Application for Accreditation Sjtatus, which is xh4 verifica- 
tion 6i compliance witht, he standards ^y a Visiting Committee of three' or rrjpre corrections profes- 
sionals Accreditati^ Status wil) be«awardi^ if adequate compliance with standards has been 
attaif^. If deficienctes'are found, c^nsuf^tion and as$i$tary:e wilkcontinue untjl Accreditation 
Status «s awarded* Accredjtatiofi^tatus will be awarded for periods upt^to five years, but jperiodic 
self-evafuation is required as welfas Visiting Committee audits.' * * • ?. 

bbviously, an invitation to participailb in the accreditation process carries with it a great deal 
of responsibility, for the correctional administrator to work toward accfeditation on^. total system . 
basis, and to continuously review and develop starKiards which are innovative yet practical. 

The Commission seeks to majnt^n an ongoing liaison witfi over thirty national correctional or- 
ganizations, federal, state and local officials, correctbns professionslls, the business community, and 
the general public to utilize their significant cbntributiorft to the accreditation process and to main- 
tain the momentum for improvepent. . * ' ^ 

This constant contact with other agenci^ is necessary to maintain starxlards that undergo con- 
tinuous review and development consistent ^ith new rnethods and knowlMge. Thus/no standard . 
is consi^tered permanent, for it must not interfere with innovation and chanige. 

The initiattie to attain self-direction, accreditatipn, and Ire^lom from judicial supery^ion lies 
with the correcm>nal administrator. The ball is in our court. W^will soon have our own dSmpre* 
hensive Source documents, that will, if we choose to implemenftheir mandates, altow the toiirts to 
once again nrtaintaih rmim status instesidof supervisory status^ of those persons, agencies anti facil- 
ities that we call the correctional fiekJ. We canned postpone this vital task. The time for account- 
ability arW accreditation is pow. \ * * " 
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JOB MARKET INKDRMATION 
• by Bri*» Ri«h«y* 

The major focus ot this paper is on change-fundamental, widespread and irreversibte cliange 
so rapid ar>d so complex that oftentimes we are unable to fully comprehend it and all of its implica' 
tions. The changes which I am alluding to have been camered fn transportafiorvcpmmunication, re- 
seai^ch and development, technology, education, skilK, human rights, civil rigHl^environmental 
control and the role of ^ver nment in international affairt to name only the mm obvious. 1^ would 
be naive to assume that these e^ignomic, social and political transfor^riations could take place with- 
out having a significant impact on our economy^ and our peopte. ^ 

One of the msot striking changes in our economy in recent years has been: the shift frOm farm 
to nonfarm work. 0#the civilian labor force to^jp in the United States, only about 4 in every 100 ^ 
workers are engaged in farrh activities. Lets thanTcn yearj ago, farming accounted for nearly twiti 
that number; and hardly more tbaf\ a generation ago, we had something close to an agr^ian economy. 
But by 1980, present indications are that no more than 3 in every 100 workers will be'emptoyed in 
agriculture. What this means is because of our rapidly expanding, increasingly more diversified, and 
certainly more tethnologicalty^ oriented economy, the emphasis with respect to labor already has 
shifted j^ay from the so called "goods producing" industries; and the focus is on service oriented 
sectprs^f the economy. This story is essentially tpe sai mfmij ^Xe to state. Or\ly the nuQibers 
tend to vary, and these are the things wegmust bear in mind as We plan for th^ future fitxi counsel 
on career choices. ^ ... 

As a result of these developments, the occupational composition of our labor force and the skills 
requtr^^or each job have changed. I n some cases, the changes have been so dramatic that we lomp- 
times face a real dilemma~an abundance of job opportunities onrthe one hand-^he people to fill them 
on the other--but'inabiffty to always bring the two togMher. While this situation Sometimes is due 
to demographic differences; more often than not, it signifies a ru)table disparity t^etween job require-' 
rncfnts and qualifications of job seekers. We always have had this kind of disparity dnd probably al- 
ways will have it. It is just that during periods of rapkl «ponomic growth and techfK>k>gk:al change, 
such as we have experienced in recent years, the problem is more acute than at other tiroes. 

- * 

. Our nation is spending billidns of dollars each year on research and devek)pment White' much 
of this expenditure goes for work in medicine, sjxace, and defensMts "spinoff" influences technok>gy 
and prodoctk>n in many other fieWs. Effective research ind development necessarily creates forms 
of obsdlescerKe-obsolescendi in the materials we use, the method; we employ, and the products 
we produce. In time, other materials, methods, and new products likely will replace those that have 
become outnrH>ded or scarce as is the base for oil; but in the finil analysis, with respect to labbr, only 



•Brian Rjchey is Regional CommijJioner, Burrau of Labor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor, DaHas, Texas. 
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those who arft prepared for change will be in a good position to survive in an economic sense. What 



am suggesting is that it is not eftough to find and secure ^ job. We must prepare to hokJ onto it. 



From all of this, one could and'^should conclude that the technological revolution ongoing in 
this nation is a natural consequence of reserarch and development. Automation afid computers r'! 
present only iohe of its most obvious maniiestatjons. Ironically, lioth of these are relatively new 
facets of modern technology and probably onjy at-the beginning stages of development. As I recall. 
It has been barely twenty five year? since therfifst computer was successfullylTnstalled for commercial 
operation, but they already have invaded banks/insurance companies, colleges and universities, most 
government agencies, and busines$ in general; and jf we are to continue to grow and to prosper as a 
nation, perhaps this is asnt should be for these are merely the signs of our time. What we must learn 
to do IS to ^se thesfe tools rather than be used by them which is so often the case. -r^ 

Just^as research and development has led to new technologies, these in turn have led to what 
might be termed as "skill revolution"; because, in ttie long lUn, thejobs which are exparnling and 
changing the skill distribution of the labor force are the su-call?d "bright future" Jobs. Many of thpm 
are white collared; arni they are scattered throughout both the public and private sectors of our eco- 
nomy If there aredistinguishmg characteristics, k ts that most if not all of these jobs require niore 
^ and more education and traimf)g. I cannot overemphasize the importance of job preparation. 

Over^long periods of time, we\tend to favor technological developiVient and its attendance - 
changes, for with it has <X)me expansion in investnl^t, consumption, and job opportunities. Our 
living standards have risen, and we now have more leisure time than ever before. * 

Over short periods of time, however, job oppOrtciniti^ ^ays h«ve not expanded sufficiently 
to match the growth m the number of people seeking work. Thi^ is particularly true for sm^ll labor 
areas where employment opportunities may be somewhat limited. 

For many years, manpower policy in the United States has been directed toward the maximum 
developrnent and utilization of all oor human resources. Every pie^ of national tegislation dealing 
with these tss^s as far back as the MOT A inj^he early '60'sand as recent as the CETA-1973 in- 
eludes explicit references to the need to develop.a comprehensive system of informatigK on man- . 
povyer requirements and resources to discharge that policy. Indeed, the nfK)St recent amencfment Jto^ 
the Vocational Education Act requires that such a system be devet<>ped and used. 

*This IS why oiir thinking and planning for the future, with respect to labor, must t>e in a differ 
ent frame ot reference th^n a decade ago; because if we are to come anywhere*near achieving the goals 
oJ maxKTium development and utilization of all our human resources, then effective plannir^ and pro- 
gramming to improve the quality of labor has to represent one of our major manpower challenges. 

Secretary Marshall, at a recent meeting in Baton RQuge, pointed out that wh^t our nation loses 
in a given day because of unemployment and other f^^jsof underutilization oilabor represents per 
nianent losses- permanent in the seftse that they cannot be restored. He reasoned that.;the5e were losses 
we could til afford as a nation if we are to continue to grow and prosper! He seemed^to be nr>aking a 
rather strong case for both private industry and government to do more to insure that our lat)or mar- 
kets function as efficiently as possible. In the past, he has made repeated reference to intervening in 
labor markets to m^ke them function more efficiently. Frankly, I am intrigued by the idea, for I 
believe it has tremendous potential-potential which we have not even begun 'to realize at this point. 

.The issues though are so intricate, because we are dealing with a complex variable influenced not 
only by "economic forces bqtby socfal and political forces as well. It is important to remember that all 
of these forces are constantly at work but seldom in concert. i * 
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It IS obv(Ous.that we cannot operate.in a vacuum of information concerning our economy or 
our pebple Right now, within our own ranks, there is a growir>g demand-for knowledge about the 
shape of e future with respect to hyman resources; and we lack answers to so many of the ques • 
tioos which are being raised every day.' Together, we must do something abouHlris situation. 

Over a year ago, an agreement entitled*" Interagency Agreement for the Development of Occu 
pational .Manpower Education" was issued Jointly by the U.S. Office of Education, the Employment 
and Training Administration, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. I| was only a-three page documeitt 
but very well written It included references to such things as cooperation, coordination, and corh- 
munication. Moreover^ it encouraged conferences and dtscussk>ns like yve are having here today, I 
* would like toWterate some basic points outlined io that agreement: 

The agency, heads-agreed; ' • • * * 

1. To develop an okupational infornhation system wWfch would satisfy the needs of 'all major 
users of^hesedata.af<he national, Stat* and local levels. ... 

» 

2 To coordinate research and.development activities to avoid duplication of effort.and maxi 
mize the use of available resources. 

t V < * • 

3 To establish standard concepts, definitions and procedures. ' . 

4 To work toward develofjing a systematic approach to assessing and delivering information 
on manpower demand and supply and finally, 

5 To raise the level of understanding of specific occupational information. ' 

4 Where are we at this point? It is important to note that until just a few years ago, about the on 
occupational information available to anyone was the limitsed data derived from decennial census enu 
merations. That is not enough to do what needs to be done in the area of human resource develop- 
ment. J , . 

t am pleased to.report that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has developed a new technique for 
estimating and projecting occupational demarid by industry. We call it the Industry Occupatiorial 
Matrix approach, and it shows great promise. We have prepared a sound/slide presentation which 
explains the concept and how it works. If you are interestedTin the Industry Occupational Matrix * 
approach and wouW like to view the presentation, feel free to let us know so we can provkle you 
with whatever we have. ^ 

. k 
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A MODE L FOR jOB DEVELOPMENT AND COMMUNITY / , 

•^AWAHENESS^OR HIRING THE EXWENOER . ' " * 

^ bV^div«d GallaglMr* ' • s . • 

in 1972, the Massachusetts Legtslature passed an OmntoiiCprrectionai Bill« known as'Chaptw • 
777. which allows inmates who are within eighteen months of parole eligibitity, to become Eligible 
for work or educatiofT release. Henceforth, canw the first prenrelease <»nter for corrections in. 
Maisachusf tts. Located on the girounds of the Bostoh Slate Hospital; this unit houses fifty men. A 
position was then created at the center for an employment coordinator, to which I, was assigned. 

My first activity was to run an open house and invite several personnel directors, employment 
man^s/and emptoyment representatives from ail over the greater Boston area. We'fexplained the 
new !3w and asked these businessmen and women to beconie part of the new program and give somf 
of these men, an opportunity to prove themselves, Thie success was overwhelming. We then formed 
the Boston Pre Re^^ Steering .Committee, made up of various compank^ such as Westifighouse, 
Proctor and Gamblefand New England Nuclear to mention a few; and sych institutions as Harvard, 
MIT. and Tufts University. This was the beginning of business involvement with the Department of 
Correction. Wit+iin two weeks everyone in the center was working, and three ywrs later,-Wit - 
teen centers, the steering committee is stil^ aiive and f lourishir^ provkling a valuable link into the 
world of work. * 

• - ■ ; • ' m 

In addition to the steering committee, there have been some other pronrK>tional projects. One ^ 
was the "Your Day in Court'' project. We arranged for and sent out actual tegaf^peonas'tb per- ^ 
$dnnel managers and directors of various companies, signedby a judge and*sent by^istered mail. 
The impact of this technkiue was to bring indivkluals into the reality of where and h<jw it al{, starts; 
taking them througK,the whple process in the court system.' Thiey sat in on arraignnrtents and actual 
trials. They 9aw people sentenced or put on probation. For many .this was their first exposure toji . 
the criminal justice system^ (x is much like the use of the 2X4 over someone's head-the subpeona J 
gets their attention. fSlo^^[jjey were interested. The door v^ oper^. It gfrve us an opportunity 
to push our work release program, and I have yet to see any busineil«pn or woman who attended 
one of those sessions not show interest. However, I must mention that people do get alarmed when * 
they receive one of those subpeonas, and we received many calls from various companies wondering 
why their people were going to court. We attempted not to give it aw#, tiux in some rases we had 
to Yet they still came and enjoyed everyone else's Veactk>n. - > 

Another appropriate w^vn^ob developing is to'have monthly oonferenies heki at various CO 
panies and ^nstitutk^ns. This brings together people in the same industries or professtons. For instance, 
we have had, in the last few months, conferences at MIT and Tufts. At MIT we bati approximately 
eighty iiersonnei staff from various hospitals, and at Tufts, we had approximately seventy-fivp colleges, 

' • Ebward Gallagher is Director of Manpower, Massachusetts Departmertt of Cc^rectlon. , 
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universilies, and career -schpols in at%idance. Again, these confecences ^e to promote the Hiring of* 
the ex offerxler. th all cases, we have personnel people froni the group ^ak on our behalf where 
they bave had previous success with our manpower office, and the hiring of our work-reteases. Also 
^ we ITave ex^offendecs who are currently employed, speak on what a dif fererv^e the job has made' to 
them, h each instance, the $p6nsoring company or institution pays for^a small luncheori so that 
eypryor>e can get ^uainted on an informal baSis. ^ \ " 

' ' # • * * »• • ^ * 

\ believe that we hav^ tried just ^bout every way possible to prpfhoteiobs and community refa - > 
tit)ns. Keep in mind that without the businessman and;wUhout the cognmupitV program, you go no- 
vifhere. Another fine job development effort started three years ago witK the establishm^it of the first 
job mart for ex offMrfers. In Massachusetts, since this has beco% an annual event, the department, 
in conjunction ^^^ith^h^state and county agencies, brin^ each yc^^to Bbsldn, this highly success 
ful progranrfof men and iyomen still incarcerated on wprk release and those on probation and parole 
We consider it to be a most%ogressive step taken in our endeavor to seek meaningfful empk>yment 
^ for those men and women who are ^ "forgotten minority/' • ^ , 

Ther e^ve been approximately 250-300 companies represented in individual booths and in at 
, tendance at the major seminar which precedfes {(le mart itself.* The booths; of <:^rse, are manned by 
personnel staff who interv^evy, and inform applicants of the opportunities and adv3ntage$'of being an ' V 
employee in their particulaWcompany. * * . ^ 

It is cleai^ that meaningfui*er. ployment plays in important role^n the successful reintegration 
and rehabilitation of ex offenders. The jo6 mail is a mechanism through which both employers an3 
ex offenders can attack the problem of matching available manpower with available jjbs. The mart 
serve? as the terum \p which employers will be informed of the existence of, and^ vantages attached 
to the manpower resource defined by clients of th^ criminal justice system. TH^x-offendei* is afforded 
the opportunity to plug into a c^ntcally located sdtirce of jiisln a way whi'(rffa1sotfnftiates the needeM 
coordination and cooperation within the system. ^ ^ _ ^ ' 

The job mart serves as a clearinghouse for all the parties concerned with emplc^m^t aiid train- / 
^mg of ex offenders. It establishes working relationshow throjighwhich^ information and r^urces may , 
^be ex<;hanged throughout the yeai-.. It also enlrsts the coopei-ation and participation of all CEIA prime ^ 
sponsors, and any other appropriate private*and public organization. In the business sector. Associated 
Industrial of Massachusetts (AIM), National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB), Chambers of Commerce, t 
, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs^ and other professional business affiliations are recruited to promote this ^ 
endeavor. But the most rmpdrjtant and final aspect„of course, is to match job openinas with interested 
yvailable applicants. The National .AJIi^ice of Businessmen, realizing this and in corfihc^^^^ with the 
-\epartnr>ent of Correction sponsor^ two major governors confererices on hiring the ex -offender this 
•past year. ^ \ ' . 'Sl 

\ - - • > . ' 

^ At this eyent, persons who work in the criminal justice system, and ex-off^hd^rs themselves have 
a unique opportunity to dispell many of the fears and miscon,cepti©ns commonly associated with get- 
ting and keeping a jpb. Tax credits and on the job training contract adv^ages can be presented to 
^he employers as well as the work releaS^ system with detailed explanation: \ 

>f \ ^^^^ consists of three distinct functions hekJ Over a two day period. On the first day, . * 

^ ^^^sxrm'm^T is arranged for the participating companies sc^apheir representatives may be bejter in 

formed about the ex affehdef ^n employee/ Panels representing Joc&l companies who have had • . 
experience with ex offender er^oyjes, correfctio/>al personnel, ex-offenders arid offender related 
manpower agencies speak abolif|ieir own eyperiencesnahd answer questidlls. The seminar is an im- 
portant forum for the ovWal I program since it alldvfs "the employers to obtain specific information 
from persons who are directly involved in all aspects pfjhe process. ' 0 
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l^ter, on^e same day, the employers are invited to attend a dinner in which they can meet 
the iianehsts on,an tnforjmai;)asis. PromFnent speakers encourage thi participants to follow through 
on their goocf intentions by hiring ex-offenders on the following day. The diryier helps to set a pro- 
ductive tone for the job mart and easily creates an atmosphere of goodwill which can later be util- 
ized to the benefit of the ex -of fender applicants. 

;0n the second day, the most important business of the job mart takes place. Each of the par 
ticipa|jng compania^is provided with a 5' x 8' booth in which their personnel representatives can 
interview prospective employees. Because extensive public relatfons work is done in advance ^nd 
all the,public and puvatetpgencie) with ex of fender clients are notified, large numbers of ex-offenders 
have thelr first realistic exposure to usual employment recruiting and hiring procedures. Even though- 
everyope rs not hired oo the spot, important contacts are made that can lead trflong term meaningful 
C emj^loyment. 

It must be mentioned that each participating company pays its own way to these job marts. 
This shows their intention to be a part of a program to assist in empfoyment o^x -offenders. 

Because of the positive response in Massachusetts to the job mart coQ^t, we believe the con 
cept might be enthusiastically received'in other states. It has often been industries' compfajnt that 
job development efforts on behalf of the disadvantaged are confusing, wasteful, and r#pletive. Busi- 
ness may be receptive to the idea of hiring the ex-offender, but it is tired of being fearraged.by the 
sijnany competing agencies who represer^t offenders. Thebusiness commumtyJs conscious of this 
serious social problem agd wants to be involved. They need to be shown. The job mart is an oppor- 
tunity to being together the employers, manpower agencies, and the ex-offender applicants in an or^ 
gaf^ized fprmat so that the needs of Bad^may best \}e served. 

Given the correct training and employer attitudes, ex -convicts can become better than average 
, emplovees, and th* employers in rhany areas are beginning to.realize thif fact. 



OFFENDER JOB PLACEMENT 

by John NuniMy* ig^ 

When the Wagner Peyser Act of 1933 established the pre^nt nationwide public employnient 
service system, it did jiot specify ex -offenders as^ target group for service However, m its basic 
role as a labor exchange, the employment^service clearly h$$ alwa:^,had a responsibility to serve 
the eX'Of fender who is SMiung work. Therefore, the Departnf>ent of Lat^r has had a concern for 
the placen>ent of ex of fenders for over forty years. The DepaTtnient has not solved the problems 
involved in pladng the ex off enct^f or if it had, there would be rK^ The Depart* ^ 

ment hais made a number of signif icanty forts rn hie past fifteen years^ I would like to talk first of 
all about the nationwide efforts of the Department to serve e5i; offenders, and then to focus on the 
current programs ia Illinois. 

Rehabilitation of the ex of fender is^a natidnal^ problem^ About V/Tmillion persons are in the 
nation's correctional systerff^ny given day. About one-third" are incarcerated, either at,the federal, 
st^te, or local level, with the remaining two-thirds being on probation and ^role. Every year, nwre 
than 100,000 offenders are released from federal and state pdsons. to give you an kiea of the scale 
of the problem in relation to the United States Empk>yment Service, that is one-third more job 
see^erf than the I llinois State Employment Servito placed in the last fiscal year. . - 

' The Department of Labor began to devot6 specific atteiVtion to the problems of offenders and 
ex offenfiers under the Manpower Development and Training Act of 196? (42 U.S.C. 2571), as 
amended (MDTAJ. The primary.thrust of the MDTA funding was in research and denrK>nstratiori 
efforts througKptllQt projects. C v . 

» * ♦ * 

These pilot projects fell into five basic categories: (1) inmate Vain ing, (2) the model e^-of fender 
program (concentrating on job placement), (3) pretrial intervention, (4) b^ing ex offenders, and 
(5) ooorc^ination efforts among fe(^eral,5tdte and local agencies concerned with Rehabilitating offm- 
ders. Vak De^rtment of Labor expended over $60 million dollars for such programs between 1969- 
1974. With-over 400 CETA prim6 sponsors now mandated to provkle services to ex-offerKlers, it is 
likely that at least the same level of funding has been maintained. 

^ As I will discuss later, many-of the separate programs have been coordinated in comprehensive f 
programs in some states. Howler, it will stilt be useful to discuss them briefly. 

. Ihmate training begdn in 1966 and de^oped sk>^ly. 'Between 1968 and 1974, the Department 
sf)ent over $28 million primarily in state i'nstitutions. Inadequate ddta and the difficulty of k>cating - * 
offenders released from parole requirements has hampered a thorough evaluation but It is clear that \ 
' training is essential for the offender with little or no skiHs. / ' ^ 



— — ') • , : r. \ . ■ 

. • ' •John Nurmer^ Adn)inistrator with the Employment and, Training Administration, United 
States Department of Labor (Region VK Chicago, Illinois. . / '" 
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The Model'Ex Offender Program whigh focuses on job placement was begun in five states- 
A/uona; Georgia, Massachuseffs, Oklahoma, and Penn$y»vania-in 1971. *ln 1975, the Depart men/ 
established ioch a program in one state m each region, with funds from Title 1 1 1 A of the CompreA ) 
hensive Employment and^Training Act (CETA) anda required match of local funds. . ^ 

.Rre trial intervention also began ih 1971 with a similar shift tp one project per regiori witkCETA 
Involvemenlt IP 1^75. The hope is that the project>will provide appropriate models for local prime 
sponsors toMnclude in their manpower plans, ' - . - 

The Federal Bonding Program; which b^n in ten states and four cities in 1966 has been one of 
th€f most successful programs. In 197 1, the program was extended to over 2,200 local employment 
service offices, who can secure bonds up to $10,000 for ex -offenders and others considered poor . 
employment risks. Over 9,000 individuals have been placed as a result of the Diogram and the for 
^feiture rati^ has been onl^]^ percent. Approximately 1,200 individuals are in the, program at any 
one time. * ^ ^ , 

The Comprehensive Offender Manpower Program to co</rdinate federal, state, aod community 
^agencies began m 1971 and eventually covered eight states. A major portion of the funding for 
theiHiprogrtffns has now shifted to the state level. 

The. Comprehensive Offender Program Effort was also designed to coordinate federal, state and 
^ locaf resources de^/oted to offender rehabilitation. Six states were selected to participate in May of 
1975 but no conclusive results are yet available. 

As. you have heard^ the Department of Labor has tried a wide range of research and demonstra 
. tion projects to find ways of alleviating the difficult problem of ex -offender placement. There has. 
b^erva significant change in funding with the passage of CETA in 1974, and much of the responsibil- 
ity now falls on the local prime sponsor. \{ appears that they are nr>eeting the challerige and providing 
a -significant number of training slots and funding for' ex -of fenders. The Seo-eiai^^of LajDor also has 
funds under Title III of CETA which have been used to establish or continue pilcK proj^ts. It is 
clear that the Department will continue to have a concern on b^h the national and local level. 

As I' have rndicated, the Department of Labor has recognized that the employment problems 
of offenders are of such an extreme and unique nature that special programs designed to meet the 
specific problems of thgt target group have been^ funded on a regular basis. One such modlfl prob 
<cm worthy ot close scrutiny and possible replication or adaptation in other areas i^the Comprehen- 
sive Offender Manpower (COMP) in the State of HIinois. 

The Nil nois COMP program, which is administered by the Department of Corrections, provides 
a comprehensive array of manpower services to law offenders. The basic assumption embodied in 
each of its program efforts is that by proyidin^ manpower services you remove the economic incen- 
tive for crin>e. The manpower services that the Illinois COMP provides have two major objectives: * 

* 1^ To enhance theemployability of law offenders tHfough vocational and prevocatiOhal 
training, academic education and ^oun$eling, and ' ^ ^ ^ , 

2 To erihance the employment performance of law offenders by providing direct job place 
rpent and related follow-up services. 
, ' ' . . . . f • \ , • • ' 

While enhancing employability and employment performance are the hrtajor program thruits 
of the COMP program. It is important to 4fecogni2e the reasons behind the dif fer^tnt points of 



intervention in the. criminal justice system of the various projects that constitute thfe COMP program. 
I n general, three points <||jj^ntervent ion dreayajtable: ^ f\ 

1. Prograf* services m^y be delivered before incarceration alfe may offer an alternative to 
incarceration in an ihstitij^ion. 

^ ^. 

• -•<»• • 

2. Program services may4>e delivered in a correctional irtstitution. 

^ ^ 3 Program service may be delivered after reteaseirom an institution. ^ ' ' ^ 

The programs that intervene at point 2 (instriSctional setting) address the objective pf enhanc 
ing employability and providing vocational and prevocational trainii^g as well ai individual counseling. 
, The institutional setting provides many difficulties to the effective deliveflry program services and 
as a consequence, a proportionately higher share of program dollars goes for programs that intervene 
at points 1 and 3. ^ ^ ' 

^ Incidentally, on the subject of funding, COMP serves as a good example of- hovy^ funds from 
various sources can be effectively poole(yofprge a stronger program. Fun<fcng for COMP.breaks 
out as follows. • . ^ , ' ^ 

CETA Special Grant to Governor , - $1.9 million 

CETA local prime sponsors ' 900,000 

CETATitielM ^ i 270,000 

LEAA ^ ' 500,000 ; 

IllinoisCommunity College Board 200,000 ^ * . 

State Detriment of Corrections ' 400,000 

Private funds . 100:000 

* , * • 

The strategy on funding has been to shift a greater proportion of funding to local sources. 
Jhii fiscal year; the Ibcal CETA prime sponsor share of the program wa^^about 26 percent/ Next * 
year, that will irwease'to 45 percent. The only sdte >^y that this can happen, is for the project to 
sell itself througFTpositive outcomes for participants. . I thmk you will agree that this has been the 
case as I relate the following program dtfta>» . V 

^-^ Since Its inception two years agg, roughly 1 0,000 individuals have been enrolled in fhe 
^ program. Of the 8,500 termin^tipns tq date, 3,300 have been placed into jobs and .2,1Qp have 
had other positive terminatit)ns. ✓\ * , * • 

In addition, a recently completed costs benefit study of one of the components of COMP 
yiekh a ratio of 6.56. In other words, for every ciollar in resources put into the program, the 
effect of the cnanpower service can be expected to yieW benefits of $6,56 to jgovernment and/ 
or sOCi^y. • • , * 

Why has t^jisprxjgram been so successf where many others have failed? Or, to spe*ak direcfly 
to the question posed as the purpose of this wdrkshop-"How do you find jobs for inmates who 
have completed vocational programs while incarcerated?" I think the real key in the IHinois pro- 
gram's success is that ^he system of vocational training in institutions ha^ been well plugged into 
the exterpal systems (community based employment programs) whose focus is 6n job placement. 
Too oH^ in thepast, vocational programs ih institutioris have existed in a vacuum. Training has 
been given without regard to actual job openings in communities to wKich ex of fenderilhave been 
released. Placefnent services have been underemphasized and information systems have failed tp . 
provide data on job openings in the "externa! worW." COMP has ck>s8d this gap. 
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The program design which fdr this is the utilization of the Vocatfonal Counseling Pro^ 
gram in t>ie adult fjeniterU|aries to serve as a referral linkage to»community ba$ed empteyment 
programs. The Vocational iCounsehng Program rs designed to service law offenders vyho'need to 
aajuire career direction and/or job seekingAetention^kilh. Jt has accredited curriculurn and is of 
tered for college credit at thciState^ correc^iohal institutions. Basically the program divides intp 
three phases: " , > ^ 

• The first phase focuses on expanding the client's awareness of the world of work and the 
demVds that employers .wilt place on a prospective applicant in each of seyeral potential 

' * career areas; ^ ' ^ 

^ ' • ^ The second pftase of the curriculum emphasizes ri^rrowing the client's vQcatiooat options 
to arrive ^ a particular career area towards which a client will stniv^; 

• TH§ third phase of the curriculum is designed to faciHtate the development and implemen 
tation of 'art action^plan for acquiring and retaining employjnent after relc^in the skill 

^ brea which the client had indicated is his area of greatest interest. ^ 

: r V • : . • 

The Vocational Counseling Program, while philosophically very important to the COMP design; • 
»s rtbt, of course, the largest single area of funding for manpower- programs within the state peniten- 
tiary system, far larger than the VocatioMlCdUnseling Program is the state's effort to provide f 
xhk upgrading of the vocational &nd academic skills of law c^enders within the penitentiaries. Illinois 
IS one of only a fev*^ states in the country which has legally constituted its Adult Division as a School 
Disi/ict. By creating a correctional school district. Illinois has «t gp a system for education which 
meets most of the same st^dards of quality arKl content as do civilian correctional school districts. 
In |he main, remedial academic services are provkled through accredited educators on the staff of 
the correctional school distrrct. while vocational services are/x>ntracted out to the state's community, 
dblltge system.. Jhte state community college system operat^ "renrwte attendance centers" at the 
state correctional institutions in which programs-using the same curriculum as those ix the "home" 
campus of the community college- are taught. This arrangement is designed to maximize the edu- 
cationaf return for each doll9r Invested aod, although in its fornrwtive years.- it seems a most produc- 
' tive way to organize educatkjnal service within'a penitentiary setting. ' , 

^ * ^ • • * 

Complimenting the academic and vocational career counseling services within the Mpitentiar jes 
are services designed to reintegrate l^w offenders upon release. - The most significant of ^ese^re: 

V ' ' 

1 J i Jbbrseeking furloughs / which aje provided for by^tute b^M^e United Code of Cor 
rections to facilitate the job acquisition of spon to be released ex-offen3ers. 

2. Work release centers to provkle an opportunity for the gradual ^ntegratton of law offen^ 
ders. particularly those v^o have been institutionalized for an extended p^io<4^f time. 

- 3. , Half-way houses for taw offenders who need housirtg imntediately upon release. 

. * • ' 

4 Emergency loan and lodns for the purchase of tools and inin^pdjate referraljo other social r 
' ' services, including such sources as pTublic akl. housing/arxi drug programs. ^ 

As can readily be seen, a substantial rua»6(Br and variety of services are. available both at the 
community correctional level and at the ^rate correctk>nal level. ^ 

With respect to the linkage with community-based emptoyment programs, clients are considered 
'•enrolled'' in the ex of fender program wher4i9>ey are about thirty days from release. 

i 
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At the. heart of the coordinating sysj^-foi: the HIirwis proyam is a statewide corriputer'net 
work revolving around terminals in each of the seven cities in which job development arid placement 

• IS undertaken. This, computer system is abte to "read"- from a data base establ,ished by the Vocational 
Counseling Program including records on each client about to be released and highlights dafa eTemehts 
which have occupational impact (previous occupationaf history, exp^ience and training while incar 
cerated, the terms and conditions pf parole, etc.). When offend^rvare scheduled for discharge, the^ 
computy system automatically generates a roster of clients who are to be released to each of the 
seven cipes during a twoweek pef iod: That roster autpmaticafly prints out at eacb of those seven 
locatiQ^fis on the first and tenth working days of eag^ month. That roster serves as an "early warning 
system for the job developers and counselors in those communities and gives them a citor picturV 
of the kinds of |ob inteVestiand aspirations held by persons aboul to be discharged to their jurisdi^- 

. ti6ns. On the basis of the .interest outlined, the job development office transmits to the- penitentiary 
information on job openings ^n the career areas^which are of interest to each client. By the client's 
receiving feedback on his interests from the job dev^pment service agency in the dty to wh'ich he 
ts returning; he is more likely to rapidly avail hirrtselfof service after reJease. 

Maxirhum use is made of existing CETA job development and placement resources both through 
the prime sponsors and through the State o\ HRnois acting as the prime sponsor. In addition, the 
Illinois program involvCi employers in a wide variety of other roles whfch will be supportive-of the 
basic mission of job placement and retention, but which vAW also have subsidiary benefits in a num . 
ber of areas. , ' 

. One of the most important ways in which the program utilizes employers is through involving 
employers in the development and implementation of job^eadihess training at the institutions. Ad . 
ditionally, employers are involved through the advisory boards of .the'several community colleges 
which provide ^ob readiness training cooperatively with the Vocational Counseling Program at the 
major institutions. ' . ' • 

As can be seen from this rather brief description, the I llinois program is truly a c jordinated 
effort involving a broad range of agencies involved in training and employment placement. It is 
this coordinated approach which has led to its success. 

For further information, either of the following persons are directly involved: 

• Ed Maier , > . 

, Illinois Department of Corrections ' ' 

120 South Riverside Plaza 
Chicago * * . 

(312)454 1560 

• Weinman ' * ' 

• £f A ~ Correctional Programs , • 

6Q1 "D' St , N.W.^ * . , 

Washington, D.C. ' ' 

(202)376 6774 * ^ 
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SECTION SEVEN: 
OFFENDER NE£D$ AND INTER^^TS 



AduK Offendtr NMd«>nd jntarwts - 

JiMnite Offmctor Ntt^j^mrt Inttrttts 

Offifidir NMds in Short-Tf^m > 
Institutiont 
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° WISCONSIN'S MUTUAL AGREEMENT PROGRAM 

: ' ^by RuMlLtik* . 

\ * . , i 

While the assigned task of this paper is to discuss from the Mutual Agreenr>ent Program (MAP) 
perspective sound proceUures that are availablejto assess vocational needs of adult <^fenders, it 
should be macWc^ear that the MutuaJ Agreement Program is ndt basically an assessment mechanism 
in and of itself, but is a systematic procedure, which times the completion of programs, including ^ 
vocatronaf. with an offender's reintegration into the community. 

Efforts directed toward coordinating confined offender's activities with the goal of reintegration 
into the community received increased emphasis in 1967 with the President's Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of Justice. As a result of this increased emphasis, the American 
Correctional Association at a joint meeting of correctional administrators and paroling authoritiw in 
1972 at New Orleans discussed the problem of coordination between these tvyo respective areas of 
'responsibitity in an effdrt to identify problen>s common to each aod to develop a/ftecfiaT)ism for 
pfanned change as they both worked toward the common goal of reintegration of the offender. 

A concept called Mutual AgreementT»rogramming (MAP) identified as the mechanism by which 
the correctional administrators and the paroling authorities woyld coordinate their efforts, identify 
common needs, and implement planfted change resulted from the joint worktfiop in NSw Orleans. 
The primary tool envisioned to bring about mutual agwement was negotiations involving the institu 
tion. parole authority, anc^ resident which would result in a tegaily binding^agreement. ♦ 

The concept of negotiating an' offender's activities witWn a cor^BCtk^l system, let alOne nego 
tiating a release date in advance based on proj^ted and agreed to activities, was indeed a unique 
phenomenon at that time. The American Corpectional Association furtdecf three experimental pro- 
grams in Arizona, Calif ornie. and Wisconsih'to determine how such a concept could be implemented 
and to assess its results. ' . ' ^ 

• ^f^'f^ at that time had a correctional administrator w,ho was also the chairman of 

the Parole Board, decided to implement the ACA's expeflnriental proyam at its medium security 
facility, the Wisconsin Correctional Institution at Fox Lake. The eighteen month experimental 
phase began in the fall of 1972 and involved approximately 200 resklents ofThirone facility. 

The general feeling among the administrators of the Wisconsin Division of Correcttons was that 
the MAP program heW consider*le potential fo« tying together a guarantee of specific programs 
and a specific release dater It was felt that the process heM potential for utiUzing available resources 
to the maximum, provided the offender wfth a voice regarding activities during the period of con - 
- f inement. and provided a definite release date upon completion of the agreed^pon progtam. the 



•Russelleik is Supervisor of Wisconsin's Mutual Agreeitient Program, Madison. Wisconsin. 
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doCfSiOn was made to implement MAP on a statewide basis jn al) of Wisconsin's adult correctional 
facilities A three year Law Enforcement Assistance Administration Grant was requested and ap^ 
^proved through the Wisconsin CtiurKil on Crimmal JiMlice beginning in tl^ fall of 1974*. 

MAP teams consisting of a MAPiCoordinator, a MAP Institution Representative and clerical 
staff, were phased in at all of the O.tvision's adult correctional institutiom with the last team beir^g^ 
phased in March of this year jn the Wisconsin Correctional Camp System, a systiem of minimum « 
security facilities located throughout the state. The LEAA grant is in its third and final yearjof * 
funding with AuoMt 31, 1977 being the cojmpletion of the federaJ grant. The program is currently 
in the executive biidget for 100 percent pickup on stattf funds beginping in Jufy 1977 and Kis^anti-* 
ctpated that there will be a favorable Response by the legislature irKproviding the requ^ed funds. 

In Wisconsin today, MA*P is defined as a voluntary process of exchange whereby the resident, 
institution^ and parole board agr&e on a cer|am date fOr parole upon completion df specified goals. ^ 
This system of exchange is sustained in a negotiating process rec^uir^ resident responsibility, insti- 
tution accountability, and specifically stated parql^ criteria. The,end result of this exchange is a 
legally binding document between the resrdent arxl the state. 

Entry inW MAP takes place through the nesident's assigned social worker within the institution. 
The social worker's initial responsibility is to determme eligibility for MAP which is as follows: 

• A five year sentence or less, thirty days after admission or upon completion of assess- 
' rrtent and evaluation; 

^ ' . '■ ^ ■ . - » 

• Over a five year sehtence, after first parole hearjng or in the case of a life sentence, Bfter 
serving eight years and three months of this sent^ce. 



Followinja positive eligibility determination the social worker develops a referral to the MAP sys 
tem utihSng the reports and evaluation of the Assessnient and Evaluation Centcfr, the reskJent's own 
terests. the needs as expressed by the offender's assigned parole agent and his/her own assessment 
f the resident's needs. The vocational assessment rfnd evaluation involves vocational testing utiliz- 
ing the general aptitude test battery, non-reading aptitude test battery arxJ the California Interest 
Inventory Other tests such as the Strong Vocational Interest Inventory and Bennett.Mech.anical 
Comprehension are given on an individualized basis when appropriate. The Singer/Graf lex Voca 
tional Evaluation System provide further refinements in assessing the offender's vocatiooal needs if 
needed The MAP referral when completed is sent to the MAP Coordinator at that inrffution.. 



The first component of the MAP proposal is that of skilled training or vocational training. 
Using the referral developed by the resklent's social worker, the resident himself and the available 
tratriing programs withm the Bureau of Institutions, the Coordinator addresses thie issue of the 
individual's needs m the area of skill or vocational training. ThiscoukJ include developing a com- ^ 
pletely new- skill, improving upon existing skills or, if an indivkiual is already skilled in a particular 
trade, helping him to develop a related trade if it is available arnJ the resident requests it. / 

Work assignments is the next comFwwfent of thg proposal. Attempts are made to place individ- . 
uals in work assignment areas which havea relationship to the skilled training that is reqXi^ed. This 
IS usuatly done in the form pf a statement that the individual wilt accept any instftution job prefer- 
ably m the area of his stated skill training. • * ^ ' [ 

The\third component of the MAP proposal Jis^that of academic education and includes such 
areas. as a^uit basic education, iiigh school or college. In the area of adult basic education the 
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component is usually-wntten so as to require a specific le^el of irnproveoient over existing levels'as 
tested during the assessment and evaJ4jation process. In high school or coKege a specified numberof 
sefTiesters or credits are usually requited to successfully complete this.' 

- Treatment is theiourth cqmponent qart relating to a meaningful develppari^t for the individual 
m the area of emotional adjustment which cou^d ifKlude AA treatmef>t, drug treatment, etc. Prior to. 
>nv negotiations which might include treatment, art additional evahjation is completed-by the Bureau 
of Chnical Services staff, which addresses itself specifica^y to the resident's needs and the possibility 
of accomplishment given the resident's motivation, * • M 

- .W ' ^ 

The fifth component part of the obntract relates to conduct within the institution. This nor- 
rtia4ly indicat^ that the resident will receive nacomduct reports that might result in any major 
penalties. The conduct portion as it relates to major penalties is based on the resident's handbook 
of disciplinary proceedings which is given and explained to each individual during the assessment 
and evaluati6n,or orientation process. ' » 

• The sixth component part of ^ MAP contract refers to the transfer security classification. 
This relates to'the ipdividual's requested transfer to another facility within' the Bureau of Institutions 
, to enroll either in a training program or toallow the development of a work skill which has beeri 
learncii m the institution. For example, this component .nrwght include a tfansfer to a uriit of the 
Wisconsin Correctional Camp System which is a minimum security facility where pyticipation in 
the wdrk release program within the community might be considered. This component usually ■ < 
calls for a reduction in security. A great number of contracts are written which arrange an individ- 
ual's placement in a minimum security-facility of the Wisconsin Correctional Camp System nearest 
the incfividu^l's home . 



The seventh. component part of the contract usually relates to other nees which have not been 
specifically addressed. An example is of placement on work or study release either from a major fn 
stitution or wrthin one of the units of the Wisconsin Correctioihal Camp System. If this is in the 
area of study release, asaecific time and approval is included in the contract which states that on a 
certain date the indiv^ftl will be approved for the study release program and will be^lac6d within 
a f)articular educatiorfel program in the community. If the component relates to work rdease, 
usually the statement is included whic> indicates that he will be reviewed by the Camp System's 
Program Review Committee for approval for work release on ^Specific date. (Actual work place 
ment depends on jok^ availability.) 

The final part of the MAP propoMi and perhaps the most Wnportant as far as the resident is 
concerned is the target parole date. A date is proposed throygh the resident's estimate ^nd the ex 
penence of the MAP Coordinator as it relates to his experiences with other contracts and the MAP 
panel s reaction to them. If the resident does not agr^ with the MAP CoCfdinator's assessment 
in acceptable target parole date, the date which the resident requests will be retained in the formal 
proposal and offered for negotijbtions. This target parole date obviously js affected by the various 
trammg firograms that the individual is requesting and the timetable in which these classes can be 
taken In addition, the normal parole criteria considered by the Parole Board for a parole applicant 
IS considered, ^uch as length of ser\tence,* offense, and commuoity reaction. 

. Upon completion, the MAP" proposal is sent to the MAP Institution Representative who must 
checkjWt the requested programs and services are available.and deliverable soniesA^here within the 
Bureau of Institutions In addition, if a treatment ojinponept is included, the proposal is sent to 

Bureau of Clinical Services staff foe a clinical evaluation of the ihdivklual's treatment needs and 
motivation. The resident s parole agent m the community is alsotsent a copy of the proposal to 
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ascertain the relevan^ejof the program for tbe-individual mvolved arntthe agent's opinion as to how 
the- program developed and completed within the institution will be continued upon the individual's 
release into the home community, for example, if ^he trade that the individual has requested is one 
which, m th»s^articular/:ommunity, \s in surplus as determined by the State Employment Service ^ 
and the individual agent's expenefy:es in placing other individuals, the agent is expected to so advise 
and perhaps suggest an alternative §kill training area that the resident might consider^igiv^n the needs < 
of the communitV and the individual interests of the resident. In adcjitioh, the agent is^xpected to, 
react lo all component parts of ^e^coptract whe/e the agentonay feel specific accomplishments 
must be met before a successful reintegration into the community can be accompHshed. 

In addition to the individuals listed a6bve, copies pf the MAP proposal go also to the resident, 
social worker, and the Parole Board. Once the pr^K>s^ has been cleared by the MAP institution 
Representative as to availability of services requested, clir^ical services evaluation of treatment needs, , 
and the parole agent's evaluation, the case is scheduled for negotiation. • * . 

* • PartfCipants^Th the negotiation activfty are two mem&a'S of the Parole Board, the MAP Institu- 
tion Representative, MAP Coordinator, and resident While^^h member may address areas within 
any part of negotiation, the usual role responsibility of the Parole Board members relate to areas of 
parole ability given the resident's agreement to complete the training program as specified. The MAP 
(nstitution Representative usually addresses the issue of the,availability of the programs requested,^ 

• the time sequence m which they are presented, and the opinions of Clinical Services staff and parole 
agents The MAP Coordinator represents the resident duriftg negotiation and assures that fair nego^ 
tiations are m fact occurring, signing a recommendation to the Department Secretary to that effect. 
The resident presents a proposed training program which will meet his/her needs for re-entering ^ 
the community and to specifying a certain date for re-entry if this program is completed. 

Negotiations are conducted on ajtace to face basis with the MAP panel and the resident seated 
oroumJ one table with the resident ^oposing the contract wilh the MAP Institution Representative 
and the Parole Board offering counter proposals as they see necessary. The actual riegotiations < 
usually lake from twenty minutes to a half hour and are a give and take qf opinion as viewed from 
each resj)ectwe persori's point of view 



, Three possible outcomes can occur as a result of the negotiation. First, the|re can be mutual 
aqreemenr of the MAP panel and the resident as to the component, parts of the contract and the tar- 
gel reJease date ^ ^ ^ ^ • , 

The second result of MAP negotiations may be a contj^iuation. The resident may wish..to give 
further consideration to counter proposals made during the negotiations. ^Th^ MAP Institution 
Repre^ntative mif need to ascertain if different training or other programs suggested during couriter 
^)ro^)Osals are in fact available and whether the timetable of these would fit intp the resident's con 
t/act parameters. » HI 

The third result of the MAP negotiations is a failure to agVe©. This occurs when the resident and 
the MAP panel are unable to reach agreement. The resident may resubmit a proposal again in jninety 
(idys or upon a specified date as stated by the MAP panel. 



Upon signing of the MAP contract, monitoring oMhe contract is closely^ollowed to ensure 
that the agreed uix)n components of the contract are JIlKt completed as agreed upon. Monitoring, 
the primary responsibility of the Institution Represent^ye'takes several forms. First, it is routinely 
done by the^individuals who are providing the services requested in the contract, by the resident's 
social worker in his routine contacts with the resident, and at least every six months by the Institution 
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Program R«view Committee who Routinely 
facility ' . 



tfli residents and* evaluates their^program within the 



At anytime.durifK| the life of th? contract any individual who is a sighator to the contract,^ or 
who recommends to the Secretary, can appeal any dispute which arises* The appeal process is a 
three step process. The first step, is sut^itting a statement to the MAP Supervisor. Followin(| a 
d^ion by the MAP Supervisor, the irKlividual appealing the dispute may appeal the MAP Super* 
visor's decision to the Department's ^retary's office who further reviews the matter. The decision 
by the Department ^ret^ry is final and binding except that the decision can b^ submined to the 
Dane CouMy Circuit Coyrt for review of the process to determine whether it wm arbitrary or capri- ^ 
cious. With approximately 650 contracts currently in force, approximately 20 appeals monthly are " 
filed wkh the MAP Supervisor with about one-half finally appealed to the Departmeat Secretary for 
resolution. Following that level of appeal approximately one case jkr month is filed with the Dane 
County Circuit Court ior review as bei^ arbitrary or capricious! in all cases thi» far^M^P procedure 
has been MphekJ liS v^lid. 



« It is felt that MAP ps described above bMtimpacted the vocational educatiog system in the 
. Division of Corrections in several weys. First, MAP has required it to be accountable for delivering ' 
thfe services that it Kas agreed to in the^ntract. Research shows that approximately 4^ percent of 
the^negotiated contracts have a skill training or vocational tX)mponent. Th^bur most requested 
trades are welding; auto mechanics, custodial maintenance ah8 machinist. ^ ^ 

MAP has als^ served as a catalyst to motivate residents to enter into and successfully complete 
vocational training. The resident in the MAP process is provided a devinite role iii the planning of 
his/her activities during confinement and once a mutually agreed upon contract is signed has adefi- 
nite incentive to complete the program in return for a specific release date. Research has shown that^ 
approximately 78 percent'of the succes!^f ully negotiated contracts ar« completed. / 

It is felt that the Mutual Agreement Prbgram has provided the resident the opportunity not only 
for a specific rele^ date but also foe vocational and other programs which he/she.feels meaningful 
and r^es^ry for successful reintegration into the community. This process systematizes the effec * 
tive (Jb of the resources the Division has available and provides the r^ident the expedience of sue 
cessf ully ptanning and completing a program designed for his/her reintegration into the coiAmunity. 
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WH4Sr PROCEDURES ARE AVAILABLE TO ^ 

ASSESS AND CONSIDER THE V6CA!H0NAL ' 
EDIK:ATI0N NEEDS OF ADULT 0FF€f4DEk)S7 ; 

' " by y.f, Jontsj* ' * , " 

Throughout history, as economic opportunities have expand6Kl>jnan's structure for survival and 
bare subsistence has evolved into an effort to achieve a rewardjoo anir meaningful existence. In our - 
society; the search for a satisfying career is a fundamerftal fector \p ac^i^ing this goal, and methods 
of evaluating work behavior and potential have assumed an increasingly Important role in assisfifig > » 
the individual in making a sound vocational selection. 

In the early 19th century, assessmenrefforts^measuredlnental abilities; -special aptitudes, and * 
vocational interests. This process of vocational apptaisal remained largely^ uffchanged until^^ late 
1950's and early 1960^$, when increased national attention focused on the problems of the disadvan- 
taged>evealed th^ inadequacy of many tr^tditional valuation methods. It b^me evident that social 
and cultural differences were of prime importance in the vocational assessment pracesi, and ffiat the 
handicapped and disadvantaged individual e){|]lerienced great difficulty in^king realistic^|nd mean'- 
ingf ul occupational selections. » ' . ^ 

Study of these problems has \M to the development of.ltew assessment'techniques that have ^ 
proven to be more effective for the majority of our population, as well as the handicapped arxl dis- 
advantaged. Methods which engage the Individual ^t^ an activity relevant to his iiltfnediate needs, 
permitting him an opportunity to observe and perforn\ wosifcles&^t^tive of actual jobs, ^aye-been 
demonstrated to more successfully reveal optimal career-0btential. An individual who is^undertaking 
.wcational-technical trainif|g%ust decide on the purpose of the training-a vocatk>nal gdaT^fround 
which a training program can be built " • . - * * * • " 

Goal settirig involves using a vatHety of ^Itourcps to provkie Jhe jplRvid^l with as mucih infor- 
mation as possible for making a sounaidecisioa.> Thi^e are three parts to tff^goal setting process: 
finding out what the inmate things she/he wants4i^ iSbf making averilable to thcs inmate as much 
relevant personal inf^ormation, job-related information, and job markej^information a^ possible; and 
giving the inmate the chance to evaluate the information and to choose a goaHhat b^t meets her/ 
.his needs;*^ - '\ ^ ^ . • 

Goals should n4ibe setj^aphazardly orior the wrong reasons. For example, an inmate may 
hear about an opening in a welding class'and decide to bif^i wekJer. Anc^her may thiQj[c nursas lead 
glamorous lives and decide to be a nu(se, while ^nother.might want to become a secretary because ^ 
she/he has an aunt who is one. Vocational go^ls she|kl, instead, be qardfully set, whether large or 
smaH, long-term Or short-term. (A short-term ^1 may involve obtaining a speciific job skill such as 



*T, P. Jones is Assistant Secretary for Programs, Florkia Department of Off^gder Rehabilitation, 
Tallahassee, Florid^. ' / 




typjng, carburetor-adjustment, or plant propajaatTdin, goals tiS/are larger^ucb as beaming js^e- 
tary, an automobile mechanic, ora misery wof ker^rrlpngTerm ^1s.) f<rinc^sr^e chances 
that goals will be re^ilistixJor ihe indivifJual, as much information as'possibte ^ouU^.be made avail 
^e to the inmate. Gui<tance counselors, occupational specialists, and tfechers can provide much 
mformatton to enable realistic^oal setting. * " 

The guidance counselor primarily provides help in the administration and interpretation of 
tests related to vcoational guidance. Since,the guidance counsejpr is usually a personwith ac^nced ' 
trainmg and experience, in testing, she/he can be an important resource fortheinmate who is^empl 
Ing to Idemify appropriate vocational goals. ' ' ^ ,^ ' » • 

* , ^'• 

Occupational specialists can also be of immehs^^help in the goal-setting process. Typically* the ' 
occupational speciaiisfs duties includftacquiring and ptiblicizinftlnformation on job opportunities ^ 
at the local,, state, and national-levels; assisting the gitidance counselor in implementing vocational 
testing programs; counseling inmates regarding vocational goals; helping inmates secdfe jobs; ancf 
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^ollow^g up those students who^ave been placed in jobs. Occujaational specialists dSn^prGvide pub- 
lishe^ateri§ls describing various jobs and job famiHesf They can also arrange for Sfcademic, voca 
tionl^nd interest evaluation part of. the goal-setting qrodlfc^Occupaf ional specialists are vafu 
able resburiies for.distovering the nee%oJ^the local job market, an important aspect of goal setting, 
for man'^ inmate?. ' . - ' 

The teacher ysually understands better than anyone else tbe combination of skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes required of a yvorker, and, as a result, has a special role to play once an inmate- has ' 
chosen ^ tentative h^ng term goal. At thl^ stage, the teacher is ijrimafily respMsible for helpimJthe 
inmate pJan an ap0r(^>iuat£.e^uca;ional path to.that goal, often through detedlining iJiort-term 
goals to meet immediate needsToremplQyment. Since the demands on the teacher in the classroom, 
or Ubpratpry prevent demoting a lot of tin^e to goal setting, the teacher should work closely with tbe 
other professionals in helpip^ irtmafes set realistidl meaningful goals ' ^ 

* . ' V 

. When setting. the^e^oals, several kindjs of information need to be considered. First, persona 
information pri the rnmate^identifying Kis/her Strengths, weaknesses, interests, and needsallows 
realistic evaluation of alternative vocational goals. For exartiple, 5uch factors as^ge, general health 





t)f the inmate and family ti|c|jgFOund^sl|ell as an individual|'s jwior trainrng and experience-former 
jobs, edtjcational attainments, etc-shouffl be ex«mjned. -Also, marW individu^als enter a v(^c^Qp^ , 
program in ofdef to meet anjmmediate, personal need for emoioyaDility a fact which shdi&l^y^^'^^ 



taicen-mto consideration. ^ 

Most inmates also need^fli^ iTi obtaining information aboOt the nature of specific jobs they ^ 
may be interred" in as Vocational gp^ls. Such infoftnation includes prer^Oisite skUls, cndin iasks, • 
wor4c condltiiyns, training reqOiremehts, and opportunities for caVeer development -aH in'rel'aiion ' 
the3)articular job being considered. Finally, inmates should belrrformed of the job market needs! 
and opportunities, present and future, of ^ny job goal they mdy beconsidefingj Tfiey oeed access 
td job w>ark€t information of local as well« state, regional, ^ahd nfitionaj levels, f or example^in- 
mates shogld'krfow beft)re goal setting is complete whetber the job being considered is n«t available, 
tocally. Most inrnates'are also concerned with potential eiarning power and up fo-date wage and 
salary schedules.of jobs being Considered. \ ^ ' . " * 

, ^ While the job of the teacher is not necessSrily to provide or obtain afl of this information, it is ^ 
Hito)rtant that sh^/he makes sure;i)at the inmate's #Sal setting has been -soundly based on a con . ' , 
sid^tiqn of personal charafPtfristics and needs, knowledge pf the job goal and of the training it en 
tail^/and an awareness of the market conditions in the area of the chosert ygicatidnil goal. Only - 

e^hould goal setting occur. / ' ' 



leBjaW thrbe kinds of in'fetrnnation have been consider? 
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• , Alldw me to describe what we are trying to do regarding the-assessment of offenders' vocational 
education needs If) Florida. J make no apology for usi^ng the worfl '/tryitfg." The^size and qualifica 
tions of tl^y^rom one institution to another cause varying degreesr of effe9tivene$s in the assessment 
procete.^ With an inmate population of around 1*8,000 and a yearly intake-of over eight thousand new 
admissiorti, I cannot say that all innr>ate^ receive optimwi benefits from vocational education needs 
• assessment. However, we are trying as we Ipok ^he^to such predictions as an inmate population of 
•t 20,000 by-the end of 1977 and possfcly 28,0001^^80. We l^how that we must learn to be* more * 
effettive, more accurate, in our vocational asse$sn>enf and educational programs.^ - ' » 

mmate admitted to tVie care ?nd custody of <he Florida Department of Offender Rehabili* , 
tatiorfsibrts the diagnostic process at a'farge reception and medical center/ He remains there for ap- 
proximately foor weeks while he^underjjoes extensive testing. Background data from his life prior 
ko becoilmng an inmfate is collected and reviewed by speciaj case workers/ PhysiccU e?(aminat4<jps are 
^^ompieted. Mental tests including groups irttelligeoce.and achievement tests are administered as well 
as iri#|tdual psychological evaluations. During these first few vyeeks the Staff begins to form a team 
apprwfcl}, collecting and sharing* ih/ormation aboOt the tnm^ with the team and with the inmate. 



Correct lopa I instrtutlons^in Flor^^, as is the case in most states, vary a great deal in size, cus- 
tody class^icatioh, arip j^ograrns ^jfftble. -The aiagnostic process at the reception and medicat ^ 
center h aimed c?niy'at„getting engu|^BtformWbn to decide vvhich instijdtidnal assignment appears 
to be most appropriate for §ach irSmapi Wheq this isr determined, the inma^is transferrecl to the 
selected fcttitulioa if there is bed sp^ce available, I admit freely that 'this is where Florida's cjassr-f i- 
cation process- has often broken dofVvn in the last couple of years. • , 



The onecitatibri and assessment process is cqntinued'after the inmate ar/ives at his aissigned m- * 
|J|^tion. The collected data wit^ rpcommendati'd^rts^orwarded along with the inrjffate. If the re- 
^ Wiving institution his reason to questiqn the validity-of test results, actional tests may be admin " 

* ift^ed. Generally,^ the beta IQ« is' used as ^measure of ability^ For several years, tfje Gray-Votaw- 
Rogers test of achi^veme^-has been usm as a guide for the inmate's functiorting le.\Hrl.' ' Pcesently, 
institutions are shifting from the GVR to the tabe or test of adult basic education p^lisHed by * 

•California Test Bureau. , . / • ? . 

^ ' ^ * I * • ' ' * ^ 

' y\ll Ipma^e^ who have at least sixth gradere||fng skills are given the ATB or Qeneral^titiide 

• Test Battery. FrD^n thi| we derfve the ^)ecijpationat aptitude Mtlernjf an inmate possesses and t^ese 

^ are (Sftnpared to our vocational edojcation course selection criTeH^.* Several .institutions use tl^Kuder 
Vocauorjal Preference Inventqry and at least ong institution uses'-th^ strong vocationaf interelpriven * 
tory " We administer these additipnal test^he first week the lomefTe is mhhe institutio'n.and then Use 
the results akxng^with an interview as a nfotivational technique. *; ' 

• ' ^ ' : k \ ' - ' . 

^ Florida has recently develoj^ a program plan for dealing with youthful off erijiers that we >eel 
Nasi strong implications for bl^|; inmates as well. This is'a .four phase program developed and cen- 
tered'Jn>und vocational'or pccupationaJ goals. It is geared toward providing. an errtptoyable skill to 
each inmate needing.Jifch trainingand to^ffer rehie*al learning activities in support of hisoccupa*' 
tiopal goals ^ * . 

Phase J I I '^fcl f thfe Worjd of Work 

All inmates are programmed through a short\ternn exploratit)Q phase JiA^hich. provides an oppor- 
.tunfty,'through a'multi meifte apprpach, to visuaUy learn of the variojjs occupa'tions, the skills re- 
quired and jcA) bpportunififls available. This phasepf tfie program is* of short d^jraticn (not exceeding " 



two weeks) dod provides occupational informatkxi through films, slides, video tape rfnd written tna- 
, teriaJs. ^ , ^ 

Phase 1 1 - Work Samptinq f ^ , " 

Upon completion of the exploration phase of the education program which acquaints tt)e youth- 
ful offender generally with vaHous types of occupations existing in the world of work, the oifender 
is then placed m a work^mpling program in order to be involved in "hands on ' experiences in va 
rious job skills. During this phase of the education program, an occupational pla^n is developed with 
each offender which he pursues both in the institution and hopefully upon reflease. 

» ' ♦ * 

^ The occupatj6nal exploratiqn and work sampling center support the learing lab and%verall edu 
cation program by prov44ling fnrrlates wixh access to a variety of the latest occupational information 
related to career'sejection, job'^urvival skills, and yocational aptitudes for selected career areas. 

Inmptes enjering the institution will first be guided through an occupational exploration pro- 
gram lising a variety of materials such as career gukJance kits, occupational literaturei trade journals, 
etc. The progrj^will emphasize individ^l attention and self-exploration as well. ^ , 

After inmates complete the occiipationaf explorationvfJKogram, they v^ll be guided through the 
work sampling program using a sefiesf of "hands-on" activities designed to acquaint them with various 
job requtements afid assess individuawptitudes. Once^^itudes for«lected job areas have been 
idemlfieo: they v\(ili be provided with iijditional instruction in ]<^b survival skills and employability 
framing. ^ >S^ 

As a result of these programs, a complete profile of each pjarticipanj's strengths and weaknesses 
will be available. This willassrst in further developing the occupation best suited for the inmate and 
the. education and occupational goal that he should pursue, both in the institution and when released. 

- Phrfh M L - Occupatiortal Lab 

• Upon completion qf Phase 1 1, which should result in the development o^n occupational plan, ' 
the offender is assigq^ to an occupfational lab where he pursues vocational tpining according to 
' the plan developed as a result of the.work sampling and testing and diagnosticactivities. 

Inmat^^rtjcipate in daily classroont activities in selected occupational training areas which 
^ have been chosen on thct basis of, the occuffttionat exploration and work sampling center's assess- 
.^^ent or other aptitude identification process. Instruction consists of formal classroom participation, 
hands on activities, aod on-the-job training experiences that utilize a variety of equipment and mate- 
> rial The training is designed to provide trainees with salable entry level skills so as to enable them 
to enter and^compete successfully in the world of work. 

Phasg IV - Learning Lab 



1 

. • ' 



Upon assignment to ah occupational lab; the trainee is assigned tb learning center activities in 
drder to providethe rem.edial academic instruction in pursuit of his occupational goals. For instance, 
some trainees might need to become functionally literate 8nd are assigned to the learnfng lab only for 
one hoOr a day. Others might need tenth grade equivalency and perhaps might be assigned two or 
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more hours^a day Some offenders, because of their occupational goals, would' need to obtain a 
high school diploma and, therefore, should be enroHed in a GEO preparatory program and be as-* 
^ A signed Pne ha>f day in the learning lab. / 

The learning lab prograrh is an individualized training system for delivery qf remedial and re- 
lated Uaining with emphasis on providing the trainee the necessary academic instruction to pursue 
hfs occupational goals. The lab diagnoses specific learning difficulties and prepares individualized 
prescriptions to treat those learning difficulties. Thf$ systematfzed program of individualized in- 
ftruction IS designed to enhance the development of basic skills in reading, mathematicsrand writ- 
ten and oral communications. This instruction will be ffexible enough t0 3CC0unt for those who 
have not been successful at formal group isntruction. A trainee nrwy be assigned to this lab part of 
0 a day and spend the rest of the day in the occupational lab. 

The above are some of the ideas that come to me as I consider the assessment of vocational 
^ucation nee^s of offenders., 



VOCATIONAL NEEDS AND INTERESTS 

QF JUVENILE OFFENDERS , * / ^ 

byGr«iyA.DecpU»7;^^ * 

A great percentage of normal adolescents and young adults today do not know what they want 
to do in life. Some wHI never find job contentm^t throughout *their working li^ and therefore 
'never attain the happiness,/ftilfiltment, yjj^ s^urjty agd job satisfaction that might belheirs under 
different circumstances.* For many, entry into theworW of work is a trying experience, especially 
into an unl^n^Am environment without sufficient basic skMIs, su^h a^ the abijity to reacj, write, and 
, perform b»ic mathematical calculations, or S|;$tetf fc job skills. 

Society is becoming more and more mobUe-changes are occurrfng at a rate never before seen. 
iR/orrly a portion of our lifetime, enriploymen* mobility has expanded to the point that the'average 
person may change jobs six (6) or more times during his lifetime. Jobs exist now that were not ev4n 
thought of ten (10) years ago, and f>ew jobs with correspondir>g skill requirements are emerging 
everyday. In the 1965 edition of the Dictionary of Occupation^ Tit/as, the^e are 22,0Q0 jobs de- 
fined whiipH include over 30,0Q0 job titles. This i^ even now under ta^thn and shouki certainly . 
show decided increases. , ' * ^ 

Societal and occupatk)nal mobility, and present day unemployment, .coupled with the demand 
for specific job skills^ all present ^ awesome task to those seeking to prerAir^ average youngsters to 
enter the job market. In addition t!o all of this f9ced by nonnal young people, many jutenile and 
youthful of fen^^ave the additional probjem^of being deprived, negl^ed, unwanted, confused, 
turned off and rained out, long before they are seventeen years oW. This makes the j6b of the cor^ 
rectionalj^ucator even more complex as Wfell as vital. 

Focusingf our attention on only one p^rt of the educatk>nal picture, vocatkinai education, let 
me remind you briefly of some existing problems in this area coupled with a few suggestions to act 
afl^ectk)nal indicators. In varying degrees, many jcorrect tonal institutions presently reflect inade- 
quate student selection processes. Students are nwny times placed In a trade with insufficient con- 
sideration for proper assessment of their interests and abilities, or coordination of these interests arid 
abilities in order to provkle th^ individual with a directk>n in ^Dcatk>nal devek>pment which gives 
promise of job interest as well m subcess. The direction that correctional education needs to take 
seefms to be clearly indicated, Adequate assessment followed by irxiivkJualized guidance on a peri* 
' odic basis appears to be not ooly the wise course, but one which is mandatory, 1f young people are 
to be properly served. ^ ^ 

Career education is another area which must be consMered seriously. Such is either not pro- 
vided or is provided haphazardly, improperly, or^is insuff teient to do what is necessary. How muqh 



•Grady^A. Decell is Director, Soyth Carolina Departments^ Youth Services, Columbia, South 
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attention is being given to ^e elements of career education which embodies career awareness^ self • 
* awareness, social -awareness, deci'sion making, economic awareness, «JucaTiDnal awareness, work at- 
' titude and skill needs unique to a student's home commufiity? The future shoukJ witness career 
^•education devetopment m correctional schools in the form of. a minVctfurse, a (X)urie of study, or a » 
conqept integrated into vocational and academic school subjects 
: • \ ^ ' 

^Children below fourteen years of age committed to our instrttj^ons cannot be trained as trades- 
it)^- this training will follow aslfhey become older, more niature, and knowledg^le of their inter- 
ests, strengths, and weaknesses. For these, dareer education atong with training in life skills seems to 
be the appropriate direction. As students reach upper middle schoof or early 1iigh school, prevoca- 
tional education along vyith career education and guWance will prepare them for intelligent vocational 
area selectionlater in life. In short, we must provide programs for the different age and maturity 
levels bf students entrusted to our institutions. 

Staff development programs are all too infrequent, inad^uate^ or non-existent. In-service pro- 
grams lack technical instruction in the varied trades within nrwny ^ools-in short, the in-service is 
too generaj. Many trade instructors are not trained ^equately in relation to teacher educatioAin-^ 
volving methods, teaching techniques, evaluation procedures, etc. Due to the^.twelve-month opera^ 
tioo of institutions, little time, iew provfsfons, and no money, make it very difficult for vocational 
Insmictors to up-grad^ their instructional skills and m^ho^s through school attendance. Even if 
th^me and /noney were available, who woukJ provide the technical isntrurfkion in the varied fiekls 
rteedir>g coverage? 

Cpordinating such a project wUhin one state would Bt^te difficult due to the small number 
of -instructors available in any one vocational area. In addition, scheduling a suitable time and ob- 
taining a sponsoring^jnstftute for instruction would make such even less cost effective. If correctional 
institutions within -a state cannot cooperatively provide for this need, why cannot regional or national 
workshops be established to offer instruction in a fevw different trade areas each summer for a period 
of one to two weeks. This would perhaps allow a specific instructor to enhance'his skill proficiency, 
course cont^nt, and. teaching techniques every four to five years. Even though this may not be enough 
jt IS moffe than is being ()one now in many states. 

Periodic m service or course study as mentioned may.help*elfminate other existing conditions 
in trade education specifically-teaching in an "6le timey way" by th^show-aft& tell method^ith 
instruction on what the instityticfli needs repairing. Providing know-how in u^ing different approaches, 
new materials, and up^ to d ate tec hniques in the field should help remove the lack of motivation ^ound 
in many trade instructors. SWIfe of the foregoing may be rather "institutional Shaking" in. that if 
such are used or strongly considered, administrators who have been usmg vocational training primarily 
for the good of the mstitutmnal maintenance pr,«>gram will no doubt experience feelings of Insecurity * 
and i7)onetary, trauma. 

Many students cofnmitted to our institutions are culturally ^nd educationally deprived, non- 
motivated and/o^ lack innate ability to learn,and perform as a technical and skilled tradesman. Many 
of those that can learn need more time to overcome the past as well as to be taught through the use 
-of better techniques in order t6 absorb the technical knowledge found in many trades. What about 
those that do not have the ability to perform in a technical trade? I am suggesting that if we have 
not already done so, establish occupational training at a different level from that of the skilled tech 
meal worker Prgviding training in such occupations as ^ filling station attendant, carpenter's helper, 
bricklayer's assistant, stock clerk, waiter /waitress, food servidTassistant, are only a few possibilities. 
For both the semi skilled and the non-skilled student, courses such as Distributive Education or 
Diversified Occupations on a modified basis niight be instituted for the older more trusted student 
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1 1$ within a couple of months of release, or who can only be released whenr adequate placement 
I foster home becomes available; 

In Solith Carolina, Distributive Education is designed to prepare students for^employm^t in 
disinbutioo and marketing of goods and services while Diversified Occupations is a cooperTOve ar- 
range»Qent with selected employers in trade and industrial occupations to enable secondary students 
to enter employment for training in specif if occupations. Both of these courses are provided with 
classroonr instruction, as well as teacher or course coordinator consultations and guidance. Certainly, 
ndt least among the problems that face us is providing stents with survival or life skills as well as 
work skills and acceptable attitudes. By survival and^life skills; I am referring to teaching ttudents 
about how to look for employnrwnt, applyiqg for a job, personal banking, establishing credit, spend- 
ing money wisely, how to obtain legal aid, government services a>^i lab le, and other skills or knowl- ' 
edg^ that you and I take for granted. . ^ 

All ideas mentioned, I feel, need our serious consideration. Whether any pr all of these 

will beneflfyour facility, only you can answer. What witi benefit us all is CQ(KJucting an honest in^ 
ventory of needs, defining school and vocational training dbjectives,^^ablismhg^ifk^nties, and en- 
listing support 9f all concerned. ' * 
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VOCATIONAL NCEDS AND INTERESTS 
Of JUVENILE OFFENDERS 



^ by 
Trumbull W. Kally 
Mark WcidfraAdws* 



Thi^ paper wiH present some preliminary results of a California Youth Authority federally 
funded vocational education prefect o>) the assessment of needs among^ youthful offenders related 
to "job survive! skills/' and a brief discussion of the direction the Qalifomia Youth Authority cur . 
riculum is going in the a/ea of survival education. 

The ultimate (ybjective\>f the job survival skills project is to devek)p a nruxJularized curriculum 
to teach job seeking and job-keeping skills to those in Youth Authority detention, fnd hopefully/- 
to impact on the qjfrently higR unemployment rate of those released to parolr. Toward this end, 
the first phase of the project, involves the systematic assessmiant of deficiencies in tf>eie skill areas 
among wards on parole. The second phas^ will be the deyek>pment and implementation of the cur- 
riculum^ white the^WNj phase wiH folk>w a cohort of those wljg iitite completed the curriculum to 
XQ measure their employment success against that of a cdmrol group. This report details the activ- 
ities and results of research anwng parolees. ' ' * ' 

To gather data from the fJarolee sample, a structureAintCjrview technique was phosen so that 
subjects would be more able to supply detail about experiences than op a printed, objective scale 
of some kind. ^ V^-^ ' W 

A total of one hundred and forty-^x wards on parole ^retgjoterviewed, rnduding thirty-one in 
Oa(;<and, thirty seven in San Jose, thirty-three in Stod^ton, and forty-four in San Diego. Subjects 
were selected according to certain demographic characteristics which would ensure that the sample * 
was repres^ative of CYA releases. \ 

, The ethnic cbmposition of the sample roughly approximates the larger Yduth Authority popu- 
lation: 39 percent black, 34 percent white, 23 percent Spanish surnanr>ed, and 4 percent fallinginto— 
other categories, compared with CYA-wide percentages for black, white, Spanish surnamed, and 
others respectively. Males made up 93 percent of the sample and females, 7 percent, approximating 
the percentage rates an^ong all CYA wards. « 

There were several topical areas within Job survival which were considered important. These 
areas have to do with .self -investigation and career planning, job-seeking (toceting openings. 



•Trumbull W. JJelly is Administrator'f Or Education Services, California Youth Authority, 
Sacramento, California. 

Mark Weiderarxlers is Project Director, Job Survival Skills Project, California Youth Authpfity, 
Sacramento. California. < ^ • 
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appficattpn and interview techniques, etc.), job-keeping (interpersonal skills, accepting supervision, 
responsible assertion, effective work and time habits, etc.), jpb-mobility (moving to better jobs or 
advancing upward), training opportunities and resources; and some miscellaneatis topics such as 
grooming ^d handling (5ersonal finances. 

*Agel ranged from sixteen to twenty-four (mean = 197, median:^ 20). During institutional 
confinement. 23 percent had been involved in a purely vocational training program, 34 percent had 
b^n in some combinationXfvocational and academic programs, while 37 perc^t had been in purely 
academic programs (the remainder had been in ''other" programs, mainly medical/psychiatric treat- 
ment) • ♦ , s 

- / ^, 

Subjects had been on parole for widely differing time periods (range: one to seventy-two 
mdnfbs). Exactly half of the sample had b&n out for more^han six months. . 

Virtually the entire sample had had d least brief first-hand esposure to the working workJ. Vd 
a large majority had worked since being released fr^jti Youth Authority facilities. By*contrast. 
steady, long term employment figures among those interviewed we're dismal. Reasons, for the poor 
survival rate, from the time that respondents had hekJ their first job to the time they werp inter- 
viewed, are complex and not always appropriately described \f\ generalities. 

Clearly, job retention is indicated as a tremendous problem in this study. Over 70 percent of 
the parolees had held at least one job during the first two months of parole, yet less than half of 
that percentagj^^^ill working jat the end of that fir^ two nrtonth period. 

The employment picture emerging from thes? d^^ta is that of high unemployment and of poorly 
paid, presumably uninteresting, and short-lived jobs among those that hay6 been empbyed. ^ 

* ^« 

Concerning job seeJcingskills^il is clear that most parolees, shortly 'after institutional release, 

do find some type of iob. Therefore/ finding just;'a job" is not a nr>ajor problem for ex-offenders. 
However, finding the right job is still indicated as a problem, assuming that job attrition is in part 
due to quitting or being fired from an unhappy Qf inappropriate work situation. . 

The process of fitting aptitudes and interests wgth real jobs, or job-training plans, appears 
crucial to the job adjustment p'^ocess. Present data show that kpowing how to tap into and utilize 
available community resources for training and for job firxJing are areas in.which Youth Authority 
parolees are very weak. Ideally, a process of systematic career planning shoaki bt begun before pa- 
role. ^Resources in each ward's community shoukJ be nwde Idiown to him/her before or at least * 
during the initial phases of parole, and parole services shoukj be mobilized to assist and encoura^ * 
persons K) make use of these resources. Judging from the content of the interviews, continuous, 
systematic job planning and fdltow-through in the community'does not happen with n^ost Youth 
Authority wards. ^ . • ^ g 

Regarding the job application process itself, it is interesting that 22 percent of aN respondents 
had not been required to fill out a fornr>al application blank to obtain their last job. It became ap 
parent during the interviews that many persons on parole arranged jobs very informally, and have 
often been hired on the spot; perhaps to begin .work that day, by emptoyers who didn't seem to 
care labout past^ob history oV training. Unfortunately, this might be a further reflection of the un 
skilled and dead-end nature of too many jo^s secmred by (Jarolees. 

When askid whether filling out job applications was difficult or was^.|^umbling block in get 
ting jobs, only 17 percent mentioned having "some" problem, and cthly SpSTsent described marked 
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or severe difficult tes. The fact that 75 percent reported no difficulty might reflect the simplicity of 
many of the forms required for the types pf jobs parolees usually compete for or that respondents 
overestimated their job application abilities*. If the self -reports in this instance are taken at face value, 
the^egree of emphasis placed on job application training wWch is typicaUy given in employment , 
preparation classes is called into question. * ' 

Among those tliat didreport problems with job applications, the most frequently mentioned 
Vype of problem was in reading or understanding the form. Convergent evidence to this point is 
that Spanish siynamed respondents (who wcfe presumably nriofte likely^have English-lanjjuagedif- 
ficulties than others) were more likejy to ha>7e reported moderateprsewre problems inTm^ out 
jobapplicationsthan those of other ethnic groups. ' ^..^ 



When as^ed whetHerjob interviews present problems or difficulties, about 29 percent saki that 
"some" problems were ena>iJhtered; none reported "severe" difficulties. The most comnrwn type 
of job interview problem was "being too r^ous." There were no significant differences across eth ' 
•n.c or other^oupings in the way these respbnses were distributed. 

Finally, in speaking about the job acquisition process, there was much general pessimism about 
being able to get jobs that were really desired (as opposed to "just any job"). Almost half felt that 
It would be "extremely difficult" to get the type bf job yiat was desired; another 36 pircjsnt felt 
that it wouW be "moderatelvwJifficult" to get a desired job. 

In the job^uisition area, a simplified summary of findings would be that: (1) Most parolees 
lel^ of openings through family members and friends, and under-iMilize bther^urces of infprma- 
tioh; (2) Probfems in completing job applications are minimized as a pi;9blem by most parolees, al- 
though this might be due tq over^imates of their actual skill-level and inexperience in competing 
for "good" jobs. Spanish surnamed parolees report more difficulties with job applicatbns than 
members of other ethnic groups; (3) Of the 29 percent who reported job interview difficulties, nriost 
felt that nervousness was their main problem; (4) Tremendous pessimism exists toward getting de- 
sired jobs as opposed to available jobs. • ' _ 

During the interviews, information was solicited detailing reasons for job losses. Reasons were 
categorized according to Such value judgements. Roughly 60 percent of respondents had lost at least 
one job at some time in the p^ist, whil^^ percpnt had voluntarily quit a job. Reasons tjghind losing 
jobs and quitting joB?were distributed as follows: 

Reasons Behind Losing Jobs 

No. Percent 



> 

Lay of f;||iatural circumstances 


28 


33.3 


Lay off, but suspected due to dissatisfaction 
with employee 

/ 


12 


** 

14.3 


Fired with stated reasons and in a deliberate 
manner ^ 


16 


T9.a 


Fired on the-spot (insubordination, incideht, etc.) • 


16 


19.0 


Other 


12 


14.3 


TOTAL ^ 


84 


U)0.0 
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^ Two thirds of thb4 who lost jobs reported unhappy or "unnatural" circumstances surrounding 
the losses. Stories of flismissals ranged from vaguely worded messages from the boss ("We're going 
to have to let you go") to pointed incidents in which the supervisor and employee argued and fought 
(tending te terminate employment rather abruptly). One younger parolee had lost his first job the 
day before the interview after working for tvio days. He had dropped a large board on his loe, other 
workers h^d laughed, and the boy joined in the laughter even though his foot ached. The boss wit 
nessed the incident and told the boy he was "thropgh," that he "paid workers for doing jobs rather 
than for being clumsy clowns," Stories were sonrwtimes even bizarre, such as losing a job as an animal 
feeder at the zoo because of an incident m which the employee was bit by a lion. 

This data, as well as the qualitative s^Of ies, tend to confirm findings m other studies which re- 
ported that reasons for firings were typically due toVactbrs other than lack of job specific skills/ In 
the present study, behavioral incidents, "personality conflicts" with thebo^, poor habits in keeprng 
work hours, etc., far outnumbered firings for' specific inabilities to do the work. For example, a very^ 
common scenario involved the woHcer coming late to work a few times and the« perhaps staying 
home from work once without caHing the boss, resulting in being fired. 

To tell or not to tell an employer about arrest records is an issue t+iat divided respondents into 
groups that believed it the best policy to be completely open about their pasts (55 percent) vs. those ' 
who either gave qualified answersdO percent) or those whb would never tell about being arrested 
(35 percent). Job counselors, parole agents,iand others who work with young offenders also gave 
differing opinions about the advantages of being open vs. stonewallinpit. It could be that it really 
doesn't matter, overall, which policy is followed. , ^ 

* r - . ^ 

In the jotxkeeping area, the most important single determining factor indicated by present re 
suits IS CO worker relations! It appears that a particular mix of knowledge, attitude, and skill needs 
to be developed* among many wards. In terms of knowledge, it appears important for potential 
workers to recognize that ignoring as well as aggressively overreacting to coworker difficulties are 
poor strategies, /father, the necessity of constructive and early confrontation with4he co worker is 
more likely to pay off.* ' • ? 

Vt he most common outside problems affecting work were hangovers, late-night parties, and 
giH/yby problems that affected getting to work the next day on time (or at all). The most common 
* scenario found in responses was that a problem with a co-worker or boss caused irritability which in 
turn precipitated arguments with friends, or perhaps a drinking session. 

I 

^ In the area of personal responsibilities to self and others at work, questions were asked regarding 
safety rules and grooming. J/Vheh asked to describe actual work situations in which safety rules had 
been ignorpd or in which the respondent had been reprimanded for not following safety rijles, few 
.^biects described having h^d significant difficulties. Over 85 percent (124 out of 145)Veported being 
dtHdfg of the safety rules where they worked, and only 6 percent (8 subjects) made negative statements 
^^w«rd safety rules (the most cofnmon complai,nt was that sonr)e of the rules ^ere "petty"). About ' 
17 percent '(20 persons) had run Jnto pro^Mems because of safety rules, mostly involving minor repri- 
mands for such infractions as not wearing tafety goggles or bther protective clothing in work areas, 
reported having^ caused injuries on the lob. « * 

So although the importance of teaching and observing satety rules is obvious, it also appears that 
concerning iob adjust^ment arxJ retention, safety rules presertf fewer problems to parolees than some ' 
of the other survival skjils discussed in this report. 

The importance of good grooming is antfther item that is heavily emphasized-in most job ^ 
preparation coiJtses or booklets. In the interviews, tl^^found.only 6 percent who were negative 
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to stated or implied grooming rute. Another 21 percent were (jeutral in tfieir attitudes Xomrd such 
/ules, and said that they Would sacrifice such persgnaJ grooming preferences as long htir or facial 
hair, if they had to, to get a desired job. The balance o* the san^e (73 oercent) were even mpre 
' positive toward grooming practices nAxfSsary for work. . / 

As in other job survival areas discussed, responses to these questions need to be understood in 
light of the type of jobs that most parolees held and from the point of view of the parolees themselves. 
In other words, employers looking for unskilled, tower paid, manual^br/cers do not seem to care as . 
much as em'ptoyers looking for white collar or sales wojkef s. Also, if isllftely that respondents tei^Be?* 
to underestimate the importance of appearances. It is possible that many of those who felt that 
grooming had never been a problem, had in fact been rejected by a prospective employer from further 
consideration because of poor or unconventional grooming, but simply were not giv^n the specific ^ 
reason for the rejection. * . ^ : * 

What implications does this rather dismal emptoyntent adjustment have flr^curriculum in our 
Youth Authority schools? U/lless we can develop a really owaningful social educatton curriculum ; 

that will significantly change-behavior and attitudes of our students, we can f air l y accu r ate l y predict ^ 

..^-iM^our parolees will continue having a very sub standard and marginal employment record. 

In terms of improving vocational training programs, implications result from the data that in- - 
creased emphasis in vocational classes must be placed on job survival skills, in addition to job specific 
skills. • — ^ ' ' f 

Learning a^ropriate conflicfresolution can then be tdught as a skill, as the fields of assertiveness * ^ 
training and, more generally, social learning theory, have demonstrated. Unfortunately, traditional ' 
career awareness and job readiness,curricula have not put as much emphasis on these areas as Jthey 
have on the importance of learning how to complete job apphcation forms. In the present project, * 
a potentially limiting factor on eventual success is that few of the sets of educational materials re- 
viewed m the process of compiling^and developing a job survival training package go into the ai'ea 
of resolution of cd worker, problems more than superficially. The need for further research and 
developjT>ent activities on this tppic is indicated. 

On the other hand, many parolees are also losing jobs because'of some rather straightforward 
violations of the work routine, such as tardiness, abusing sick-leave privileges, or skipping a day 
entirely. The in^rtance of work, routines can easily be stressed jn the traifrfng program. Perhaps 
better stilL institutional programming couW bede^igned so that getting to ^Vvork" (class) on time, 
notifying the instructor if problemt arise, and other personal habits become more the responsibility, 
of individual wards than of living.unitf personnel, teachers, and peers. Many interview subjects re- 
ported that it was a^hock, after tong confinement and institutional structuring, to have to manage 
their own time again. " . 

Finally, the need for community support anct helpful intervention is indicated after institutiorial 
release. A critical period'of adjustment seems to be during and perhaps after the first job while on 
parole. The vatjt majority of parolees get this job fairly soon, but most lose it quickly, and often do 
hot return to readily to the job market. Inobtrusive but supportive counseling during this period 
, could help to ease the transition to beih^ a working person, and perhaps to cushion the blow of an 
initial failure. Development of a coordinated, systematic effort to provkJe these services, perhaps 
by Youtlj Authority parole, is another area that is not included in the present project design, but 
might have high payoff in a future^foject. ^ r ' , ' 




VOCATIONAL NEEDS AND INTERESTS ' 
OF JUVENICE OFF ENDEftS 

y • 

• by Christ L.Gaonit* • .* ^ 

L History and Backgrounct of the Ohio Youth Ctfmmitsion 

The Ohio Legislature^recognized the special ne^s of youthful offenders and ih 1963 by legis- 
lative act created the Ohiq Youth Commi^ipn. This was indeed a milestone for the State of Ohio 
because up tcr this time youthful offenders were not represented by any cabinet officer and they^ \ 
were programmed under the jurisdiction of the.Departm^t of Mental Hygiene and Coirfections. 
The Ohio Youth Commission is composed of^a Director and two Deputy Directors. Currently i^er 
the present admini^ration'Mr. William Willis is the Director, Mr. M B. Mctiane is the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Correctional Services arxi Dr. Joseph Palmer i$ Deputy Director of Commuoily..Services, The 
Director of the Ohio Youth Commission by serving on the Governor's Cabinet can receive tfje^at ten- 
tion of the Governor on critical youthful offender needs. 

In Ohio there are ten institutions for youthful offenders, ages twelve to eighteen. These are 
ited as follows: ^ 

1. Maumee Yoiith Camp - Li^rty Center, Ohio - twelve to fourteen aged males,; . 

' 2> Mohican'Youth Camp - Loudonville,^hio — fourteen to sixteen aged males. 

3. Cuyahoga Hills^Boys School - Warrensv'ille Heights, Ohio - fourteen to sixteen aged males. 

4. Buckeye Youth Center - Columbus, Ohio -^oqrteen to seventeen aged males. 

5. Training Center for Youth Cokimbuj,^Jmo - thirteen to eighteen aged malel. 

6. Scioto Village -l^owfll, Ohio - twelve to ^hteen aged^females. * 

7. Riverview School for Girls - PoweH, Ohto-^ fourteen to eighteen jaged femaleiT' 

8. Fairfield School for Boys - Lancaster, Ohio - sixteen to eighteen aged males. 

9. Indian River School - Mdssilon, Ohio — sixteen to eighteen aged males. * ' 

10. Training- Institute of Central Ohio - Columbus, Ohio - sixteen to eighteen aged n^les. 

. ' * • * • 

Of these ten institutions onty four have vocational programs in Trades and Industries approved by ^ 
the Ohio State DepartrUfnt of Vocational education. Th^ four institutions With vocational pro- 
gramtere Scioto Village, Fairfield School for Boys, Indian River School and Training Iristi^ute of 
Central Ohio. ' , 



tl. Vocational Education Programs in the Ohio Youth jCommission 

It is written in the Goals of the Ohio Youth Commisi^ that each youth committed would be 
assigned the least restrictive alternative and would reoeiye a treatnieitf program m^ing his or her 



*Christ L. George is Superintendent oi Education, Ohib Youth Commission, Columbus, Ohi0* 
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needs fo( rehabilitation. .The adininiftrstion emphatically supports the view that education is part 
of the treatment process. This philosophy is evident beca|pl of the insistence that all educational . 
programs, academic and vocatio^al be (ff. high calibre, fully acqredited and available tp any youth 
d#$;rous of them. The Ohio Vputh Commission has eJlablishad yearly inspections with the Ohk) . 
Department df Education of all vocational and academic proy^ams. # . . 

The Training Institute of Ceptra^hio (TICO) is oneof the maximum securhy^institutions of 
the Ohio Youth Commission. The school has a 200 bed capacity and it offers the youth academic 
' and vocational programming. The vocational programs offered at TICO are auto nr>echarMCS, vyetdi(i9« 
food service, printing, and smaH engine repair, ^he programs at TICO are designed for nwrning arKl 
afternoon sessions in the manipulative areas. The students asTigncicJ to the morning sessioris in the 
vocational areas then are assigned tothe academic^areas m th|aftemoon. Students at TICO have an 
average; length of stay of twelve months. ■ ' ' 

Scioto Village is an open type institution for girls. It ^rves the intermediate offender and the • 
g\r\% here have an*average length of stay of five months. This school tfias academ^ic and vocationaj - 
programs. The vocational programs ^re food service, needle trades, cosmetology, and motel hou^- 
keeping. Two programs not cii jfjently being operated ate fabric services and l>aking. 

Indian River School is a maximum security in^itution for males sixteen to eighteen years of 
age. This institution ts the newest of the Ohio Youth Commission institutions. It was openefJ in 
^974 and offers Academic and vocational programming for the ^duth. The vocational. programs are 
welding, auto mechanics, auto body^ building maintinarfce and drafting.' Currently ait conditionirrg 
and heating program is in need of a teacher and is inoperable. The average length of stay for youth' 
is twelve months. ^ ' " p . ' * 

Fairfield School for Boys fs ^ open type institution and the avera^ length of st^y is five 
months. This institution has an acaderpic and a vocational education program. The following yo-* * 
cational programs are offered at Fairfield : auto [nechan[cs,'Carpentry, rnasonry, barbering, elec- ^ 
tronics, machine trades, welding, appliance repair, printing, sh« repairing, building maintenance; 
plumbing, painting, house wiring, custodial,:and the cy care service station emphasizing wheel align- 
ment j^nd auto tuni& up. ' * - . ' 

When the poQ^lations of the four institutions providing ypcatiqnal programs increased it wa^ 
necessary to provide for the manipulative.^raining on a half time morning pr afternoon basis. This 
allowed more youtfi^to be programmed into vocational training arnJ eliminated waiting lists. Any 
student desirous of entering vocational train ing'was programmed and the c^ter half of the day was 
enrolled in the academic subjects to complete his minimal requtren^ents for pigh school graduation. 
Vocational programs in.the State of Ohio^y heing accredited in the institutions, allow .youth the . 
opportunity to graduate and b earn high school credits, which are transfe/rable in the public schoof 
of the youth upon their release..! ' / - 

III. Interests and Needs of Juvenile Offenders * ' * ■ --^ 

It has been determined over a thirtcfen year period in the'gtate of Ohio that incarcerated juve- 
nile offenders are verbalizing certain likes and dislikes. From these vert^alizations some generalizations 
of^irogram needs for youthfuf offenders cj^ be fisfed. These are as foHowsj ^ 

i Youth want academic and vocational programs whicH"do not hinder or retard their pro- 
gress toward a high school diploma. ' J / ' * * 
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programs which may b*e offered in their own vocatipnal schools ih their own 
ies, ir^ case they want further training. ' ^ . - • \ 



2 Vouth wanr program^ which traiti them for sorpe type of errijilbyment. 



^ Youth want prcJgrams which elimJs:iate failure and allow them the opportunity to progress 

" their o\9^n spe^tf and at thefr own level of course completion arid proficiency. • 

^ 5. Youth wanf^^rogranj, completion or competency recognition with certificates indicating 
' . * • thes^ prof fciencies. ' , , / * . 

The VQcat tonal procframsof the Ohio Youth Commission ^re organized arouQd tfie open^entry . 
open ^H^m^pt And many of the above listed Concerns of youthful offenders are taken into con- 
,$iderarHffl|H^ operitionaJ difectivesv3f the vocational programs. Many of t^e youthful offenders 
^ taking vi^^Pei* programs today are under the age of eighteen.. If they are released prior to their 
e:ghteenttywxfiday,they will have difficufty^ering a trade or an apijrehtlceship pfo^^m excluding 
youth undir^the, age oieighteen. 4n fact many employees wiH pot hire youth for jobs in pertain * 
trades arid restricted occupatiogs undeV the age*of ei^^^en. 

# - • ^ . * • •* 

We have to revis^ our objeqtjves and teaching strategies for bur. vocational progVams and\asse$s 
the teaching^ the cont^mrated vocational skill ver§us the teaching of job attitudes, job r^adliness.. " 
- wor4< habits, career onentffibn. and onfy^minimal skill proficiency. jJ|Z' \ 

•/'We have established wp.cational advisory groups Trom the commumtfes to assist our ihstitutions 
in fornriurating relevant -vOcattpnal programs.* These advisory groups are'consultative in nature and . ' 
theV brir^tothevocatiuoafJ^tedtKertfthe la^ methods being utilized ifrth^ades 't^ 

^ theV'Vepresent. The advisory grcAps^re unanimous in their suggestion concernin^he teaching of 
positive work habits and job attitudes and indicate that they want to do the con^entwHEiBd^kijrf^airr- 
ing on the jpj). Thjs reinforces the concept that with the shortened length of stay in th^nstitutions 

.^^^r teachmg goals and 'obje<«iveis3(i^^ * ^ ' 

ly. Probl<gmsior Vocational, Programs To^ay ^ 

cCorrectional educat9rs mus Address themselves to the problems for the .implementation' of 
relevant vocational prc^ams. First, the job n^arket is limited today for yodthfu4 ptfenderl With ' 
high unem'pjoymeni and with traditional vocational correctional programMhe released yoMthful 
offef^er ma^ have been traii;ied for unemployment rather than employment. Secandly,.the unipn$ 
or com^munity employers are not permrtt^d by legislation jo^hjre youjhfu I -offenders under the age v 
of oighteeo in many occupations. Third, if the youthful offender is'desifous of Continuing the cor' 
. rectional vocatip^ia* ^ogram uponihis release, the public schdoi must be aUe to r^rogram the^^- ^ 
yputh upon hl$ return fo the community. Fourth, if it is at all4)Ossible, commuqities aVtd judi- ' 
dial system should work toward allowing youth to remajn in their own -communities in the rehabJli- 
tatior>9proces;s. These problems must be solved if the needs of youthful offenders are to be met with 
relev^at^vocational prDgrams, If moh^ sppnt m corrections would have to'^ prioritised it wcKild- 
.be rfiuch wiser to allocate much more tWtvage_^the.youthful 6ffeix>er, rather than the adult offender 
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^commendati/ns and Summary 
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Mn^sgmrrWrnany youth uncfer the age eighteen have pnlerecha life'o4 crimp and it is very 
--"fmpoftani to/Tccep^the ^hilo^phy that yqujth maj change (the/r altitudes. Many tim^s, the'process^ 




m ZTT ^*^'°P'"«"^ ^''^'^s a 'youth to jcharji in spite-^f teachers and progranfs. Educator? 

Z u^n^r I' ^'""'"«^'"9 ^^'^ ^ailufe ifrvage, providin0,afKis-arrBxp^ertial activities 

H ^ wage earning roles. IH^ypry irtpdK3nt that the vocational programs 

^ T^^^De^ rSfn o^^^^ T'''!^' survfe^Jndl'^ing' needs in certaift opCupaS . 

ri^on!?!? ? Education Of eaclj state-should create^-cooper^tiW effort.inihe'tra^ing of »o • 

rom " Thi, currently is implemented.! n^^e Slate of 6hio ^ith the'Ohio yL 

of EduSn ' " ^"""'^^ ^^'^ vocational consultant from the Depahme^T 

The vocational programs of correctional institutions should be accredited by -the Sfate Deoarl- 
X°.7i'"*^k°:LJ" ^^-^^ ^° '^^^d'^' ^hicKare acceSX tra^^raWe to 

m^lft t'.ttn.lrH r "'^ 9^^"^^'°" rec^uirement^ Th^clg'al 

d it>^! r inH ^th^^^^ y"'"^^' assigned to vocational programs based on^eiiabli, 

d.agnost c and oth^ data. Every youth should be able to benefit.frbm vbca^onal wogram exper^enL 

ir^l fh^^ J .1 °! adminisfrators. These teachers should-have the opportunity to up- , • 

grade theirskills through, in-service' pfograms. • * , • " ly up 



^''''i^SSISJ^^"''* SHORT-TERM INSTITUTIONS: 
tnW^rt^BniRTMENT OF CORRECT 

* ^ by Alphonso K. Ford*. 

Th? attempt' to'identify arxJ irripagt upon the needs of offenders remanded to correction insti- 
tutiohs "has been, and proBably>ill continue to be', an ever piling need. The New York City De' 
partment of Correction has been Mb to utilize reAcirdes in the educational community consisting . 
of community colleges, seni<^ co^^ and schpols Of social work. It has been a working partper^ 
^ ship to involve th6 lariger comm^P which in th^firfll analysis has a vested interest in the re- 
socia^iiatiort of the offenc^er. ' . 

Prior to discussing offender needs,^rief background of the Department will be in order. The 
New York City Department of Correction^ministers what is probably the largest pretrial detention 

* system in the cpunuy. Additionally, ^he department operates facilities for.sentencedjnmates serving 
,terms qf one:(l) year orless. .Ort any given day, some 7,000 persons are under its care and custody. 
What isnjnique about the sVstem is that there ate two {2) distinct populattons: on?, detention 161 
percent) and twd; sentencpd (39 percent J. 

Historically and prior to 1967, the New Yprk City Department of Correction administered a . ^ 
system designed to address the needs of sentenced prisoners serving terpis up to three (3) yearsv^ 
Through u^iJization of art eftlective classification system, inmate needs anrfsj^ills were identified -in * 
order to ifiake proper assignments |Mducational, vocational; treatment and work programs, l/r 
'September of 1967, folkwing New"ork Statelegisl^tive act'ort-tPersons serving sentences of one 
(t ) year or more were rerlranded to facilities administered by tfie New York State Division of Cor- 
rectionaf Services. Those persons serving one (1 ) year or less remained the responsibility <xf the 

* New York City Department of Correction. In the city system, that period from 1967 through 
T970 was characterized by a ^farly increase of inmates in population, reaching the pinnacle in 1970 

J A review of population reveals the following averag^JaiUr inmate cehsus.1 

icltr 



lEAR^^ • ^D£IAlN££i SENTENd^ TOTAL POPULATION 

1967 4,746 "/ ' 4,788 9,534 

1968 ^ ^ 6,057 ^ ^ H,916 ^ ^ ^ 10,973^ 

1969 . 7,749 . - ' 5,421 ' 13,170 

1970 7^,667 • 6,098 ^ , . ^ 18,765 ' 
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! Alphonso 1^. Ford is Assistant Commissiortpr t>f the New York aty Department pf Corfeptions 
^ New York City Department of Correction Statistical Report>»-1^2^. 
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In 1970 theJSIew York City Department of Correction experienced one of the most severe 
eruf^tons in jt? history when rioting occurred vvitfTifvdayS of each other^n four (4) of its detention 
institutioos. Following extensive investigations and studies, it was determined that overcrowding in 
the^jiils resulting from court delays w disposing of cases was a major contributing factor to the riot', 
or rebellions as viewed by segments of the cotnmunity. In response to recommendations submitted 
'by iwvettigatory groups^^ a number of bail review and alternative to incarceration programs w?re ini- 
tiated. • ' ^. ' 

, ' As a resplt of this intervention of bail and/or alternative pr^n-ar^s ^o incarceration, the depart- 
ment has tended to "inherit" the type of detainee who is consi^Ad "the least desir^le" candidate 
l6r*(Jiversion programs. The diversion programs have rejected hwPoecause he or she^ 

; 1 . is charged wi^ a^terious cffrgrrse, and likely to get '^'hea|y"^tinie. ^ 

^ - 2, has a p^rior history pf bail jurnpTng'and/or peHorrr^^urisatisfactorHly while previously ' 
under probation or parole supervision. ^ . 




■ 3 h^s an extensive and serious prior arrest history. \ - 1^ ^ 

4 has no "stable" ties in theu^omnpunity. ' • ^* % * 

' . 5 . has a severely limited 'educational background which limits adcPtssion to training programs 

A' • . ' <^ / . ' 

• ; 6 has demonstrated no real "nrtbtivatSan" and intlBfest in rejecting past methods of "getting ' 
o^er/' . . 

in short, most of the men ancT womgn in our city institutions appear to "qualify" 1br lock-up. 

Even with available diversion programs, in 1976 the New York City Department of Correction 
' revived 50,709 males and 5,584 fpmales for'a total of 56,383* admissiorw.' The inmate population 
IS pfjedominant'ly^Black (56 percent) and Hispanic (25i:>ercenf). The remaining groups are 14 ier- 
pent^White and 5 percent*othfef which jncludes Orientals; Haitians, Dominicans. In 1976 the a^ 
lebgfh of stay for detention.males, both adolescent and-adglt, was forty-four (44)"day's. Fori 
4tenced males.iedolestent and adult, the average length of st^.was ninety (90) days. ' 

> Given the relmvfihort stay of men and women in P*ew York City Department of Correction 
facilities, a realis^ approach had to be made to the ffrobt^m of meetifl^ the.needs of the short-jterm 
offender, be they educitidWtil, vocational, psychological, or other., Given our limited personnel and 
financial resources, there was, and still is, question as to can we provide more than just care, control 
ar\d custody. Should we provide more and if so how?' The New York City Department of Correction 
under the direction and philosophy of its Commissioner,.Benjamin- J. MalcojrtYhas been committed 
to providing the best pbssible care while also" making av&t^ble when possiblS^ those programs ^nd" 
services that enable inmates to e.xplbre positive alternative modes of adapting. Given the large turn-' 
over of inmates m our system in any month, the department is potentially the largest soci3l service 
mtakq bureau in the CQuntry with the exception of the New York -City Department of SociaJ Ser- 
vices In one sertse. ^mperging role of the department has in a large paribeen thBt of a diagnostic 
and referral-agent to: ^ 

1 Educational, vocational, and sociaygencies in the community that can, and should, iwter- 
vene in a planning role early in the detainee's stay in the instftution. ^ 
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Identify needs and prescribe areas of program mti 
'inmate is lo custody! , ' ^ 



"If 



ion by the department wKile the 



^ 3' Direct material to classification bbards o< tri? New York State Qepartment of -Correctional , 
> Services to a^^sist in future planning.for that deVainee who becomes sentenced to a term of ' 
' more thari one (1 ) year , . * , « , 

Upon fewewiog and evaluating the educational needs ofinnr>a^es-it wa? found thaf a number if 
vvere functional illiterates, requiring English as a ^nd language skill as yveU as b^sic remediation. - 
It was critical t6 upgrade the skills of thii'target gVoup since many we?e unable to cornpleteiob ^p 
plications, let alone meet entrance requirements for vocational'traming programs. Tfep depart<|fent 
, developed a reading center program to assist those inmates who warf i^eading below a sixth grade ' 

• level. Each center ^^va*: staffed with a reading coordmator and inma^ tutors Who werfe selected based 
upon their skills^^nd ntertst ^ ... 

^ - This program was funded thr(>ugh L.E.A. A. monies as a demonstration proiect, the' center's ' 

• obiectives arefwefold: . il ) to teach initerate adult and adolescent inmates in three New'/ork City 

_ Correction instijutions to read and write; (2) To raise, l#v,els of reading competency in thos^nsti-. • 

• lutions of functionally illiterate inmates who read below the middle of the fifth grade- (3) To pro- 
mote inmate positi>/fe contacts with the "outside";firough th6^ of community volunteers as tutors; 
14) To promote 4n awarenesspf peer group yoblems and the possibility of helping someone ip neecf-'. 

^rough the use of litenite inmates as reading tutors; and (5) To develop a model reading program' 
ttwt can be delivered as -a package to other correction institutions- with sirrtilar pbpillatforis and prdb- 

The three. institutions 09 the isln#chosen for implementation of tWrprbgrarrl are the New 
. Yorjc House of Detention fo^ Men (HDM], the Adolescent De'tention Center (C-71 ), and>the' Adoles- 
celft Reception and Detention Center (C-74)r-w ' ' \' 

The expeneJipe of the Adul^Reading C6nt^r during the year from Septgemb^r 197Zto Septem- 
ber 1973 had led to three important realizations. First, approximately 60 percent of'ihe inmate po- 

• pulation was rea<flng at a level of low sixth grade or less.'^'Second, these inmates can be taught reading 
competency throui|h the use of individuaHzed instruction stressing self -direction and motj\«tion. • 
Third, many inmates evidenced a strong desire to enter the program, which was a voluntary one. 

Bai°d on-these empirical observations,.the AARC is set up*"to provide each leauier *ith a de- 
tiMled diagnosis of reading' needs and an individually pr^escribied program* of instruction which is self- 
<Jirecting, self pacing, and self evaluating. The basic Vehicle for accomplishing'these criteria is tbe- 
High Intensity Learning System (HI published by Random House. 

We found this type of program to be highly eff^tive and requested New York City Community 
''and La Guardia Community Corteges to run sirnilar programs for'our inmates in two other institutions' 
An unexpected dividend 6f engaging the coll^ in these activities; resulted in their developing high 
school equivalency programs for those men w*k) successfully upgraded their skills. ' ' / 

The Naw York City Commanity fbllMe cooperated yvith^the New York City Department of 
Correction by developing a vocatjonaf certificate "progr«n) for inmates and ex-offenders. A number 
of inmates vyere admitted to tl^eir Voorhpes Vpcational Certificate Program upon discharge from 
departmental institutions Pecaus^ of the preparatory w6rk initiated while inmates were in eustodv 
they vyere motivated t6 continue. Vocational' programs.3re in weldingj machine-tool, radio and 
color T V. repair. • 
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Another vocationally fbcUssed activity sponsored by New York Cit^Community College is the , 
% ImHtiitional Food Service Training Pro^fim.* FO/xls for. this program were granted by the New Yorft - 
State Education Department through the V<^tronal Education Act, Its goal [s to provkJe detaine«9 
at the Brooklyn Hoase of Detention with basic theoretical^and practical knowledge in the Food Ser- • 
vice fie^d. One hundred and fifty f150) hours of classropm training andK:oOkiRg experience was'de- 
stoned to .erfabte progra^n grab^jat^ to secure ernoloyment at or above-entr^ level upon release.^ 
Classroom work included Btjsiness Math, Food StarKiards, Pui'chasing, Food Sanitation and a prac- 
tiaum in Short Order Cookery, There were seventy nine j(79) men in the program and of this humbe/^ 
fi™ onp tSll completed ihe program aftd were transferred "upstater'upon conviction, ^^rejs a 
new to establish a follqw up process to determine if the m^'s initial experiences were built upon 
in the state system. During the present program year. New York City Comrrlunity College devek>ped 
% a cocnmuniiy based prograrh so that Jhe enrolees Could continue their trainirK) upon cel^ase. 



Another model program that has shown positive impact upon the needs of the sh<irt=t£frn;i offen- 
der IS the College Adapter Program of the.Highep^ucation Development fuf>d in. New York: City. 
It has long been recognized that the ex-offendeucuist deveiop^baiic educational skills^if he or she is 
to make significant uie of training opppr'tuniti|^^4(itt}Qut the ex-offerxl^r possessirig basic saleable 
ski^s that can be utilized m the community, it is Very likely that recidivism wilj occur.- The depart 
ment. working closely with the Higher^ Education fupd, kientified the educational gaps that were 
predominate in the inmate population. In 1974 the furid. initiated the Col lege> Adapter Program to 
service the recently released fex-offender. This open intake urtit received referral from the depart- 
ment as well as parole and probation. In its firjt year this unit provkled ove/ 120 ex offenders with 

E D and pre college tr^^ngand with individual and ^oup counseling, ffased'upon this e/perience; 
in 1975 The College Adapilr Prison Project, was in^rcSuced. It is a comprehensive ecJupationaVpro 
gram operating in the Nev\/ Yorfc City House of Detention for Me/i on Rikers Island, The program '-^ 
trains pre triaf detainees iri both § standard an^ bilingual curriculum. for the G.£,D. ^ince li97K'the ^ 
program has serviced over 500 men anttjwas recently extendi to the Bronx House of Detention for 
Men • . * ' ' . . ■ 

.V, ' . ' ^ 

The Department's Office of Pf;ogram Seryices has worked very^clysely with College Adapter in « 
constructing ^ model of contiguous educatjpnaMnput throilghout the individuarsjpvolve/uent in 
the Criminal Justice System A number of m8n,fc»ave'be6n "trac-ked'' uporf their entrancf into the 
prd^am at New York City facilities, theii* tr^n^er to the upstate prisorvsy^ei^ and back into the 
community Educational and. vbcationaf suftifTTiaries regarding the enrolee ^re,prepared by the'pro 
gram and forwarded to the.New Ybrk'State Department pf Correctional Services for use in classified 
tfon IVi all cases. College Adapter h^ m'^^ written recommfendations as to fyrther educational needs. 
In many instances, the recommendalioniof the program have been^folfowed. Reports on tpsts admin- 
' istered are available to the Staj^ Sy$^ upon req^u^. Upon, parolp, rnost men previously enrolled, 
continue their training and educational relatj6nship with^tfife Coir^ Adapter Program as a part of 
parole and.discharge planning, ^ ' ^ . 

' . . ."^^ ' . . : • ^; ^ ^ 

In a statement related to the neecfs of offenders, the College Adapter Progratn noted : 

Studies of the rrt^r^ture at the local and natiorjal fevels arnJ the experience of HEDF in • 
planning arnj operatmg^rograms for*ex offenders; ex-addrcts and*detainees have indi- ' 
cated a general educational profile of this popiriation w^h'includes: inordinately 



^Annual Report 1975-76 Division of Contitiuing.Education — New York City Community 
College . * , 
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high drop out rates m schools', low sj^ill defitrencies in all academic'areas, poor job , 
skills related to inadequate education/ lack of caree^'education or guidance aruJ 
hmited previous wprk experience' All this, in-conjunction with the lack of the 
,^^essary educational credentials such as a high sychool diploma, makes access to 

• higher education and employment dependent upon sound manpower edi?OTlion. 
The needs for adult.educatiOn models ts evidenced by the following statistics: 
60 percent of the ex offenders and ex addicts and 65 percent of detainees tested 
hy%HEDF st^ff score wUhjn the basiceducatiori range; Mtiopally, 61 percent of 
all inmates have-not completed high schooPwhile the iilnefacy rate is 45 percent; 
bilingual education s^rji/ices were required by 30 percent of detainees tested by 
HEDF at Rikers Island such servicefs are not consistently provided by treatment 
and correctional faciJitieRvith a similar gerrentage of bilingual cHents. Demonstra- 
tion investments in" projects to. serve the^e specialized needs are necessary to develop 

, ,the feducatipnat problefri solving and decisiorl making skills which are l^sic require- 
ments for gaining and maintainirtg access to higher education and employment. 3 

This sta^ement has profoundly identified key problem areas that must be addressed if we are 
ou^sly impact upon the voca^ ooahTeeds of inmates. 

The New York Junior Lea^iA of New York City has had a unique 'role in developing a special • 
program addressing the needs of t/e womah offender. For one year, the League through its "Jtob 
Placement for Wornen Ex Offenders Committee" assisted women in the Development Unit t6 find 
employment. The Developnr^ent Uni^was'established in 1973 as a special housing unit to assist wo 
rnw in planning fo^r dis^arge who had comelo recognize their need for help in exploring alternate 
avepues fori^^^cessful adfustment in the commrunity: It wasn'tHong before the lea?J?je found tfiat a 
nifmber of womeo needed.betfer preparation in order to be placed oh jobs. The department assisted 
the New York Junior League in obtaining funding through the Addiction Services Agency of (lew 
Y/)rk City The venture was called "Skill^aiping for Ex-Offenders Program'' (STEfff. 

STEP provided oderical skills training in fdurteen (1*4) wfeek cycles to sentenced wo>ten. Pre 
^trial detamee women were also accepted who were being held on charges that generally toolJ^^We 
\31 months or more to be resc^lved, Trafnmg was in the areas of typing, filing, basic and business 
Eli^hsh Job development was ongoing and placement seryices provided at \ime of release.^ The 
New York Junior League subcf6ntracted to the Katherine Gibbs School,* to provide the actual cur- 
riculum and training staff^'The program was conducted at the N^ York City Corr^ional Institu- 
tion on Rikers Islahd with gradua^on exercises of enrolees as an Integra hjparf of the program. For ' 
greater details r^afWing placement of women, inquiries cart be addressed to the NeW'York JOnibr 
Leagn>e. 130 East 80th Street, Nei^^York, New York 1002t. Demonstration funding has ended and 
the Junior League and the department are presently seeking new funding for the program.* ' ^[ 

\Nh\\e there are ongoing educational and vqcationaJ programs in the department furKJed by tax 
monies, they are,not under the direct supervision of the department. The Board of Education of 
New York City has the responsibility of pfovidmg these services and is not accountable to the De- 
partment of CorrectiOfF While the Board of Education directs pK>grams, it has not shown flexibility 
to address the special educ^t^onaj needs of offenders'due to severe cuts m its budget. Also there are 



' Comprehensive Educafional-Service Analysis," Coltege Adapter Prison Project, January T976, 
2090 Adam Cjaytpn Powell,^ Blvd., New York, New York 10027. 

4 * ' ^ ' • 

Planning and Development of VocationaJ Servfces for Women Offenders," Addiction Services 
Agency. September 1976 • 
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no evening vocational prograhnsmfated by thie Board of Education in the immunity to which the 
offender can be refef>»d. All of the previous programs described are niade availablc^by community 
resources and dependcni upon year to year funding. By the very nature of funding, tfieie programs 
al^'dt best transient. It points up the need to have programs underwritten by city tax dollars be 
under the control and direction of the department if we are to make a sustained effort to provide 
^ vocational and^ucational heljfto short term offenders. 

Correctional iystemt will also have to use community work release morejudisciously so that 
inmates can ta^e advantage of educational and vocational training programs. The time spent in half- 
way houses may be the only opportunity exK)ffepders have to pqrsue and develop socially accepted 
skills without "distracting" concerns of payin^or housir)g and food. We have to re think how we 
• can help the ex -of fender in training programs stay in jthose pfograms until completion Without won- 
dering how he will eat and pay his rent. This major problem on non-planning of basic "life-supports" 
to the ex-offender in training has assured that most men and women will fail in efforts to^ecome re- 
socialized. ^ * ^ 

To me, It IS very cl^r that the^time is long overc^ue that correctional, educational, business, and 
social service systerhs collaborate in the jo^it planning and administering of programs that realistically 
impact upon vocational/educational n^^of ex-bf fenders. 
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OFFENDER NEED5 IN SHORT- 
TERM INSTITUTIONS 

by^ Ernestine H. SchmieHe* 



Correctional education programs, acadenr»ic arxl vocational, have been a long-time comtPig fof 
the short term sentehced or uhsentenced incarcerated person. Successes, however smalt, are impor-. 
tant and have and will foster additional acceptance and credibility as well as financial support. Skill, 
tact, patience, and individualization are the vital keys to developing programs for these disadvantaged 
«:tudents. . . ' 

A major consideration in planning educational oiffeungs for the inmates of city-apd county 
facilities is making the instructioo meet the personal needs bf each student. Everyone realizes that 
people are not borji equat nor do they mature equally. Thus it is senseless to try'to keep tham td- . • 
geth^ educationally, the successful aducational program works wKh these differences by taking 
the student whenever he dbmes and at Whatever level he performs. The concept of open entry and ' 
open exit for adult education, especially in the correctional settihg,.is absolutely essential. , The in- 
mate must become involved in training that is individualized to meet his needs the day he chooses - 
to join a class. His interests, skills^nd past training of employment shouW be assetted so he can » 
be properly placed at a le^el whicn will provide him optimum opportunity for sucftss.' The best 
way to ascertain vocational Interest and potential skills is tW-ough the work ev^tuation process, 
which explores vocational interests and ascertains physical and mental capabilities of individiwls by 
utilizing various work sample tasks that argset up in^a "realistic" work environment. ■ . ' 

The indij^idual enuring this program is looked at in the light of sdrif^eone entering the labor 
force. In this regard, suhh things as ability to perform job tasks, work tolei^nce*(i.e:, tolerance, to 
physical and mental demaMs of Vie job; tolerance to routine repetitive work; etc.) and work habits 
(i.e., job respo^^lity; worker cooperation; attention span ;^etc.) -are put in focus. 

While coftffnercial units are on the market, they are costly. If money is not available, work 
samples or*units can be inexpensively created by the evaluator or teacher to perform tHe task.. 

When such centers are not available, psychometric testing such as tfie GATB and interest/apti- 
tude tests such as theStrong Vpcational Interest Blank or the Minnesota National Interest* Inventory 
should be given in conjunctioo-mth such academic tests as the Cjatei-MacQinitie, the Nelson-Denny 
or the Peabody Picture, Vocabulary to establish a combined function level. ^With this information ' 
the teacher-or counselor can place the student in an individualized program comnienwrate with his 
skills and background. i 

Many commerciarm^teri3ls utilizing the indfiJhjali^ed approach to learning are on the m*ket. 
While these are an essential part of <he open entry concept of learning,'there is also an additional 



•Ernestine H. Schnuelle is, Administrator of Correctional Education. Los Affiles County 
Sheriffs Department, Los Angeles, California. " 



need for personalized instri^ion. A teacher jnust create or seek out materials to meet the personal 
deficiencies and modes of learning of a student. 

* Successful vocational-training must be closely correlated with academic instruction related to 
the field. Understanding basic vocational vocabulary ise«rer>tial to the success of the student. Be- 
sides ihdividu^tized units covering specific terms of a given field, similar. materials in diagram and 
chart reading as well as basic math are logtical and necessary academic counterparts to effective vo- 
cational training. . ^ • ' ^ 

Because many employers reqviire a high school diploma, a complete training program must pro- 
vide the opportunity for obtaining it or an equilialency. Because of the short term of sentences and 
due to national recognition of a GEO test, the establishment of a testing site within the faciiiiy most 
realistically meets this educational need. However, it should in no way prohibit the possibility pf the 
student obtaining a high school diplon|| Car.ef lil counseling is required tp help adults to distinguish 
/ ' the value of each. 

While a variety of vocational trairfing opportunities may seem' ideal, the establishment of several 
sound programs is more reafhitc in the typical jail. A wise oonsiderafron in developing vocational pro- 
- * grams is to provide Jeawiing opportunities as equiflly as possible for the unsentjnced and the sentenced. 
Becdus^7)< custody, regulations* transitory classes may need to be created to serve the pre trial detain- 
ee8.who, when sentenced, would be registered in the regular vocati6nal dass. The transitory class for 
^ the unsentenced should include at least a career Information system even if there is no time for actual 

training. • ' 

• V • 

^ ^ Even if nothing else is offered vocationally, any educationaf program can offer ihstruction on * 

seeking ^nd maintaining Employment. Students should be assisted in how to complete applicatipns 
and be comfortable in § job interview. Video tapes oi actual or simulated interviews generally . 
create interest. Discussions of the importanc^'of employer employee relations arnJ constructive me- 
thods of handling disaigreements which migM arise cifter^mptoyment are essential The student ' 
^ • must be instructed of the necessity for meeting the responsibilities^f the job to gain success and 

advancement. This course fit's weHinto the time line of the student incarcerated for a short term and ' 
can be an integral part of a t^ransitory course for the unsentenced. 

The'individualiiatipn and the personal approach to training takes teacher time even with the 
utilizalion of the many excellent modular matertals available. Throne to one relationshipin teach- 
ing which is netessary to the program is ppssilJTe through the use of paraprof essionals, work study 
interns, and traif>ed tutors. In all cases, paid or volunteer, training in tutorial methods anil in the 
use and creation of individual units for speddl situations is r>e^ed prior to working with the studer^. 
In addition, volunteers shoukJ make a specific commitment of time to provkJe the stability necessary 
.for a functional prcfigram. ^ * / ^ 

Structure within educational programs for inmates is paramount. Because the sfudent may enter 
t|ie class and leave iJt^at any time^ organization of the content is essential. The recording m the stu- 
dent's school folder of work accomplished should be equally structured. A strict procedure of main- 
' taming sutdent records shoukJ be established and followed. Accountability is especially essential to 
correctional education programs. Structure in class offerings, curriculurn development and support « 
^rvices provide the tools^for such accountability. ^ . ^ 

Providing academically and vocationally coordinated programs through an open entry/ex(t for- 
mat, supportedby the use of paraprof essionals, is the major key to learning success for the short- 
term incarcerated inmate. However, other planning precautions are germane. • ' * 
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^The concept of the third party providing educational services is important." Generally the "out- 
sider" can more easily reach a constructive relationship with the inmate stixlent than a member of 
the custody staff can adiieve. Credibility for the program with both the student and the Sheriff's 
staff IS mote 6asily obtained when centrally administered and taught by trained professionals ^nd 
assistants. . 

A smoot^working relationship with the personnel of the facility is important and can be gained 
through hard work, patience and planning. Basic to this is the recognition of -the existence'of two ' 
.varying disciplines; the educational and the custodial. Each must understand the other's viewpoint. 
This takes planning which involves ongoing in-service for the personnel of the department as well as 
. for the educational staff. The teacher has an additional responsibility in that he must walk the mid- 
dle ground and gam and maintain the respect of both the inmate and the Sheriff;^ personnel to be 
able to be an effective educator in a correctional setting. 

Another priority in planning is financial. Sutficient funding to provide an ongoing program ' 
■ rather tha>i a "one shot" approach should be available." While perhaps "something is better than 
nothing/ adequate planning in this area can assure a betteV program with more lasting results Fi- 
•nanciar support varies greatly within each state, and the appropriate fundirig source becomes an in- 
dividual determinatton. Some programs are financed totally by the Sheriff's Department and some 
are fxinded m conjuriction wijh adult schools or colleges.* 

t 

U Provision of adequate counseling services is an6ther essential to effective planning. Crisis coun 
selmg is always needed and is basic to the other services of a counseling program. Until the irvmate 
student begins to have "his head on straight," he wiW have difficulty m making valid educational and 
vopational chofces. Obviously, academ'ic and career guidance must be an integral part of the educa- 
tional program. Veterans' counseling, college counseling, and assistance with financial aide programs 
are important components of the support servicies. In addition, job placement and follow-up are 
essential to the vocationaJ trairiing program. . 

Planning for vocational courses must also include a realistic goal oi,training for a job market 
which has employment opportunities. Careful coordination with the45tate employment service will 
more likely make the vocational offerings within an mstitu'tion a positive experience. Success for 
the released inmate to become productive in society rather than tq have another disappointment by 
having been guided ^to training in which there was ho hope for monetary or personal realization 
of success is essential, " ' 

The Ikurity regulations of a facility must be a pact of the overall planning for classes. These 
rules differ for various inmates and situations. 

• * 

Another obvious consideration in planning is available space. As programs are successful and 
prove worthiVhjIe to the functioning of the department, space sometimes becomes allodated to edu- 
cational programs rather than for its original use. 



Planning must include the development of course content so that state'and local requirements 
for course approval, course credit, funding," and veterans^ppproval are met. 

In addition, careful selection of soft and hard vvare needs are to be made. If written materials 
film strips, cassetts, etc. are used as media for teaching the content must be adult oriehtett but care 
fully presented in a vocabulary Which is comprehensiblVby the student. Various levels of materials 
on the same subject may need to be provided. Initial planning should inclu^ie opportunities for 
teachers, counselors and the administrator to attend conferences where materials for adults are 
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shown as well as seeking put and visiti4ig ongoing, effective programs tHroughout the state and 

nation. 

— ♦ 

Providing recognition for the success the student receives while in school is another aspect of 
planning programs. This might be in the/form of a high school diploma, a oertifiLite of achievement 
or completion, a letter o^recommendation or a graduatlon'exercise. Whatever tfe form, the recog- 
nition mDst be in the name of the school providing the training and not in the mme of the correc* 
tiorfal institution where it was located.. ^ 

Serving the academic and vocational needs of the wide variety of short term^ disadvaritaged 
studente is not an easy task, but it is po9sible and can more than pay for itself/ While this presenta 
tion deals exclusively with the development of training programs for both sentenced and unientenced 
men and women within the Sheriff's custody facilitiesof a large metropolitan area, the underlying 
planning concepts couM be meaningful in nrtost situations throughout the country. 
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VOCATJONAL EDUCATION NEEDS OF OFFENDERS 
IN SHORT-TERM INSTITUTIONS 



^ • by Bill Broome* 

Introduction ' ^ 



Before assessing the needs of offenders in any corrections institution, it is important to fkst 
analyze the characteristics of offencfers incarcerated in the faciHty. The characteristics and nem 
of offenders,, vveighed in light of their average length of residency, Should signal the types' of pro- 
grams and services offered to them during their confinement. . ' 



But a more scientific analysis must preface program planning and implementation." Among the 
more critical questions to be addressed and resolved are: What is the probable Immediate destiny 
of the majority of offenders held in the short-term inrtjlution? Will they be released from custody ' 
or will they be transferred to a prison? Candidly,Jj appears pointless for a short-term institution to 
impart vocational skills to an offender destined for long-term residency in a prison! About ttte most 
that can or should be done for such' offenders is If orient them with the array of vocational programs 
offered at the prison^ in which they will be confined. 

If a significant number of offenders vyill be refeased from custody, then a critical questiort to 
be answered is: What and where is theit job market? To train offenders for jobs for which there is' 
no demand, or which may not be readily available to them because of their criminal records is a 
monumental disservice to the of fenders and a f rivilous waste of mone^ arid effort. ' ' 

Important^ too, is a consideration of the offenders average length of stay in thte short-term in- 
stitution. Will he be there long enough to teach !jim a marketable job skill? Or, more specifically: 
How much of a particular vocational skill can be imparted to the offender diyj/ig his period of con- 
finement? It may prove njore practical to conduct only an occupational orientation program- 
pitched to the vocations training programs that are offered in the community to whichthe of fen 
derawill return. Qr it may be more prudent to offer quick skills training such as "How to be a Good 
Waiter or Waitresi" ' • ' 

Equally germane in the planning Sfprogrims and services to meet offender needs is a thorough 
evaluation of the short term institution. How disparate is its offender population? What is its jsize 
and locati^? What space is available for programs? What is its staffing ratio to offenders and whit 
IS the guaifl prototype? What commitment d©es the administration have to education oroarams for 
offenders? < , n » 

' , . .. • . 

These^mmentsandquestionsareposedprimarily to emphasize that, in my opinion any vo- 
cational edufi^jiqn program for offenders must be tailpr-made for a specific short-term institution " 



, 'Bill Broomj is Director, flesearclT'and Development, Harris County Sheriff's Department 
Houston, Texas. . .„ • 
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if it IS to be realistic and meaningfuM There is no standard vocational edlication program that is 

readily adaptable to.all short term irfstitutions. , ^ 

* ♦ ♦ 

^ffender Characteristics * 

k * - ' . * 

Jt was suggested initially that offender needs should be aredicated on^heiir characteristics. To 

cite a county jail as the example of a short ternTinstitution, ^«ral surveys have been conducted 

which reflect some surprisiri^ly consistent data p^yining to^ffenders in jails across the country. 

These studies reflect the following general offender character i$ti6l: 

< / ■ 

95 percent oioffenders in iailsar^ male; ' ' . . ^ 

56 percent are white, 42 percent are black, ^nd 2 percent areochfr races; 

, • 48 percent are single, 24 percent are married, 18 percent are separated or divprced, and $ 
10 percent were engaged in commo'n-law relationships at the time of their arrest; 

' • • • r 

• The most frequent age range is twenty-one to twenty-four; 

^ ?, • 

• 66 percen»have at most some secondary sclpol education, between grades nine and eleven; 

• About 60 percent have had no vocational or technical training; 

• ep^rcent were employed at the time of their arrest for current charges, but about half 
of this number had held theit jobs for less than six months at the time of arrest; 

• 70 percentj;epor4ed that they had been arrested at least once during the past five years 
^ridr to their arrest fof current charges; 

• The most frequent of fensesjor^which' they are incarcerate 

a. Burglary, 

b. Narcotic Drug Law Violations, 

c. Robbery, * Ik ' 

• d.^ Autd Theft; ' ^ 

• The average length of stay in jail awaiting trial is three months. 

In a 1975 survey of offenders in Harris County (Texas) Jails conducted by the Natipnal Clearing 
house foii Criminal Justice Planning and Architecture, virtually identical offender character isties were 
reported. Hovyever, the average length of stay in a pre trial status jumped to six months. Offenders 
who placed Iheir sentence on appeaF had an average jail residency of tvventy months. 

UpQn examihatioi^ of tt^ese geireral offender characteristics, we can create'a prototype of the 
offender whose vocatio\j^Keducation needs should come into sharper focus. * s ' 

Typically, the offender in jail is a twenty thre^ year otd, single, white male; a school dropout 
with an erratic job history, vuho has had prior direct contact with the criminal justice system.- In all 
probabilitV, he will spend his next five years in prison. , . 
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' While the offender surveys do not siimmarize it, thosej^us who have studied criminology atfd 
are experienced m -corrections caaalso atteittdvsevQral ollTCr chSTact^prisitics commogly found tn / 
offenders. They usually have long fiistories of ariti -social behavior; fhey aV-rlnheren^tly ^y arnl ma- • 
nrpufetive; they are n^st often from broken homes. They Karbor the "born to fose'Vimage, ^hd 
• the genuine feetTng that nobody "gives a damn" abput therh. " *V . ' ' ' 

■ * ■ • . ^ } ^ \ - ^ 

Their needs, then, becortie fairly obvious: , * * ^ ' - • * 

• They need to be rhotfvated t(^pursue selTrimprovementv * •^fct ^ • ' 

^ ^ They qe^ to be made awar^ of the'^educational opportunities avjj^^o them; V^^ 

•--I^V need testing, counseling and guidance ^Ijjch wilh"poiht^' tt^pm tqward ar^pccapa"^ * ' 
that is most compatible witti their abilities, aptitudes and interests; ^ 

^ ' .They need to be indoctrinated with job-fiqding skills and^oofl workliabtts #f ^ ^ 

• * . Ihey need tO be kept "#)rod actively occupied" while'in confinernent, under tbe ifnrne- 

mate supervi^sioapf an instructor or gu3f€h^ho manifests a sincere and legitimate in^rest 
^ ' in their progress toward self-i'mprovement; . ' • ^ 

• They need^ft le^rn a job skill during confinement vvhich will qualify them for ifn mediate 
. , # employment upon release from coi^fiihffement; and/ . ^ 

^ • When released from cCistodyrfhey may need assistance in obtaining employment, and 

'J3erhapsd;place to live. > \ ' . * * , 

• ' ^ . ■ ' . I ^ ^'^ 

Thus, thesi^ffenders are our challfenge-our cli^ts whose vocational education needs rnust be 
addressed and attated. We^ust do wT^atever we can to insure-that th^ir institutional exfjerience • - 

does not makaitllern more vindictive towafd society than thefy were prior to incarceration. We must * 
, ^qualify thecp, t^ tlVt ext^t of our abilities,^ ^ lead a productive arte/ r^ctf ut life ater their release . 
from confinement. ^ tflU^ * ' 

* So, tobroperry cha|t t,heir course and our strategy; we must next carefttllyrand candidly exam- • * \ 
ine the settfhg in which they are confihed-thp Short-^rm institiition. Vocational eclucatioPf or quick ' 
skills program^ c^ot be impW|t)en^€d'in the-^sertce of necessWy physical spgge; they cannt)t be • ' ^ 
^ conducted approprT^tely without the cooperation of oistodial staff; they are doomed- to eventual 

♦ fail*ewitbout the vibrant support of the institutiW£topadministratl?)n I ' ^ ^ '\ ' 

♦ The Shor^Term Institution'' . '>^# ' ' , 

Jails ,are; Fjrimarily, a tempotary holdinjytacilitv v/ith a highly transient population/ As th^e crime- 
•rate soars, so does their Mpulation. Currently, throughout the country, rtie population of jgils iscJis- 
proportionate to thefr ohysical capacity. Jails are, simply stated^grossly overcrbwded 

' . . ' ^ ' . * - - ■ 

Typical jail p<)puiations are comprised of ^ything-but homogeneo.us elgrrients and, because of' 
ths varied «tFucturp and composition^ it becomes necessary to defin^'at least the major'tyoes of in- 
matps housed in jails. * • .-"->■ v*V 

^ Gsually, the jail population is'predpmirlantj^ weighted toward thos§ people awaiting trial-men * « 
«rtd women who are fl#.occupjed with- the cdurt's determinatidn of their "guilt" or "inn.oc©nce." 



mn 





But rfilR^hOugh the greatest numbers falj Ajnder this catego/V: there arWctuaW^Y^o d1<l;mct types 
of pre trial d^taineet * . ' ^ ' \^ ^ * ' 

First, we ftnimt!i|t thie majority ofpre-tf iai detainees are repeaters. They've been here befofci- ^ 
mamy times. PerhsfaSiclhey are institutionalizied, perhaps not but t;hp/think at Jeast that they 
ow the ropes." ^ . % . ^ 

Experts at the games^layed in jaiK #l^ttMj(y how to jmaneyver and rrjanipulate, and usually ' 
pride themselves^in their ^/jallhouse status'HW'char^cters.'' Ties to the'outside world are either very 
J^K>S9''or ndn-existent, thereby fostering jn atfltude'of bitterness toward, and isolation from, the free 
^World. They have beer) eiposed to the Crimmal Justice System enough to ferret out its weaknesses 
and have exaftnined the jncpnsistencies. Usually; this results in adesfruction of resp^ for theJaw . 
which* is sTO^vated by the fact that very few jails have codified regul^iorts or written rule? of con- 



duct. 



^ " • , . 

Almost at the opposite end of the spectrurp is the "tirst-of fendeV.'* Usually young, frightened 
and naive, the^nly characteristic he shaires initially with the repeater is that h% too, is concerned ^ ^ 
\ about what the Criminal Justice ^y^enrvwilf drctatiTfor at least a portion of his life. At thjs point 
in time, ties to the outSde wofld^^hrough famiHes and friends f rettsually strbrtg and reihforcing, 
acting as a maintenance mechanism to his identiffcation with the free workJ. But as time passes and • 
as greater exposure tabolh the system and its usu^l inhabitants takes pla<», the stress product 
chips away at both the first offerdy's relationships and identifkations with the^free worW, plmost 
seducfively mandating that .he ofwth change. The more oppressivjB the environment, the less likely 
it 4syo tolerate individual differences, and this phenomenon operates on all residents of our jails. 

The ne^ilJargest category is the inm3te/wbose case is on appeal It is |he general cfbserviitlbn^ 
that this type of prisonetis "in suspense" as isrhis fate. If it can be said that a person c?n possibly . ^ 
^ -maintain a "hoWing pattern" this would be an apt analogy. This^prlsarver knows the "motions of V 

decorum" necessary for survival within the institution, the informal and formal channels of com- ^ ^ 
^ h)uhi«ttion, status demarkations and poUtieal structures, and because ot his tenure, both past and^ 
a|iticipated pending hearing t)f his appeal, exemplifies what rftany wduW call the betiavior of "a ^ 
* * . modeMfilFnate." * • * • c< ' ^ . . 

- , ^ . . ^ . . ^ . ' ^ ' T V 

A But, thg>basis of his behavior i^Botdue to his "rehabilitation" bul to his-perceptiveness of the > 

urgencies, am priorities of both the staff and his felloW inmates. 

The smallest major category found in jails afe those inmates serj^^sentences IdfcafJy for mif- ^ 
• demeanor of fenses. Because of the n^immal seturi^^lk presented byfl^ * 
usual brevity qf sentence.^ he'^qr. shfi*usually attains anpist^" status through a vtork assignment that 
positions him^in a mucif more informjl contact' andvenvtronnpent with boti) the staff and other in-^ 
^ mates. More impbrt^nt, because o? the f iked amountof sentence, the innriate is inj?i better positioTi 

to reidentify \Vith the free world. , \ ^ ' ' - . 

Through his anticipation of a certain r^elease date,! he can more effectively posit his status as ar'' 
"reintegrated" memlw of society." * * ^ * . 

* • . ■ ' * • * . , ' 

The last* cffegory, 'for lack of a better term and becqpse of th^^nall number^, is tibe "medley." 
^ This finral grouping includes such iocongruous'elertlents as bench Wrrant pwsoner?, federals, immi t 
grations, in transits and those wjth court ord^rs^^^Af8itirtg transfer to various other institutions an4 
jurisdictioni. These are not strSS'^ tbo highly dye to oerTain similarities grouping around-the brief 
time frame in whichkthey are he(4Jt)y thej^ail. . ' * r ' * ^ 
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3p|jp$ that, from tbe preceding examples, the elements comprising the j^iil.popuFation are 
entirely too disparate and even, in some cases potentially bi polar to arrive at any stnglf form 'pf ac- 
tion and consistent approach with respect to v6ca!!6nal education programs. 

^ ' ■ ^^^^^ . . * , ' 

Qonsider; Ao, that state lavy generaify prescribes a rigid segregation of Rprsoris held Jn jails-prer 
^ * trW first offenders from aill othersP, by age groups, by^typii of of fense, by prior o-iminalVistoi^V, 
males from females, etc. * ^ . n ' * 

The segregation of inmates that must be observed in a jail poses^till another fru^ratioh in the 

* planning of programs. The inmate composrtion of any class mutt conform to highly.compatible 
cfassification categories! ^' " 

" • ^ ^% ^ 
. It was seated earlier that jails are, primarily, temporarvU)olding facilities. Most in this nation 
^are contained irva county courthouse, for greater security and convenience in moving infnates to 
arid from court. Most are antiquated, and rarelywas one constructed to incorporate "program^ 
space." . ' « 

. . • * — ^' 

The overwhelming majority of jails are small. As an exa/npje, 70,petcenfbf the jails in Texas 
.i^have an average^dally popi/latfon of only tervor less inmatesi * • , 

^ Jails are,- too. notoriously understaffed. Ahd„to a sad degree, with custodial persoriWel who 
have little more academic attainment than the average inmate! This suggests thata jafl gyard may 
deeply resent any effort to extind vocational training to inmates, an^ particularly apy additidnal 
\ responsibility he may be assigned attendant to such programs.' 

' ^N* The^'ConsideratkJftstend to iptirtJit the developnr^nt of edu But the 

new social conscience, {perhaps ardused by recen^ourt decisions specifying rphabilitativ? practices, 
^ dert^ands thal^we resolve and dissolve* what we have-heretofore construed '/obstacles" to the advent . 
of cfassroonis in jails. ' . , 

, . • ' • ' I'r . ^ ' • 

/ To illusitate.how "obstacles" may be^overcome, per^nit nie to tell you about Sheriff JacK Heard 
^of Herris Obunty, Texas: Upon assuhiing office in January 1^73, he advised his staff that an Educa- 
tfpn and Rehabflitation Program'for inmates would be implemented promptly. • 

- ' 4^ ^ ' ' ' . 

Ttie Harris .County Program * , - ' 

, - ' . \ ^- - 

* Harris Counjy Is somewhat unique in tnit two county jails exist-one irvthe county courthouse 
m downtown |rlauston, and a'larger facility Ipcated on 3 640 acre trpct 25 miles away. Collectively, " 
our count^afU rartk among thf largest in the nation. Our inmate population renr^ains fairly constant 
at 2!,500 'pe^ day, and the average length stay-unlike most jai^s~is six months- • 

f . ^ When the d^cfeionl^ Jmplenrient an.edbcation fKogram in the jati was made, it was realized that 
local government funding would be difficult Jf'not^impossibl^to Obtain. \^e did not have appro ' 
priate or sufficient personnel to^^l^bark on such a ventuce. And our fapilities may charitably be 
summarized as "less than desirable/''.' It wasdeterminecl that the vocational train^ng programs would 
be conducted pr4mari^y.atthe rural facility, • * 

^ * So, our first mission- was to f^e survey the facility and "compromise" for classrooWi sp^ce. We 

• founb that a second-floor hallway could be utilized for classes . . . a storeroom off the kitchen coukJ 
be convert^ to"a "learning situation"*. . ^^n outside barn^uld'-suffice as^ training room and 

••. ■ ■ • '/ . ■ . ' 

' - ' . /< ■ ' ' I 




our Chapel and 'dining roorrr could servVdual purposes^ W# resolved one impossible oi^tacle-space 
, for classes. ' ^ ^ f * . ' ' 

^ J^ext>we went CQurtin^|^n(l wed ourselves to a focal community college. They likM our pro- 
^ p posal; for them to Conduct academic and vocational programs in the jaif-afxi to trerisfer students, 
V ; upon tlHeir release Uortji coqf inr^ent, to a sime ongoing course at a college campusiocation. 

T^y ^lied, socQessfully/'fpr a start*up grant from the Texar Education Agency to provide 
(hem initial o^rating expenses and to purchase equipment and supplies for f\y^ vocational courses- 
' ^e maximum nu^^ber^ur ek^istirKf facilitfes could accommodate at that time. • It yvas at|o determined 
^ Albt the'T.E.A, woulb accord the coltege "contact hour" reimbursement^^M stud^ts attending 
courses iff jdif, ihus insuring continjuoqs fAjndir>g for teacher salaries, instructional suppttei, arxJ other 
college costs.' : . . 

^ Jhecourses they selected to con(;tuct in jail, based on jobdemands in this area and our opera* 
/ tional nra()s that might besupp^mented.b'y trained innjates, were^Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion, Auto Mechanics, Cooking and^Bakingi RaBjo aftd TV Reparr, and Vocatbnat Office Education. 
The Adult Basic Education courses exiend through tt^e' G.E.D. tevet Sinpe that time, we have ex-^ 
panded our vocational offerings to inCtude Commercial Art and Drafting. 

, Simultaneously, we. submittei^ d grant applrcation to |he Governor's Criminal Justice Council > 
-for funds to provkje-an Edui^ti'on and. Rehabilitation administrative staff, textbook^ arxi to pay, 
tuition for students'^ho cohtinpeb a coui^ at the college <upon releas^ frdm jail. Obr gra^t, too. 



Cfur nekt monurqentart'ffort was to develop Policy andr^rocedures^or op»l^ation of the fwo- 
granv' Guided«perhaps more by ^'horse sense" and Jlpai^^ practical experience than "profound 
^ thep^^arKJ wfsdon/' we made s^eral fundamental decisions: ' * ' J 

• that the pr^rarh wpuld be open to^ categories of inmates who could rtieei meticulous 
^ screening criteria:* pre-trial, those with st^tences on appeat, or {Fiose serving county 

^ sentences; ^ , 

^ • that ehroMment and continuance in the program wouid be strictly voluntary on the part 

of the inmate; ^ 

. ■ ■ ' ' ' - .'7 

• ^ that we would employ all precautions and Pleasures available to us to insure;that "the, 

right person" was enrol led in '%e right course;" » • v 

• that we would have^to build as (nuch "reward"4nto the program for inmat^ as good 
judgment and security^vould permit; and * ^ , 

% • , that post-release serviced and diligent fpll^W^up would be dritic^i^||Myenyf^yccess 
and continuance of the program. ^^^BB 

vye realized t^t student attrition, for myriad and vaiki reasons, would be%x(^^e and frusV 



vye realized t^t student attrition, for myriad and vaIki reasons, would be%x^^e and frusV 
^ ^tratin^jto th^ staff, the teact^irs, andiother students.* Instinctively, we knew tfm/^Bfould not have^ 
an inmate in a clasi a sufficient length of ^ime to impart *any appreciable degree of j^skffl or knovf 
ledge. Our greatest Hope was, and remafns, that we could a^he least motivate the Irimat^to-con- * 
tinue and complete'the cours€.in his rfree world." ♦ * ^ " • 
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In developing our phrlosof)hy, we set out to "sell" the program. to inniates ^nd. to encourage 
their applications. Their response wa§^ and remains, overwhelrfiing; simply canoixt meet the de 
mand, so our student selection criteria has become more critical/ Essentially, these are our priorities: 

• • the a00licar)t^s need for trailing; 

Jhe applicant's intent to continyje the training program upon his release from confine- 



mem 

the applicant's compatibility with the trainir^ course r^uested; and, finally, 
the length of jail timeTemdining after entry into a training course; 



\ 



^ - . It IS, of cours?, virtuallyjmpcijjible-except for cduftty inmates'-to determine "how lopg" an • 
^ inmate will remain in our facility/ But we have found "clues" by considering his pfllent offense', fe- 
viewmg his past criminal history, and studying his jail card. Befoi^ admitting an inmate into a pro- 
gram, we determine-to the best ofT)ur ability-that the inmate will remain in our jail for at least 
' three'months, the 'time required to complete a training phase. ' • % * 

. • All applications from inmates aieacknowledged immediately, and if a person is ineligible for a , 
cpurse hejs fully apprised of the reason. Thosehwho meet tentative acceptance requirements! re in- 
terviewed* individuahy^by a counselor. A Student Selection Committee theq reviews each applicant's 
file and makes a final determfhatPon of acceptance into a program, | ^ 

After enrollment' I n^ course, students must maintain satisfactory discipline and ecademic pro- 
gress The "rwards' >i? may apcrue are as extensive as we are \r\a position^to extend : " 

• .A letterto a tamily member designated by him is sent by the Sheriff announcing j>ie ia- 

• • 'mate's "select lon'^.f or a training prograntland ehtouraging their arJded support inhis ef .% 

' ' / fort-s to improve himself, {^nd we are findir^g, incidentally, tha\ these letters haye in ' 

» many ii^tanees, "initiated" rapport betweeh the inmate and his family.); 

- If he 1^ in a ^e4f{a4ri^rt«gi2ry^ he 4s issuecj a letter when he goes ta court confirming his 

voluntary participation- in a training program. ..{Increa^singly, judges are granting probation - 
to students wuh the condition that thjjy.continue and complete the training program at 

* ^ ^ the local college.); ' ^ • • - . ' ^ . 

^ If an inmate enroJfed in our program -receives ah order fqr transfer tp'the Texas Department^ 
of Corrections, we write to the Claissifjcation and Assignment .Officer there requesting that ^. 
^he inmate be eni'olled m a cpmparal?le tr#ningcoursi(|Ti"prison^ or tBat he be assig^^ to 
a work related job assignment; • ... ^ ^ • ^ 

' If an innr)ate- student h released from jail, we assist in his ti^ansfer to a coltege course if he 
desires to continue his trairt!hg; . 

Upon refiga^ from confinement; we also afford lob placement and housing assiistance, if 
the inmate desires such he^p. Throughout his training; he is advised of all community * 
.agency servic,es*available.tp him, and encouraged to contact a mfember of oi:^ staff if he 
requires p^rjticular assistaape. t J* « 

^ !f the inmate plans-to rnove outside Harris County upon his relgasfe from jail-arxi'^^some 
do-we vyill cp/itact the apprbpriate agencies in the city where he plans to reside and 
make arrangements for'his continuance of tlie training program, t ' 



• 



^. NiJ^Wfe^attertdiog a course in jail, all inmates are automatically accorded a tf usty status as soon 
as we may legaljy do so. Inmate students are; not required to perform work aStgnmeints; but, if 
they eject t6 do so, we insure that their Woric schedule does not conflict with their c\as% attendance 
and study assignments. * This may seem, to some, that we are*^coddling" studefl^. >>ctuaHy, we 
*hdve an "excessive' nunr)ber of rnm^tgf on hand-many more than we have inmate fobtjer super- 
visory personnel |o accom^nKxJate. So we oelia/e that^it is better to fijl the irtmate jobs vyith ^ . 
mate? who wan^ to work and, are nowenrolled in an education program. . • . 

Extensive individual, aqd group TOunseling is also accorded inmates enrolled in the education 
Pfogiram, for^We ^re firmly convinced that the devetopmerit of healthy attitudes and good wbrk 
habits is perhaps as important to an ihmate as acquiring a job skill. / - . 

When t[»e wkication program was implemented, innrwtes enrolled in purses were housed tftrough-. 
ou tjour facility. The "Call Out" and movej|||tof inmates from cells to classes and return was^to 
sa^|te feast; aWkward . Thjj^esulting confusiWv served to ''irritate" custodial personneJ, staff, teach-^ 
e»^TaHl students. All studjents did not have trte same security classification, and we were frailly ; 
afraid to house them together. But the logistical problems den)anded that we try "somethind"' 
With great reservations, t^efore, wfe created "School Tanks" and boused' students together 
our surprise and absolute delight, this has proved a wise decision. Many prnMu^oblems wi 
resolved almost ihstantaneopsly, not the least of which was a marked iniprdvement Jn student Jter 
formance It is heaWeningtd obsery^l? Black, Cikjcasian arK( Mexican student liuddled with texr: 
, books arolind a study lamp helping one another with their l^ssohs. And students housed in school 
tanks generalfy keep their bells cleaner than other inmater, and maintain a self imR;)sed rigid disci- 
piioe- and that self-jJiscipline, and its fostering is truly the guiding gdaJ of the,program. ; ^ 

'Traditionally, philos^ophy orincarceration has steadfa$tly clustered atx)ut one or other of two 
\^i3metricpoles-"th/ow away the key" or "molly coddle." There have been relatively few ttteftipts ** 
to integrate the be^t of both into one a^esive force.This is what the Harris County Sherjtff's De; ^ 
partment^ducation and Rehabilitation Program has set out to aticdmplish. It hasborrovwf the 
humanistic concern (without the rescue) from th6 liberal pole 3nd the alacrity jind certafnty of ac- ' > ^ 
tion from the conservative. • 

, . , • ^ . ^ ■■ - ' / 

Any inmate once enrollea in the program knows exactly what his and our responsibili^ are, 
and the consequeweyfor violating his contract with us. Infractions of rules dr'miscorHJdtt are noft. 
as in the liberal pole, enioined as environmentally predisptfsed because of a "sad home life" or the 
like, ^ut rather laid squarely on'the shoulders^of the perpetrator The ultiniate strength of this prqf 
gram dfepgfxJs on the communication of a^fiipdamental message; You are io control of your own 
behavior; you choose your own behavior, and in so choosing you accept.thexon^uences of that^ - 
choice. * , ' \ ' • ' • , . ^ . . . 

# . * : _ ... • . • ; 

Specifically, iri reference \o the abbve: The program is voluntary-f/om start tp finish.* The ' 
student fills out the application, chooses thgcl^, cHboses whether or not he or she attends or-not, 
passes or fails, stays in the program or not and ultimately whether tp impend a life irtjail or in*thelre? 
world: Nobody here rescues, prods, Coddles or hotds their hands. Students make it in this prograni 
because thevphooseto-ror fail for the same reason. None of the staff owns individual failure, / - 

The staff offersfhformatio^tounsel, and straight plaif^lk. They do not lie,^^e, of playC ' . 
ga^/nes with the students and expect the same hun^ri decency Troni them. They will su|>port'but 
ndt rescue. *\ — * 



The contract which the student makes with the staff iisapr^d. Tfife staff cho<^5es not I? break 
contracts. • ' . \ 



The,ba»ic philosophy is that th'e studentt have .worth but that they made mistake! fn their be- 
havior. That IS quite different from saying they m worthlew. The rtaff reinforces to the student 
you are what mside you, your behavior is what you choofe to let others see. Vou choose to 
prove us right or wrong inr your own particular case" " , 

We know that we are in control of ourselves.Nlhey want fo be. We^ive them permission to do 

^ These'basic tenets are further reinforced byflirect methodology: All the rewafds"built into the 
system such as ^he letters to court, family, etc., job placement atxi school assistance postrelease and 
the like are based, upon voluntarism and are earned. ^ > 



if a student <foes poorly in class, his evalui^will reflect that. Conversely,4f he has done 
• well, that will be the vprdict. The letter to court is given to the inmate. It is his or her decision 

whether to present it to the court. Upon release, each inmate is armed with the telephonesft umbers 
* of community service agencies and ke^aff, however, it is entirely his or her choice to pidc up the 

phoneronce again: no rescue; human befngs must learn to stand on their own. two feet in order to 
, survive. ' ■ . ^ 

The results are both encouraging: ^od graliying. Most of our students make it-even though tbe 
stress of operating a program in a county facility for both staff and studehts alike, with all of fte un- 
4^n owns, is ajvearing one. ^""^"^^-^ " 

■ i. ^li"^ edjjGati^njTtsgllm has recently passed its third anniversary. To this date, what we feft 
might be only passing interest " on the part of inmates dUe'to their criminal justice status has not 
been true. Inmates'enrolled in our program nrwintdin a profound interest' in their studies. 

Since advent of the program:^the incidence of inm«e offense reports has decreased dramatically 
Inmatw enrofled in programs rarely mi^ehave; inmates who want to get into training programs know 
that a disciplinary report will disqualify them. . ) . 

Of the total 2,«65 inmates who have been.^rolle^ in our prd^ram! 351 have continued their 
course at a college campus location. Seventy-two p^nt have requested, and received job place- 
ment assistance. Only ;^.32 percent have been returned to our jail for the commission of new of- 
fenses-someof whom were enrolled in our program for only one week-some for only a day. 

• .Tt»is, along with other aspects of the program, has caused the Law Enforcement Assistance . 
Administration to award us the coveted "Promising PrDje|t" title for twQ,fuccessive years. 

Most important? fKwever, is the fact that this p^ograrp l/as demonstrjtetfW education pro- • 
grams on a county level can produce positive results, even though thelaH eflvironment is not con- 
ducive to thtf-operations,of such^ograms, and that iijmates Who viewed themselves as failures can 
, with some assKtince, prpdiice s3&e»es. \ • - ^u^.^^„, 

Conclusion . ' ^ . " • t ' ^ " , 

Today, thei.Warrts County bonfmissioners Court is urxJer Federal Court Order to construct a 

i!J<S'L"f^^ ^^^a ^"^ ^^ She^i^. under the same Order, is directed to expand.his Education and. 
Reh»ii/tation Program for irm}ates. * . 
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pfans are underway for the construction of a single Harris County Jail in downtpwn Houston* 
^t^mmed»ately adjacent t^he courthouse. Those plans, incidentally, include extef>sivt space for vo- 
cational training arxi other inmate programs. ' . 

Coincidentally, the Texas Commission on Jail Standards was created by the state legislature 4n 
1975 and cftarged with the cespohsibility to develop minimum standards for the construction and 
operation of county jall^ in- Texas. ' * • s. * , ^ * 

ThQse standards have be^n developed and published. May I cite just one of the standards which 
will be of particular interest to you: • '' Edueation and Rehabilitation Programs for Counter-Jails 2t7. 
20. 00 These rules are adopted under the authority of Article 5115.1, Texas Civil Statutes: 

001 Education ariQ'Rehabilitation Plan. Each detention facility shall hav^and implement a 
plan approved by the comrnission for inmate rehabifit^tion and education, which plan shall make 
maximum feasible use of the resources available in and to cfie community in which the detention 
fucihty IS located. The plan may include programs for voluntary particfpation by inmates such as 
the following: ' ,^ . 

(a) testing and counseling in connection with' f * . 

f ' ■ ^ ' " ' " . 

• - (1) aicohol or oth^r drug abuse problems, 

^ ' (2) vocational rehabilitation, • . * . ^ • 

^/ (3) • academic and..yocational aptitudes and goals, 

(4) ^-job placement, 

(5) family problems, and * 

j (6) personal psychological or psychiatric problems; * ' ^ 

(b*) participating m ^n academic, library, reading, counseling, therapy, and/oR 
training f^ogram: ' ' ' ^ • . 

©02 Libra^ Each detention facihty shall have and implement a written plan for providihg 
available library services to inmates. * . - ' 

♦ •» 

003 Criteria, Eligibility Reasonable. criteria for eligibility shall be established, and an inmate 
may be excluded or removed Trdm any class or Activity for failure to abide by facility rules^and regu- 
• lations ^ ^ ♦ 

^ .004. Continuity Impossible, the plan established under .QDl above should bedevised so that 
a^nmate may continue the program upon release from the facility or when transferred to the Texas 
Deparftnent of Corrections " ' ' • ' 

What clearer instructions do we have for addressing ourselves to the vocational needs of inmates, 
-J » *» • « 

without respect to. the characteristics of tl^ejails m which they are housed? 

. Consider*, ,ttfo, that^is standard itf gaining nat^nwide qiornentum. 
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i PERSONNEL DEVEL^IMENT: VOCATIONAf 

' GORrtECTIONAL EDUCATION 

by Clarano* CoHiir* 

Typically in our institutions thare are four (4) objectives as seen by the staff: 

1 . ^Degree Programs 

2. Certification ' ^ 

3^ li^oving Skills >A 
4. To Upgrade Practitioners for Promotion 

Another way of defining personnel or staff development is the process of assisting employees 
through individualized or group situations to examine their goals and the goals of the organization. 
From this analysis the task of synthesizing and validating the consensus of findings, judgments and 
penonal rtlrtibnships becomes an ongoing or continuous process. You can sense personnel develop- 
ment problems when you wonder why merale is low, or what has happened to the attitude of people. 

I have selected two (2) dimensions that I woukJ like to present for your reaction. The first of 
. these is an examination of some of the more important factors aeating the need for tis to ^ve atten- 
tion and altocate priorities to personnel development* A second set of ideas for you to cOnskfer is 
related. They consist of several persomiel or staff devek>pnr>ent activities that we in vQcatk>nal- 
correctional education shoukj address. 

' Suppose we return to the topic of causative factors or influences that are directing jOur atten- ^ 
tion to staff devek>pment. Let me enumerate eight, and these are by no means a complete listing. , 

1 . There has been an excessive increase in the numbei^ individuals being restra^pd in the 
criminal justice system. In many instances populatk>ns have doifcled during last de- 
cade-t^is is the situat k>n in Ptorkld._ Incarcerated indivkluals have had nnany educational 
constraints placed on them. Consequentl y one of their important needs is to develop a 
saleable skill. Ref^ on the folk>wing di^ ahd interrelate the informatk>n. From a 
study of seven thousand incarcerated felons in f k>rida, the foltowing was revealed : 

• Median age W'oup was twenty-two to twenty-five. 

• 56 per^t serving their first prison sentence. 



*Clar#nce Colliet' is Assistant Professor, Adult and Vocational C^ractional Taacher Education, 
university of South Florida, Tampa, Florkla. ThiSfpapar was pretentfti for Mr. Collier by Or, DonaW 
P. Jaeschke, Associate Prqfessor, Adult and Vocational Correctional Teacher Education, University ' 
of South FkKkto. 
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• 54 percent had an average I.Q. or better. 

• 84 percent had not completed hioh school. 

• 80 percent were unskilled in anywoccupationai area! # 



There are several messages that we can draw from thU data. However, it is evident tHat 
one signal h loud and clear to us in education -we have a com'mitment to structure a com - 
prehensive educational program that will equip aA inmate With both academic and voca- 
tional skills. I 



The second factor givfng erhphasis to the need for personnel development Is the thrust arnl 
expediency during the last few years in which vocational progranw were initiated. How 
valid wer6^slati>e edicts, public opinion and administrative decisions? Are they founded 
on a sound^ilosophical, psychological; economlcallnd sociotogical bases? We think not. 
These kinds of conditions conceived in expediency; necessitate special kinds of staff devoo- 
ment. " 1 

A third need placing emphasis on personnel deveJoprf^ent is* the recruitment, selection and 
employment of vpcationaKpersonheMhose in administrative, teaching and ancillary ser- 
vices. There is a difference between the role of a vocational teacher^ or staff member in 
the criminal justice system and one in the public school role^^yet these differences have 
not been clearly identified. Such data coupled with data about whatever is filling the void, 
needs to be analyzed. The resulting findings will suggest an important area for personnel - 
development plans. The teacher working with inmates has a definite transKive rolethat 
needs attention. ' ' 

The fourth and a very frustrating heed giving rise xd the necessity of maintaining cemmu- ' 
nifcations is fiscal planning and budgeting. Histortaify, there has been little to no monies 
from thp various sources that have finangj^ptiblic education. In the criminal justice. sys- 
tem, the competition for the dollar becomes keen within the system an^J there are other 
needs that have to be roet-some of these such as food and space are essential, however, a 
function of staff development is to help personnel understand oHbecome knowledgeable 
of how priorities are established and.what their rol* relationships remain orT)ecome. 

The fifth concern which is having an impact on programs and the instructional methods, 
fechnkjues and procectures, is the length pf an individual's prison sentence. Recent stiiUies 
indicate that among the youthful groups their confinement ranges from tea to fifteen 
months. tfRNoes this affect obr educationat prescription and as a vocational staff ¥ffjat 
can we do effectively in this tinr>e frame? . * . 

The sixth nee^l affecting every staff member is the physical facility-the Mucatiohal plant. 
Every voc^iopal teacher ts a laboratory manager. Often this invoh/es either the planning 
of new faciflties or alterations to existing ones. It is essential also that harmonic r^lation- 
shipi^exist within the group ft> that maximu«vr^iltzationj3f physical resources can be 
achieved. 

The^venth concern which gives^petus to staff development is one thiit, in my pmonal 
opinion, has created many problems among all staff personnel in correctional institutioq^. 
It is the problern of having employees not informed or not knowledgeable otthe institu- 
tion, policies, role relationships, administrative procedures. Institutions are created by 
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. man to achieve an:<>bjective. It becomes incumbenton us that we assist indfviduirts in 
understanding of these governees and in finding his role. * 

8. Finajly is a need thalt necessitates ^roup infraction. It « beingjible to foUow up andeval- 
uate our efforts. This is done by not only following the progress of inmates^within a firo- 
gram, buftheir exits from a program. We know that there afe not m»iy alumni grour^ 
of inmates, formed following their departure Jfrom correctional educatior^ programs. How- 
ever; we do know we arein a period of accQiiotobility; nrrfilSites are bein^fljyen to^s and 
' we must raHx>nd by collectively. developing thqi^rocedures and mstrurf^enS to assess and 
modify our educational objectives. , . , , 

Having spoked to our needs for p^rsSnrol development, there seems fo follow.several kinds of * 
activities and programs whici^ these needs invite: - 

• As we haye developed a comprehensive state plan for other pubHc education, there is a 
need for a viable institutiorwl state plan for offender rehabilitation staff deveiopnr>ent 

• desired by the entire staff which can be used as a guide to follow and revise. 

* ^ '> ^ 

• There is a vital need for an ortentatjon program for the new-comer. This organized ef»fort 
should be understood and used to facilitate the adjustment of*^an individual to the ccrrec- 
tional setting. . \ ^ 

- • Of. vital importance is keeping staff informed of "mainstream" activities, both in and out 
of the institution-this forCim or communication ^minar, whatever the form, should sys- 
tematically bring guest speakers in about curriculum, behavioral modification, gukJance, 
* etc. . , ' ' ^ 

^ • A teacher education .system whicH is carried to the institution should include: 
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a. P^eservide programs > 

b. In-service program^B.S. ^hd M.^. degrees 

c. Certification needs, etc., and ^ * 

d. Skill development as tKo^need for the skill is assessed ' . • • 

• A developmental program is needed for developing or empr^nt leaders.. J t can be an'br- 
ganized program sponsored either by one institution or in collaboration with some other 
agency such as a community college to pfoyide skills for select staff who will in turn assist 
other teachers areas such a; vocational-technical curriculum, guidance and ctounsfetind, evaf 

^ uation, behavioral objectives, transactional analysis, values clarification . awarehets and 
Gestalt therapy. Use of iH^ernshipt^gy exchange programs should be a part of thig design^ 

• To promote the occupational development ai^tjpdating of their^:raft, vocatipnal jpstruc- 
tors need to refurn to industry briefly, or industry shoukj^ brought to the institution. 

• We believe4t is tmparaf ive to involve staff with other agencies, itate^departmenttof edu- 
cation, community colleges, goverhipent, colleges, universities and federal agencies. 

~' . ~ * ' ' 

• We must engage our instr^ors in correctional institutions in self --study and evaluation- 
using the $outhern Association's Standards and Se/fStuf/y Handbooks, we have visited in- 

a formally with vocational teachers,* evaluated their programs and shared our assessments 
with the particii^nt and because it has fmn the r^uest of the teachers we have shared 
the results with the superintendents of the institution. ' . > 
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• YtesaarcKitfieeded-Qur hunch€»sh^ Currently we need 

8 formative, npi summitive kTikfs of asse^iments-f ew staff are skilled in transactional re- 
|Swrc>^, the classteal models which fit horse raping and agriculture are not the tools we 
need, and they are the tools most res^chers are trained to use. ^ 

Finally, isolation. Js^he best jingle word*descriptor that identifies 'the present proble/ti common 
to most i2f our staff. Uli lonely out there-people who work. with losers neeil to have frequent bat- 
tery charge less they lose their compassion sfki respectN^ 



PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
l)y Ted Shannon* 4 



For noany years job training clashes weia offered in Qhio's correctional institutioRS on a rather 
informal, unstructured basfs. In adult instiyjtions these programs were frequently taught by inmate 
instructor^ supervised by guards, and in youth instituti<i(w the classes were taught for the most part 
by tradesmenlfcho did not hold-tSSching certificates. It sefems that many of these programs may 
have existed more for the benefit of tha institutions than for the purpose of teaching ^teabte job 
skills to incarcerated fndividuals. , . » ^ * 

Various incidents and situations in thel960's resulted in sorne on-site viihs and evaluations ' 
the OWo Department of Educatfon's Division of Vocational Education. The bottom line of each of^ 
the final reports was always the same: that there were no vocational pqpgrams beir>9 taught within 
the institutions. Th^ aid job^training programs did not bagin to meet eveft the 5ost minimal pro- 
gram standards «et forS^y the Division of Vocational Education. " C 

Tl^^kinds of not-sp-very-positive evaluations helped to wt the stage for a^urqbfw- of serious, 
in-depth studies that looked very closely at the nature and functton of all educlfionar programs 
within the adult and lUMenile cor rectioria departments. The real turning point came in' 1971 with 
a massive combined dNort by th#0hio'Divisi6CLOf Vocationfrt Education and the Ohio Department 

.t>f Rehabilitation and Correction. The r«ults'of thi$ most signifioaat isfudy had far-reaching implica- 
tior^f in the adult correctional system^and in the Ohio Youth-Commission in terms of expanded school 
recognition in both agencies. Vocational education was investigated heavily, and.the sijffy set forth 

• as one of its'primary recommendations that all soccalied "vocational" progranjs within t(^ institutions ^ 
be. upgraded to meet minimum Ohio DepartmSit o*f Education standards in order that they might be- 
come approved programs similar^ public schijoJ programs, /ind that persohs teachinffthose programs 
be provided the opportunity to work toward full teacher certification like their public school coun- 
terparts. ^ ^ ' \ ^ ' # ^ 

. 1^ administrators wasted no time in formulating a unique inW-aj^ncy contractual agreernent ^ 
that was in full operation by 1972. At the state level, two new positions Vvere created. One v^fsa 
st^te supervisors politiqn and the other, a teaQher„educ^tor*s position. The Ohio Department of ' * 
Rehabilitation and Oorrection and the Ohio Youth Commission each agreed to pay one-fourth of 
each of thetwo salaries, and the Ohio Division of Vocational Education,agreed to pay the^maininf 
half of each of the salaries. The supervisor, it was determined, woukl work out t)f the DivHorf :of 
Vocation^ Education's c*tral office in Columbus, and the teacher educator would work out of the 
faculty for ^catipnaJ technical education at the Ohfo State University in Columbus, The efforts of 
both positions were to be devoted exclusively to working wil*i vocitipnal programs and teachers in 
Ohio 'I two correctional systems. / - , ' 



'Ted Shannon is a Correctional TeSacher Educator in the Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Ohio State University, Coluo^bus, Ohio- ^ ^ 
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Vveil, that was how ttie plan looked in 1972^.^1^ that U hov^^weVe , 
The initial persons in each of those positions accepted the positions \n 1974, and that is wherr t came 
on is teacher educator and ^so when Mr. Neil Johnson, who is also at this conference, accepted tbe 
-state supervisor's positipn. Today we have about a hundred approved, vbcationat programs in the 
adutt and Juvenile correctional systems, about 90 percent of which are^rade and Industrial Programs. 
w The supervisor's maih function is to visit periodica(lv all programs in*each of thatwelve institutions 
in order. to a^c^ain that there is compliance with state standards so that program approval may be 
^ maintained. His other *key .duties include approving new vocational programs and also approving the 
^ tfedentials of (Persons Who^ippty toteach in vocational p^r'ams in Ohio's correctional institutions. 
* When a n^ person has been given the green tight I^V the Department # Educatido^Q teach, my work. 
' begins. : ^ ' ' ^ . . ^ . . ' ' 

In Ohio, ,any vocational teacher Who sequres a job teaching ir^ a correctional institution is sqb- , 
Ject tb preciselj^ the sarrie teacher certtf ication startdards as.any teacher qn the street. INk)w, most ojf, 
^ur ptbgrams in the institutions ai;e, alH^ mentioned earljer, T & I offerings. In Ohio the minimum 
stahdctrds for ^^oval fpr a person to pursue certification in that area i;equireat least seven years of 
gainful efnployment in that trade and elthet a high schoohdiploma or a G.E.D. State Departmeht 
certification recfuirements leading to full certification, the firstJevel of which in Ohto is aVour year^ , 
provisional qertif icate, cairfor eighteen months Q,f supervised, teaching experience and completion 
; , of the equivalent of twtjBn'jyifour quarter hours of teacher improvement work at an apjiKOved univer-" 
\sity which, in the case of <iorrections, \t the O^o State University. Persons 9|jng through this pro* 
gram hold one year, or t^pora?V. vocational teaching certificates until all rdquirementrare met. 
This genially results in a person hokling ^itl^r^two or three such certif icatestlepending bn the pbim 
intime at whicf^heor sh^ was hired. % . '* , 

Jhe twenty-four quarter hour plan that t am responsible for is broken doWn int6 four basic * ' 
' phases. First, alf <rf^ur new tpachers^attend ^ four-we^k^res^ic^ workshQP;hekl each August on 
' 4he campus of th^ OMo State !Jnl\/ersiJ(v. The second phase comprises the academic year^from' 
^» Sejttember to<May, where fo t make twic«*jp-month on-site visits to each new teacher inside t|ie in- 
st'itutior^heretie or.she is teaching. In iune of the second sunrmier, the in-servic^ tochers all retutn 
to a two week follow-up workshop at Ohio ^te; that |s the third phase. The fourth aijd fthal phase - 
takes place during the second academic yeafwher?in \ make monthly o^-site viisits to m|Pff*service 
teacher within the institutions. ^ ^ • 

. - - ' <^ * J • ^ 

« prirViary responsibility in this highly fndividualized in-service teacher education program is 
to begin working with a billed tradesnn^n and help him dr hi^ become a skilled teacheh of that.trade. 
job is not so niuch detergnining what }o teach as it Js.developing ways of how to teach it. -For 
hiany persons this transition is quite a big step and not all of those #/ho begin the progfam wiU com- ' 
plete it.'^o be makiriy this transition from tradesman to tfacVier in a correctional setting is aT)^v&n 
bigger step, so our in-servipe program must'tak^ip an even more specialized approach and incorpo- , 
' ^ ratemdoy of the instructional stiFatagies developed ip special education. ^One fact that has been of 
great valUe in our overall program is that the state supervisoi^Kl niyself have both ha^d institutional ; 
t)?achlng and administrative experience as well as experienc&ih other special needs vocationjal pro- 
\ grants.. I wquM think that straight-tine T & I men wouki probably hav&a somewhat difficu(| timere- 
^ingrto the. very specialiied situations that faqe^ur vocational teachers in correctional ihstitutions. * 

^ What it boils down to« therefore, is the fact that our new vocational teachers in Ohio^s coVre£* 
f ' tipnal institutions go through the general two-year in^rvice teach# education progcam.that is re- 
quired of all new vocational teachers, their program, however, is designed expressly for tKeiH iand 
- th^ir unique tcbchingvituations. When they're at that initial four-week workshop along with the 
public school nachers heating about ho^ to deal with parents an<ino^n hjpltduty, I also in ouratt 
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small group s^sions share with them some*^of the prison sfang they're likely to hear. During our on * 
site conf etwees and observations throughout the school year, we're just as Kkely going to work on 
behavior managemeht^strategies as we are on shop lay-out and design. ^ 

I ' ^ ^ '1. * 

4s ij working? Well, this is tfln\ost a rhetorical question because the issue we'rede^ing with here 
has sucK farreiphmg implications. I supposethat answering this question dc^ndsjlargely 6n what 
^type of rndicators a person looks iat. Despite our teachers' salaries and working contracts which ar^ , 
generally lower ahd lonqer, respectively, than those^of the public schools we seem to have a rtlatively 
s^fttller turnover rate than that of the pubik schools. One indicator ifff^irticular that. I like to look 
at fs the number of invitations received a*inu3H\j|by our teachers to teach in the public schools. The^y 
seem to be rtcruiting a.lot more of our teachers than we do thefrs. This doesn't surprise me; I befjeve 
in our teachers, and I'd gladiy match our teachers against those in the pitolic schools any day of the 
weekt .One teacher who last year received three^inquiries from public schools,has already recci.ved , ^ 
four more this year. He's going to stick with corrections, though, because to him, that's where the 
action is. This man, who came on three years algo Jacking even his G.E.D^, is noyv fully edified and 
is firmly on the track toward earning his B.S. degree.. Yes, he's exceptional, to be sure,%ut the sur- ^ 
prtsing thinyis that we have several more like him ieaching in our i|^utions in . Ohio*.' 
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, ' . Success AND THE VOCATIONAL EDUCAtOR 

, by Karl Davidaon* * - 

• M..: ■ •■ • ."^ • / 

Failure Is th6 number one enemy of the over 21 ,000 inmates in the Texas Department of Cor- 
rections. It comes fr«iuently and in many forms . . . they have failed in adapting to the laws of 
society, yvhith is evident, but more imp9^|antly to us, as educators, the^najority have failed.in the 
traditional norm- referenced «lua«ltOhal systenn. The evidence of this fact is bverwhelmirig. Eighty- 
five percent of the inmates in the Texas DepartnfienT of Corrections are schodf dropouts. . : 

To eliminate the educational stigma^engrained in the subconscious of the inmate by many yeis 
of failure, we b^m by educating pur vocational teacher ttjrough a four-day in-service workshop The 
mam thrust of this workshop is to develop in the teacher an awareness of «lf-image tSlchology the 
effect success has on ati individual, an^ the proper techniques that vyill oivfe each inmate a positilk 
self-image by proykling opp^unjties to succeed, to succeed "daily." 

* ' ' * ' i ' m 

To demonstrate how we develop awareness in our vocational teachers, let me take ypu intd'my 
workshop cla^room.^ Of course, my stixJentj are,ln this case, four hard-nosed auta-mechanic t^d^ 
ers^^chjwith the worjUj^ dare yoiilaieach me anything-new,;i4ndeliblv wrWbn-oft their fa«f> 
We must first realize tigt there is a twofold problem. One, the vocational teacher is uninvolvildue 
to'past irrelevem educl^nal experiences, and two; we have the uninvolved student plagued with his 
fear ofjpast failures. Here we have a case pf failure dictating to tif teacher and stadent that it hurts 
less to bpcome uninvolved, than to tike the chance to fail again. With that in mind, back to the " 
workshop and tp solving thi^broblem of getting the gninwived, involved ' - 

The first objective of'the teacher in-service workshop is to involve the teacher, make him part ' 
of the workshop and |^ just a sp«»ctator. This involvement is critical to the sucoau of the entire ^ 
workshop. To achieve this*objective,7^uestion is Immediately asked of each te^ch^, "WHef> was 
the last fime you were complimpnlRj, J mean sincerely complimented for a job well .doner . That 
iquestioh brings many surprised looks fronh the teachers. Then with a broad smile each begirtt to 
relate a pleasant experience to-the rest of the teachers. Tipo, whamoJ Another question "How' 
did this make you:feel?" (Notice here we asked whartheysmand not what they thought.) Through 
.this questionipastrategy, two obJectWes We achieved; wiic teacher involvement, aixl two an infro-. - 
duction to the incept of self-image. Before thev hisve time to take a good breath another qiiestioli • 
-What could yiis possibly have to do with Vocational education?" After each teacher has given his ' 
thoughts concerning the question, we involve hirh again by having him define the word "spccess " 
Then bombshell number one: "When was the last ^ you gav»a student an opportunity to suc- 
ceed in c aw?- Most admit that it has been too long. The teacher is beginning to relax and partici- 
patAfrefilylTi^he roundhouse discussion. At this point, bomb shell numbed r*o: "I guarantee sue- ^ " 
cess to eaqb of you; I guarantee you .willjeave the Tour-day workshop With at least five new techniques 
tha\will make you a more effective and efficient teacher."^ Now to the meet of the work-the specific 



• 'Karl Davkison is Vocational Supervisor, Windham SdTOol District, Texas Department Of Cor- 
rections, Huntsville,, Texas. ^ * : 
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objectives to'be^chieved for e^ch^of the four days are laid out in a logical, sequential order'in the 
form of terminal objectives, what is to be achieved daily in summary forrh; then, the enabling ob- 
jectives delineating each i|em to be taught, again in a logical, sequential order. 

, , ^ Day One: Success and Self-image ; . « 

Performance4>ased Education " . / * 

J TerminaJ eruibling Objectives ^ - ^ . 



Day Two:. Units of Instructidn^ " 

Day Three: * Specific Teaching Techniques * ' * ^ 

Day pour: Teacher's Day ' ^ ^ 

After establishing the objectives for each day we begin on day one. D^ one is devoted to de- 
veloping the concept of self-Image psychology ami Its importance to education. The next sequential 
step is to stress the responsibilities of a vocational teacher in the dtate of Texas to teach knowledge 
(cognitive), skills (psychomotor) and through successes^ in thesd two domains devek)p a positive self- * 
image. Next the importance of setting specific attainat^e objectives fop'each student daily is presented. 
Then one of the most important laws of learning is presented. T^ie^lawsStates that in order for a stu- ;' 
dent tp learn, the material presented must be in a logical order showfng relationships and in s«|uential 
order. A tramparency is used to illustrate this; it consists of a map wrtKdots to denote the tocations * 
of cities withoul the actual names of the cities. They^are tokLto get ready for a trip, a trip with a 
point of origin, and wi|'^h a.f inal destination knc^n oniy to me. Each has h\i turn guessing the route , 
city by city then nVf inal destination. An analogy is drawn between specif ic<step4)y-ftep plan tc} 
reach their final educational destinatiph. This activity proved to be extremely successful, in that it 
show^ them howHhe student ||left to gUess what is ^o bertaught, in what order it is to be taught, 
and the final destination or terminal objective tOibe achieved. r 

The next question io ti^ ansvye^ed is how c^knowledge and skills be>presented so that a lies- 
tinatibn is clearly defined. This is where performance^ased education'^ Another teacher 

exercis^ is used tp illustrate theus^ of terminal and en^blng objectives as they apply to a unit of 
instruction. Ihis exercise incorporates a transparency which has five letters of a nohsense alphabet. 

] One of the teachers voluntas. or is appointed the job df. teaching the new alphab^. After complet- 
ing^e teaqhing activity, the presentation effect ivenes^s OMHua^ by asking each teacher to write 
the w6fd CAT using lettet^'in tfie newly learned alphabet. In a m^britv of tra t^aws, teacher scores 
are extremely low. Then another transparency is used that gives a spedfic |)erformarK^.objective ^ 
stated as follows: After successful cpmptetion of the exefciie, the teacher will be able to spell the ; 
word CAT using the ;'new" alphabet. This knowledge wiM be demonstrated by a.score oi 100 percertt 
on post test. Then these queQibns are po&d: *'1/Vhat letters woukl b^ tau^t?^' 'Mn.what order woukl 

' they be tayght?" '/Which two Of the f ^e letters WouW be e^inated?" f ; ^ . 

'At this time, severaHiead^egin to nod in apprQvaK The next objective for the teacher to «ic- 
xompfish is to learn the method of writing terminal and enabling objectives using specific niift^surable 
terms. The netmaindef of Day One is spent writing and critk|^irj|.terminal and enabling objectives. 

^ Day , Two l>edins with a brief summary of what had been achiel|pd by each teacher. Qpe by one% 
. each teacher is asked*to stand. before t^e group and present his feelth^ conterniffg Day activities. 
This is done for primadfy^twb reason one, of course, is for the sake of repetlti^in and the other jt to^ 
provide immisdiate teacher involvement. The objective of Day Two is to.tie the liie of terminal 
enabling objectives to a unit of in5truction. first material presented deals with each of the ^ht 



components a unit of instruction and the pur^se of each. Each teacher is then given a slip of 
paper witl^^brpad toprc (ex^mpfe!* Gi. M. alternator) that wiH be taught Day Four Using -the knowl- 
edge and skJils previously acquired,! he teacher develodf a co^nrplete unitof instr«tion. In addition 
he will developr each transparency for his presentatiop^his is^the point Where things ftfegin to hap- ' 
pen. The tijachWis pr*rid^d the opportunity to^t»y m(t his nevvly acquired skill and succeed, the 
uninvolvm^'lSecdfhe'sudderilyjnyolved. ' ^ 

'Day Threeis devoted to acquiring new teaqhing^technkjues to be utilized when presenting their 
umt of instruction Day Fodt The nin|J|aws of learning are presented and the teacher is giverf exam- 
ples df how they would use them to their ber^efit. The taws of repetition, relating hew to old (asso- . 
ciation) and evaluation'are stressed, ^ ^ ^ ^ , , 

« Questioning jechnijtues are ref ihed using^the six "W's/' '.'^''^pd "L" A handout is given out 
containing the do's and don't'iof questioning. During Day Four eaci) teacher is required to 3sk at ^ 
least one quest ion' whicK contains the six "W's," ''H" and "l"-the next^tep i? to examine the reasons 
fdV using the five sta^e lesson plan. Eachstage is discussed sepalrately with input from the teacher as" 
to' how he will utilize it. . Then th^ five senses ^ their relative importance to education are presented. 
Emphasis is given to the senses of sight and heanng: The importanqe of a demonstration is iJfustrated * 
by an exercise where*the teacher is instructed to construct a paper cup from regular size typing paper. 
Usino a filmstrip as an aib, three methods^affe used to teach construction of the fcup. the first is sim- 
ply tnat the tpacher is told how to make the cup without being shown the steps. There has yet be 
arvffl^e to: construct th^rup by l?etn^ told. The second method is tp be shOwn.how without any <yer- 
bal instruction. Only three»of the fifty-five teachers were success ul usir)^ the shown metho^.^The 
^hird method was to Vshow and teH/' Each ifeapher was able to succfe€& With the third meth^. The 
competition between teachers was unbelievable. Ytju woufd have thoughjt the prize was $10,000 for 
the best cup- The conclusion was unanimbus, that showing and telfmg siWiultaneously is by far the 
best method of presenting a new skill. , * . 

The ''Big Day/' Day Four-had finally arrived. WithNheir unit of instruction in hand and a * 
stomach fuUpf butterflies, tl^y prepare to teach a thirty-njinute lesson. The lesson is video-taped 
with one camera on the teacher and one on the students to'determine how well the teaqher inter; 
acfe^ith his^^xJents. ; As,XM||^her presents his lesson, the other teachers fill out an evaluation 
form. The form evaluates dTOse of tfee ftye stage lesson plan, questioning techn'iques,fepetition, 
association; effective motiipiiUh, us^ of Overhead, step-by-step presentation and summary. Flan^^'s 
iht^ra^ion analysis is used as an additional tool tp measure participation oyhe student^ After eacK 
lesson, the inmate students are gfven an eyalirftion based on-eath enabling objective. The evaluatlbn ' 
is immediately graded and returned .to the teacher V) help him delermine his effectiveness. Irf ad-^ 
dition, the video tape is replayed to pinpoint strqng pointis of the presentation as weJI as areas that^ 
ncecl fmprovement. . . * 



The mf6st gratifying monient of the entire yi^orkshop Is when the teach^eglns to exif the work- 
shop classroom:* Those hard-headed auto-rnechanic teachers that I spqke ofi few minutes ago are 
amazed at what they, have achieve** Over the four -day workshop eapH teadher's attitude has made 
a complete 180^ turnu They exfieirienced S(^ething we all seek . . . "success/' 9 ' 



SECTION NINE: 



INT^GENCY COOPERATION 
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- Imaragsncy Cooperation 

- In^arage^ Qpoperatibn m 
the Future 
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iNT^RAGENfeY COOPiiATION ; ,^ ' 
•• . Eugam Mrtirmann* 

• ' J • ■■ ' '■ ' * - - 
The'^ense of hopelessness^ despair and retaliation which pervades our inner cities is, tQ sparge 
extent, tiised on unemploymem . CBS News ran a speddt report on natipnal'jelevisron a few we^ks 
ago which "vivid ly^picted a^isparaging commentary on our times-youths running rampant in the ' 
9ronx cQmmunities of Neyv^ork Ciiy-burijing,' pillaging, mugging, stealing and looting as a teiult 
of their a^tguish against society, including the. wtfrld of work, which seemingly heW no.promise for 
them.. I am confident you have met and encountawd a numbeiiof people with similar feelings and' 
problems. They are.quite prevafent, I suspect, in the correcriofti institutions throughout our coua- 
try. . _ ^ . « c . ' 

% V The problem of.unempk|/ment i$ mylti-fack<d. The repercu^lons of unemployment are most 
strongly reflected in the indflents occurring in ou* irtner-cities because of th^ir population density 
and a seemingly bureaucratic inabilijy to cope «vtth the problem! However, examples exist in a wide 
variety of lories nationvyide-inclucling rural America/ ^ ^ 

* - • . » * 

The underlying theme of the CBS rq^grt vii*idjy exposed the jactthat-the exami>le, which oc- 
curred in the Bfonv/flrew: nurtured and multiplied in intensity out of a stcoRg lack of a sense of 
purpose for livtnq. It is atmost inconriprehensibrejlhat in this dafy 3nd age of plenty^ahd prpgress- 
J[977, after sixty years of the mos^ resolutions ^dvan<» iri the History 6f tnankind-that such a 
depressing social/economic cpnditidh^^uld exisf^anywhere in bur great country. But it does. You 
kri«w it. I know it. The public is somewhat aware of it. 

> Where does the responsibility for "this situatk>n Iie?"W>ii^rt factors contributed to the evolution 
, and jfecipitation of ^this p^bleM Why is our highly skiUed technological ^ety seerhingly inca- 
pablf of 'dealing' wi^ these human issUes? Vlftiat are the implications for Corrections and Vocational 
Emication? Where do we go from here? ^ ^ . • * . 



As the CBS refJbrt reached tbif ogM^here any solution-social/e^conomic or' political, seemed 
completely out of reach of our availwie resourt^-the sceM shifted to a New York City funded 
(CE J A project which prpvided ^rainiWQi^ nd wapest o young Bronx resWents for rebuikling and re- • 
modeling a. small number of the hundreds of burned out apartments: On^the spot interviews with 
^ the young worjcers reveated that thefy.had^ serlfte of purpose which «wlcl etfectively babuilt upon ' 
thorough meaningful employment. CerSainly^ this did not $olve the emire>oblem;"bat <h^ seeds 
of fiurpose were sown and 5uccess breeds success-especially pn a neighborhood basi^. 

• * * * "* '/*' "' 

We could 5pend the rest of the day probing the areas of responsibility and the factors contribClf- 
ing to'thfe evolution, precipitation and maintenance of this situatioo inour urban arid rural areas ' ' 



. T 'Eugene-Lehrmihn is State -Director for Vocational, Technical, and 'Ad u<( Education Madison, 



Like most of tIte.probliimS prevatent irt the social arena-^we vypCild b^hard pressed to pinpoint the 
exact source of the ailmenjt^. It is i^ttnr that we attempt to cc^cerrtrate'our- energies and talenU on 
findings ways to do what we can-in our ptace-with our talents 6nd resourcet^to try to alleviate 
some of the pain, suffering, deprtva]tion and its 9dcompanvtng vehicle of crime on 4he streets^ which 
appears to be blose|^ associated with an almost universal lack'ot a srfse of purpose for us^ul arid 
productive livnig in a manner acceptable to arnJ respectedby dCirvsocial brder. , 

The problem Ts complex, extremely difficult to 'analyze ar>d above all<^e that can easily be 
VH^ved aside by departments, bureaus, divisions individual public servants and 0ministratori 
like you andj^)eT4f we 9tfhtlnue to exist in isolation from one another withirr^the federal, state and 
local bureawacies. 



but 




i^e that the problem can be con>p]etely splyedor even drastically reduced in scope— 
fideht of this much: s 



is not getting any'jetterl 
,^ rt is not being solved very fast through the present systems! ^ 
3. It can not be solved or alleviated unless we all work together! 

J>Kis brings us to the topic for this p&per -rnt^gency Cooperatioa . What does this term reajly 
mean? How can it help? How can it be brought about reaifstioallyarfd effectively and witet con 
quences may be expected ^ a result of its implementation? 

r 1nt0nigwcy^»operation meansth e-working togetiier, ixytftnial I y and pcogTammatically, of ail 
agencies involve^ with a particular target group toward a con\nH>f! goal. This is my definition. You 
pay wish to rephrase it, add wori% delete words or whatever^ut please' do not tamper with or re- 
direct the nie«riing of : • / , 



V Worttcng together! 

2. Partiduiar. target groupf 

3. Comrtiongoal! 



\These three componerits of the definrti6n are sacred in that nothing nujcrf will happen unTess^/rc - 
allimree^re present, understood and agre^l upon by all parties conceiirr^. H would be of little^r .\ 
vf lue to the publrc if we alt agreed to W9rfe toget^r, but toyyard an ujvcorhmon goal. (Such as edu- 
cation^vs . punishnient, ipi example) or work detail vs/meanihgful job training and so on. * * 

These are real and live'differences of gpinioiri which exist and prevai I ^among" ourselves and our 
colleagues. They have to openly-contromed, discussed, compromised and agreements reach^ 
before,4«he working togetheV can rj^liy be effftetive. « ' 

' T^ piarticular target group is alsaa critical element in the interagency equation. There are 
various subgroups withih the target grou^.* they rrfust &e*identif ied; respected as to their individual < 
character istics and heeds and worked with accordingly.^ Such subgroups as the functiqnally illiterate, , 
^those requiring extensive social support services, rpedical ^i4port services, psychological supporbser ' 
vices and the list goes on. You knoyv the subgroups bietter thm I. I only dr^yv your attention to them 
here briefly, to help plade the interagencylM]k>peration lens in firoper focus. &y so doing, we begirt 
to unravel the equation and kJe^tify the agencies involved/ , ^* ! . ^ * 



« .Lets go back for a moment to the element of common goak In the beginning, I staled that the 
ronx example, vividly documented by CBSVgrew, nurtured and multiplied in intensi^ytJlit of what 
seemed to be a stfong lack of purpose for living. This lack of purpose, is not very difficult to retete , 
to lack pf a noeaningful job. Unemployment arnong inner-city residents and especially blacks is at ^ 
staggering levels this very nr>oment Fifty percent is pot uncomtjion i/i the ghettos, WHer.e wouH ' 
ioy of us be and what wou^J we be-doing-as a result of our inrter feeling^ arKi attitudes-^rigrht $mi 
if vye were chronically Vinemployed, unmotivated, uneducated and influ«iced by the many negative 
conditions (social & economics) which are prevalent,,dgring the formati^ years of young ghetto * 
residents? It's not a very uleasant thing to think Sboul, is it? We areall very fortunate and hope- 
fully all very gra>eful to be-where we are. But, in their eyes (those we haveWn talking ^ut) we 
appear to be the "elita" a^ they tend to reject us withih^e re«t of the establishfnent. This compli- 
cates the problem. How do you even get throu^ to them? How do you help them? Do you want 
to them? ^ That'^ the real quest iog! . ' ' , * ^ 

^ I think you do, but convincing thefTHis something else. That, in my opinion, iswh^e we have 
fallen down, dnd have p long way to go ~convinciny them! ^ r.^ 

We h^e not been able to convince them, because we have b*n doing our Jvvn thinq-in bur . * 
own way- in our own place without a common goal among cooperating agencies- In most insfafves, 
we have been treating everyoneas if they were all out of the same (nbld with the same characteristics- 
same needs-and so what? I can't do much about rt^anyway. I am all^lone out here and no one^ 
Veally cares much. , * / > , 

Perhaps my words are too negative. I am sure they are. "But sometiYnes one has to be*lo make 
the point that must be made. That point is COOPERATION- It's the only way any of our social/ 
ecQQomi c/ poli ticaj p r ob le ms are going to be solved. Qurs is no exception. . , ' >^ 

^fotlce I Say ourst It is our problem. It is our problem as citizens of thes^United States-it is 
our problem, as publi^rvants and p*ubliJfcdmihist^tors-it is our problem^ as officials in the fields 
of corrections, vocational education, vocational rehabilitation,. job servicesr manpower criminal jus- 
tice, public health, civil service, higher education, elementary and secondary education, state depart- 
ments of administl-ation, law enforcement, Commerce, and above all the executive, legislative and ' 
judicial branches of our federal, st3te and locaj governments. 

In Wisconsin, the Division of Corrections has^a long history of seeking cooperatiorh and assistance 
from a variety of state agencies including vocational education with a view toward the constant up 
grading of its correctional progranr>s. • - 

' ^ • ' * • " 

In the spring of 1972, the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education offered 
to accredit vocational technical courses and programs within 4he state's correctional institutions. Ac- 
creditation required upgrading faculty, programs and equipment to meet Staje Boand standards, and 
qualify inmate-graduates for a vocatfonal diploma or associate degr^ in skills and Wnowledges accept- 
able to employers, . i ' 

. - Courses pursued behiqd the-vva|ls were made transferable to any of Wisconsins sixteen comprA 
hensive VTAE district vocatidnal:t!chnical institutes for those Who are released -prtor to completion 
of their occupational pursuit. " ' ^ ^ • 

Th^ accreditation program rfequired^^oogeratiye administrative, budgetary,*and educational re- 
lationships between the local District VTAE/s and the nearby Correctional Institutions on a scale 
Tiever before attempted, further the graduatlbh diploma and educational records would be 
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administered by the District VIAE, wth no reference to the inmate's incarceration: This procedure 
would permit the employer to evaluate the paloled inmate 'seeking employment Volely on the basis 
of his vocational afKi/or technical skills. ' \ Tl 

« .An Inter Agency Committee on Correctional €9oc^ion was formed to plan and impleitient 
this venture. The Committee consists of the agency heao^ of the Department of Industry, babor and 
Human Relations (which includes Job Services) the State Manpower Services CouflciK which admin- 
isters the CETA program) the Wisconsin Council on CriminaJ Jusfice, the Divisiofrtf Corrections and 
the Wisconsin Board of Vocational/Tedinical and Adult EdMcattx)n. V * 

' The Inter Agehcy Committee on Corrections Education has been instrumental in encouraging 
the coordination and. devetopmeht and im^mentatio'n by correctlons'and District .VTAE's of a 
comprehensive prpflram of vocational-technical education within the Wisconsin Correctiortal System.* 
The Committee has set an example of expert leiilershtp in coordination, communication^ and pro- 
gram movement. , , • ' ^ 

The reirKarcerat ion rate antong graduates of vocational-technical programs has been 8 percent 
as compared to a much higher rate among noni}ro^am participants. . 

Thirty eight (38) inmate/studer^s have received vocational diploma from Northeast Wisconsin 
Technical Institute. The Moraine Park Technical institute has issued 377 vocational 'di{)lomas and 
associate degrees to inmate/students of the Fox Lake Wisconsin Correctional ln$titutk>n. Five (5) . ^ 
vocational dipkyma$,have been issued by MFTI to incarcerated persons pursuing programs from 
Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun. Tayscheedain Correctional. Inst^ution students have received four 
(4^ vocational dip tomas from Moraiirif Park. ' • ' 

Another 1 ,847 inmate/students^ave successfully opmpleted courses that can^ther be trans- 
ferred or used to siipplemeru their skills, and knowledges in a,pdrticular occupatiorial area. , 

Needless to' say both corrections and vocatk>nal education are very proud of this accomplish- . 
ment over the XhJ^ year period between 1973-76. It shows what be donettyi»ugh iAter -agency 
cooperation ^nd iworking together with a particular tvoet grgup toward a commof) goal.. It goes \ 
without sayir>g that our common goal was emploVntertt whichj^ur ppinion, is basic to aoqutrrng 
a sensfe of purpose l^r livin dlh our society. ^ 

. We in vocational eduSion view cooperation with corrections as^ a top priority! We have backed 
' that attitude isp with federani^ndin^ provided under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 arxl its 
1968 and 1972 amendments. \Ve plan to continue doing so under the new 1976 Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. Hopefully, our state legislature will see fit to provide additional state funding to tbe * 
division of corrections to supplement the federal funds. ' ^ ' 

Convincing the disadvantaged that you are there to help them acquire a. sense of purpose is also 
a multi-faceted problem. It means seeing to it that the services ypu provide are real relevant a nd 
righteous . Applied to vocational education in corrections this means high quality programs, up-to- 
date equipm^t and qualified highly skilled instructors who know and can speak for. the Employer 
as a result of 41ieir recent wage-earnirifMntacts in- business ^aifdjndustry. Anything les^ than this 
is in effective and on invitation to failure.' The suspicious inmate/students will not bejieve you, but 
will probably use Vdu to his f>r her best.djjvantage. 

This brings us to the 'political and programm^ttic elen>ents of th^ definition! There must be a * 
cbmmitnr^t'llo the cpmmon goal of empto^felnt on^he part olf the public thro^igh their ^ 
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representatives in the legislature and executive branches of govern nnent. This commitment may not 
be present. Some wiJI not subsijribe to it. Some \*ill say lock them up and give us the jobs, the 
plot thickens the problem i$ complex -socially, political^y and economically, 

' % ^ 0 ' 

Our best approach is by example.^ We have our assigned responsibilities by rule, regulation and 
statute. The rest is a nioral and ethical responsibility, We can decide to work together or we^can 
detide to work^along^with or without adequate resources. Vocational eduction and corrections in 
Wisconsin are conrimttted to wofNirig together . We hope to $et an exanriple that wiJI attract the needed 
support and resources. We believe it has'to c6me. B^gf in acty '©s^ an kJeal might tend to injure 
our pwrt sense of purpose, - We can not afford to let thX happei^!^ ' ^ , ^ 

/ 




: FmjURE % 



INTERAGENCY COOPERATION IN T>1E 

^ \' '* 

' . . by RobMt E. Rodli* 

* . * 

The specific queitic^n^that I shall address is "^How can agencies cooperatively wdrlc together in 
the future as they impro^^vncational education prograons ^r offenders?" This is a question that 
could and should be di^ussed by all .agencies involved in the Criminal Justice System. I wilK ho^- 
^yfv, concentf^te my comments on the role that I «feel vocational education people ^caA play in work- 
« ing.with correctional indystriies' programs, and'how they can help each other.. 

Correctional industries need the cooperation of the vocational education people in corrections, * 
in an effort to improve programs for,^ffenders. ^ 

The terminal objectives of vooattonal education and correctional industries are the same, arKl * 
each can Complement the other in helping the Inmate make a successful tradition to the working . 
world. * ^ ^ ' , 

\' Our primary area of operation is with coi;rectionat industries, thus I am not as familiar with 
^ your.programs as 4 probably ihouM be, in ac^ressing this ^ss^e. I, too, am looking for nr>ore knowl- 
edge of your program^s so as to have a better feeV of how industries ^nd vocatk)nal education can work 
ivety. . - , 



Our firm deals strictly with cot actional industries, having irtstaited over 200 plants in the la^v^ 
fifty odd years. My father had fifty years in th#ifaiJsiness, arKl I have somewhat over twenty years* 
There has,()een a situation *that has disturbed me in many states that we visit. This i^the "power 
struggle" for the better classified inmates t)y various programs. If Twere^an inmate, I would b^e most 
confused at times, feeling Mke'^a guinea pig. I have heard such expressions^ institution administra- ~ 
tors as "We ai-e over programmed," or ','We spend a lot of money on theory and very little time on 
comipon sense." There are those who question the criteria for allocatipn of federal funds to certain 
programs. I like to believe that if -there had been mo^e interagency cooperation that more logical 
and viable solutions would be obtained to these questions. 

A great percentage d 4he released inmates, if they are to be successful outside, wUI end up work- 
ing* in an industrial type of setting. It rhay be in the accounting office, production shop, warehouse, 
tru(:k driving, etc. ThisH where the jobs are. Yog and I know that the majority will be industry*, 
oriented jobs for ^which he will be applying. How do we best train him for finding his spot in Indus- 
try? • • 

* .0 

tK% in outside industry, correctional industries must rely on a training staff to train people in 
the itidustrial vocations related to their particular production operations. With present emphasis on 



'Robert E. Rodlj is President, John R. Wald C6., Inc., Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 
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•r . - • .. •■ • ^ ■ - :•■ 

equal opportunity empld^tnent, private indiistry ha^ been forced to- train the unskilled people, so 
th^t they can properly take their pl^e in the production setting, working with others, all geared td ' • 
prdductioO:oriented operation, certainly b make a profit. The majority of the people with whom 
we are dealing in corrections would be categorized in the hard-core Unemployed arni minority groups. 

Correctional industries have been criticized for l^ein^ concerned more with proc<uction«nd p/ofit 
than training. I shouldn't have to remind^ygu that production and profit is "the name of the game" * ' 
* on the outside* P-oductive and profitable industriaf exposure is training . . , « 

It has been most difficult in recent years fgr gprrectional industries to do the job that they' « ^ 
should;-^ * . ^^v^..^^ . .. . ' . . . i ^ . - 




takes training! It has been ditticult because of the earlier mentioned I^wer struggle," industries 
having to take people that are available after the cream-of-the^crbp han)een»ariociited to otheif pro- 
grams. Correctional industries havtt^ tougher challenge today than ever before. . . . ^ 

You people, working in the vocational ed^acation field, kniM as well as I do that the make-gp 
of the inmate whom we, have in the institution today is what could be referrecfto as a second ^ner- ^ . 
ation welfare case. In many cases, theif parents were<in werfare,.fhiJs they have no motivation or 
incentive to work.for a living. So they ask, "Why should we work Iri an institution?" The majority ' 
of them need the. vocational education programs, in which you people are interested, befbre they v 
qualify for production work. , - ' . ' X .! * 

Correctionaf industries need your^operation in training people <^r industries, sathat they 
can better achieve their goal. I would hope tTiat ypu would recognize the industrial programs within 
^a correctional institution can serve as a constructive transition program for those not qualified for 
wqrk release, or having longer sentences, after having complete their resfpective vocational educa-" 
tion training. \ ■ * • ^ . 

; ' . ' • * * " 

There are people in correctional industries, w^o are not appreciative of the'vocational educa- 
tion prbgrarms. The^re quite, proud of the fiict that on-the-job training within their shops is most 
valuable. To a degree, this may be a valid concept, just as outside where most of thq training is 
on the-jbb, hfnds-on experience, A majority of production workers hired on the outside are fln 
9kille<?, such as material handlers, packaging operation^ etc.^ For those jobs requiring more skills, 
there is a iieed for a cooperative role between vocational education and correctfonal industries. 

Let mejuggeilfome area^ that I feel are worth cohsilderingi j , * ^ - . - 

Let's assume a state such as llltnois, Michigan, or any qther of the larger states^ that may have a 
sizable metal furniture fabrication plant operating vtfithin its institution/ Thirshop would be making 
such Hemt as ^eel shelyino lf>rker$, filing cabinets, metkl desks, etc. This industry also requires 
qualified clerical people, warehouse and inventory control people, tool and die set-up personnel^ 
welders, press operators, assembly personnel, painting and finishing, packaging, etc, I would urge 
the vocational education people to coordinate their programs with this industry arxJ gear their in- ' 
structions flRrain inmates for jobs in this production setting. It certainly would bedesjrable*to 
have a vocational shop that would teach the basic theory |3f welding, cout^se-for spray painting tech. 
nology, etc. Once the man. has dompteted his particular course, he then woold be ^signed to. the 
industrial shop, \rt>here'he Can apply^the skills that he has learned^in the vocational program. ] 

I might further suggest that the Vocati'onal^education people work closely with tile institution 
maintena/ice arid construction departments. If 'b<icklaying is beirig taught in t lW fit^ pnal schools, 
these men cbuld be assigrred to the m^intenance/ponstruption division fol lowing the trS^ in * 
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vocational bricklaying. There, he can apply his newly acquired skills uryJer practic^ conditions. - 
There is a defmite need for training in industrial electrical techniques to serve the main]^nanCe/con- " 
struction facilities, and industriaj^cperations within correctional institutions. Maintenance/ in many . 
cases, in institutions around the country is minimal. At one timet this wa$ not the'case. Ter^to f if- 
teen years ago>we did have inmates witHin institutions who had these qualified trade skillsO ' ' 

I . ^* ^ : / ' - - ^ ^ 

M might suggest a program withm vocational education to enligh^^en the inmates Jn the general/ 
overall management of §h industrial of^ration/ Expfein to-them production planning, procedures, 
irtvemory control rh^ods, general personnel organization^ management -policies; all of these related • 
to employment, m industry. . ' " ^ ^< " 

' I ^sk^ fp'r input to ttiis presentation ffom a close friend,' recently retired from the fieW of con- 
rectipns, being n^ost active m the vocational education.field. H^returned, Jndicating that he felt 

^ vocational education should be concerned with training while in^lustriesthouJd ^jg concefh.ecl.with ' 
prodijctipn. I cannot disagree with hitj; however, if industries are to bie concerned with production, 

, they must have trained people.^ Working in industry \% training! If a correctional industry operating 
within the confines of an ir^titutionjs making a qualijy |*'oduct, deliveTrng on schedule and makmg 
a profit, somebody is doing ^ome training! , / " ' ^ ' 

In ictober 1975 Amos Reed who is now Secfretaryjjf Corrections. il(»the State of North Carolina,, 
made a talk before a workshop fy improving vocatidhal eciucati'onirt corrections at the Ohio State. 
University. I wish he were here with us. . \ 

His address was titled "The^Fhree R's of Vocational Education in Cbrr^tions.;' A reprint of 
^'his article appeared in the "Grapevine," MpvemBer- December issue, >197&^.thte publication being 
one for prison wardenrand superintendents. If I had the time, I woul^hc^a^hrpugh most of his 
address, which' I think to a degree addresses the q'uestfon originally asked to 'me. In reading the 
, article, however, I noted a much-qupted, distqrbing comment that I have seen too mgny.times; - 
' namely, "one wonderi where graduated will find appf1>priate employment in cornmumties, whei%' 
they may appLy^ir.^ills learned in the Licewe Plate Factory?". ^ , ^ . 

I wrote to Amos, indicating that I did enjoy his aipt+cle, howevet^ indicated jhat hydisappointed 
m? as one of the few remaining "practil^ionW and made particular reference tp his somewljat pon- 
supporttve remark? on correctional industries, with particular reference to the License Plate facfbrieis 

I indicated to Amos that. it is unfortunate this particular industry carries the stignfja that it does, 
when- in fact it is one of the most realistic, productiorf^oriented industries operatihg-in corrections 

^ ' . • V • ^ . ' / • 

If I Wise plates were never made in a p/ison beforwnd som^ne ^ggestpd this toda\^,'l am 
contident that the industry would be gre3t I y accept^, or\the fact that it is prdductien oriented, 
quality IS of utmo?t' importance, delivery ^hedules must be met, and the trades such as^metal stamp- 
• ing, embossing, finishing, packaging, etc., are certainly relevant torotitside iria%try. 

^ Amos responded to my letter, indicating that he was convinced pur seeming diff^enc^ was one 
6f serrtan'tics, rather than one of acttial conflict in view; obviously lack of cooperation. 

Amos.furlher responded, "Properly, corrections is carried forward in a total sequence of master 
planninig, coupl6d with continuous encouragement and^Upport^owards achievement of indivTduaHy ^ 
designed goals . Vocational education is'a hiajor servicgssegment of this total correctional process, 
composed of five basic services: awareness, e/plor^tion^ skill devefopmerit^ J^acement, and follow-jap. 
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C<)rrection«l industries fit Within this sequence ^*s specialized components, spanning the -advanced 
stages of skill development and tha initial phases of placement, the service staging #reas, throofh 
which individuals process on their way to placement in the community, once the student'has be- 
come awarjB of the world dt workiy d has some feeLof area content and "a basic grasp of the agencies ' 
^ /that hire our graduates, telfusaboTit the kinds of people they want. €ach of us from our v^y Jliaci- 
plines, with our Individual interests, has sbme pretty set kJeas ^ut what is wrong With the (irimin*! 
Justice System, and we believe we know what the best soluibns are." ^ - ^ 

He further indicates, "In the past two or three years, there has been much discussion about the ^ * 
^[•cfc of ^communication between operating agencies and the criminal justice education'programs. I 
befieve one of fhe best ways to facilitate a con|inuiQa^logup is through Internshiftpibgramf, This 
forces agency people and education people to di«us<pr6blems and goals and as a result, eveifone' 
benelitsr" * ' * ' * 

Several years ago, correctional industry people felt that they were*not really gettirig.the sup- 
port and recognued there was a lack <x^ ppmmunk^ations between thfe administrators arid the warderti. 
Industries took the initiative to program joint mee$iDgs:^th warden's and^ministratbrs at the variom 
^ ACA convefH^ons. This has proved most helpful tfo both groups. Might I suggest that the vocational 
r educationS>eople in corrections, make an effort tb set up joint meetings with the industrial people at 
one of the ACA conferences to discuss points thai I have raised in the above, and hopefully anawer 
sorrve of the questions related to interagency coqperation and plans for the future ^ 
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PROGRAM 



-S 



1977 NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CORRECTIONS 

'Improvini th» Quality and Quantity of Vocationai Education in Corraetiom' 
' # Houston, Tmai - 



1^ 16-18/1977 



'* 4 




Monday, May 16. 1977 



EVENT 



LOCATKM- 



^ — 

REGISTRATION 

FIRST OENERALtEMKM 

IVvtMir: . Gharl«$ WhI Aon 4* 

Q1ij}if^ Juttift Sptcitlkr > 
m^Cifvnr for Vocptkml Question 
Tht Ohio Stttt Unlwicty 
' .Cotum^, Ohio 

Opchlffii fton^arks: Oum M. fMmn 

Chief. Vtfc«tional EdtHCiqtioii 



TowirsNo.'t 



Unrt«d Scmfi 0!llo» of Educttioh 

kAC^^Ak l^^^t^^M ^^^^ 

9vvtningnin« 

Codar . 
AMoctati tiorfwiiMofiif 
EdiiGCtiof%^ 

Tt^EducttibftA g tncy 
i.Tmm 

/ W. J. EsMIt 
/ ptroctor 

/ /TtxaiOopirtmtntof 
^HumtvHIo^ Ttxii 

I nwoOTiioii Of / 

Kcynoli SpoiMr^ Anthorty P.Trayitonp 
Exocutivo OiHiGtor. * 
Amtrtcan Correct ipnal 

Astodation * ^ 
Coll««t Pirfc, Maryland 




\ 



/ ' 



1 

r-f^ 


Monday. May 16, 1977 ' ) , / 


/■ TIMf 




LOCATION 


l|4jpU J ID p m 


CaUCATlON AND PRISONS 

^ The HonoriWe CUiborrie Pell 

Untied States Senator * ' • 
^ Rhode Island ' * k ^ 






COffilerence Charfe: 

Robert E.TaykK* 

Director 1 ' l%/ 
Jbe Center tor Vocational Edijcation f * 
The Ohio State UniversitY 
* Cdumbus, Ohio ' ^ , . . 


■ 


3.15 - 3 30p.m. 
3 3C - 4 30 p m 


SIMULTANEOUS PROGRAM SESSIONS ^ 

{Choose one^of four) ^ T' ^ 


* 


\ 


AJternetiyeA: hnphcatjons of^the t976 Educatioti 
Actfor Agency Cooperstfon^ 


Forum 1 % 




Presider: Duane M. Nietsen 

Chief, Vocational Education 
Personnel Development 
* ' United States Off fee of Education 
WashinQton, DC^ 






Presenter: LeRoy A Cor nelson ^ ^ 
Director of Planning 
Bureau of^Gccupational and Adult » 
Educatipn \^ 

United Vfttes Office of Education * 
^ WashtngtdhifDC • 


• 




^Alternative B: (mplicahons of the 79/6 Education 

' Act for Women's Equity in Corrections 

* 


• * 
' '»^Forum2* 


* 1 


P^^i«der: Uane Murray 

/ Superintendent. , 
^ J Windham School District \ 
/ Texar Department qf Correction , 
Huntsville. fexas 


* » 
• 


• 


iVesenters: RuthM.Glick . ' 

Chief. Correctional. Plannmg 
California Department of Corrections 
* Sa Tamento CdllforriiA 




• 

1 


^ ' Eileen Lehman # 
Title IX CooHSinatory i 
. United States^Office of Education* 
Region VI 

Dallas. Texas ^ 

• * 


r ,~ ^ 


• 








. ■ /. 
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* 



\ 



* 



Mdildiy, Mny 16. 19n 



TIME 



3:30- 4:30 <»»n.. 



\ 



7:00 -,10:00 pm 



EVEMT 



Co6rdin«t0f^ Vocational Education . 

• ProQfamt ^ \ 
Gardtn City Stfiool District 
Trtnton. N^w Jtrat^ 

(\aymond Ml 
Proitct Diractor ; 
Nationi^Corrtctional Education * 

Evaliiatton l^ojact 
Lthigh UnhMnity ^ 
BatHlahtm. Panmyfvania 

. F. Patrick Cronin • 
^ ^iminalJustica SpaCialitt 

The Cantar for Vocatidnal Education 
• ' ThaOhioStataUnivtrsitY 

^Columbus. Ohio 

Altacnativa O: ffm R<^ snd Utilintlon of VocBticfml 
A(M9ory Commimm in Comcthm 



B^rl^hoamakar 

Diractor of Vocational Education 
Stata of Ohio 
Columbus; Ohio 



h^asantar: LowaHBurkctt 
^ Exacutiva Diractor 

^Amarican Vjpcational Assoctatbn 
Washington. OC ^ 



A J*EXA$ BARBECUE 




LOCATION 



Forum 



TowarsS 



ThtMcAting PlaM 

No. 2 a No. 3 ' 
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TuMdIir, May 17, 1977 



TiMf 



evENT 



LOCATIOftt 



8 30 - 9 4S«.m 



9 45 

10 00 



10.00 am 
11 30am 



■ / 



SECOND GtNERAi SESSION 



' Philip J. Tardantco 
Oirtctor of Education * 
Mtosachustm D«p4rtm«nt of Corr^ion * 
^ Boston, Matsaehusms 

THE NEED FOR nANNtN6 ANt> ACCOUNTABILITY 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CORRECTIONt 

Daniel Dunham 

Assistant State Super Intendent, for 
Vocational Ttchnical Education 
Maryland State Department of Education' ' . 
Baltimore, Maryland 

' ' ; 

C^pfFjEE BREAK .^ 

SIMULTANEOUS PROGRAM SESSIONS 

(Choose one of four) 

^ Alternattve A: Res&mvh Approichn to Pfsnmng ind 

Accotmt»Mtty for Vocstionsf Education 
Corrections 

Presider: Paul Schroeder . s 

Personnel Development Specialist 
, *^ The Center .for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
. Columbus, Ohio 

i ■ 

'Preaentsrs: Ronald Waldron 

Correctional Program Specialist 
Division of Plannii^g 
Fedi^al Bureau of Prisons 
> . • , Washington, DC 

• Jdmes Lewis 
Res^rch Associate \ 
Pennsylvania Research Coordinating Unit 
Pennsylvania State Department of ^ ' 

Education 
H^rusburg, Rennsylvania 

Ahamative B: Offmx^ Job Placmrmt 

I 

■ PMlder: Harrison L. Morris ^ > 
^ « Education Administrator 

\ Ohio Department qf Rehabilitation 
, , and Correction 
, Columbus^ Ohio ' , ^ , • 

PrMtntart: Edward Gallagher ^^-^ 

^ Director of Manpower Deveiopnmit ' 
Massachusetts Dap^tment of Corrictior^ 
Boston, Massaohuietts 



The Meeting 

No. 2 



Place 



Forum 1 



F<^U(n 2. 



ERLC 
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M93 



• 




•• - V ' • ■ ■' ■ 


• 




' '4 




« 

• 








V ' 


TMif ^ 


: ^ * « / 


1 LOCATION ' 


1 * 


V 


10.^-11^3^.^. 

V * 


% JoMNCftimrv 
- Admiotttrator 

Employmtnt and Traintiia Administritton 
UnHtd SutM Dipirtmtm of L4bor 

ChiciQO. HIinois * * 


1 1' 

1 4 
1 * 




1 \ 
r * 




« 


AII«nE. Hifbprt. 

SufMrint«nd«nt, CorrMkmal Eduction 
WiMoinIn DWI«k)n of Ccfr«ctions ' 
Madiion, Wisconitn 






1 ^ 




y 


AhwiirthrtC: Job M9rk9t lnfomuiii» 


1 ' Forum 3 


1 ^ 


1 




ffmUim: Shelvy Johnson , 

Assistant Education AdniinittraUK 
Ftdaral Biirtau of Prisons 
Washington, DC 






1 


M 

* 


* 


P^aaantaiiH^rian Richay 

'^agtonal Commissionar 
BurapU of Labor Statistics 
United States Dapartmant 

' of Labor ''^ 
Dallas. Texas 


1 ' » 

f 








1 ' 

• 


JohnArmore 
Oireestor 

"^-^ ... Ex^On^Btnder Program T 
^ ^ National Alliance of BolirWssmen . 
• Washington, pC , j 




\ 








AltemativeD: <)ffmHi» Nmk mni Irj^mmtM/Mult 

~^ # 1 


Towers Ho. i 




• 


1 

• 


^ PNildar: George Denton J 

.^Director^ J 

Ohio Deioartmant of Rehabilitation 
and Correction 

ColuAtbus.lOhio 1 








r 


1 

^ • 4 


Preaentais; Russei^ Leifc 1 
' Coordinator * 1 

Mutual Agraefnent P^gramming 1 
* Wisconsin Dlvtston of Corrections. | 

Madison, Wisconsin { 

. * T.P.Jones' 

Assistant Secretary lor Programs 1 
^ Depermtent of Offender Rehabilitation 

Tallahassee, Florida V 1 


» 


\ 1 

* • 1 

>' %\ 

1 
1 


r 


F 


t 

^ 


Reactor: Aidson C. Locke, J^. 

Commissioner of Corrections j 
Alabama State Board of Corrections I 
Montgom^, Alabama 1 


\ 


i 1 
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TuMday, May 27, 1977 



TIME 



EVENT 



LOCATION 



It 30 

' I 00 



- » 00 

- J 30p 



9 " 



LUNCH ON YOUA 



SIMUiTANEOUS PROGRAM SESSIONS 

((^ioow one of three) 

> ♦ 

AheriMrtfve A: V^ocetroi^ /Veeitft /nt^rws of 



Your Choice 



, Forum 1 



^Mder; Christ L, George % 

Superinterxient of Educeti^ ^ ^ 
/ Ohio Youth Commissi^ . 
/ Cofumbui. Ohio * . 

PfMnjlers: Gra#y Dtecell' ^ 

director. South Carbine Department 

of Yoi^h Services 
CoiUfV)bi«. South Caroline 
andjVice PresMdent/Natfonat Alsocietion^ 
^ of State Juvenile Detlfiquincy Program 

Administrators 

frumble Keltey . • 
Educational Administrator * 
. . Cal.foft^ Youth Com^tsiion 
Sacramento, Caltforni^i » 

/ ' Christ L. George • . - * ^ 

Alternative B: Appro^dm for Mf¥trinff Vocational 
Education in Corractiom 



P^eekler: Joseph Miller 
^Director 

Post-Secondary Education >^ 
^ Alabanrtt State Department ef^Edueat4on . 
Mpntgo||[iery, Alabama < » ^ 

Pteeenter: M^ry Ann Evan . / ^ 

Coordinator .of Cbrrecticnal^Education 
Oregon State Department of Education 
Salens. Oregon ^ 



Ranonnaf DayalofHnant 



AlteiWlve C 

Pretkier:^ Lavvrence M. Aber 

/Supervisor 

. * Division of Vocational Educati9n * 

Missouri Division of Corrections 
^ Jefferson City, Kjlissouri 

PreMntert: Clarence ColUer 

/ Director, In-Sei'vice Education 

Departmiint of Offender ^Rehabilitation 
University of Southern Fibrida 
Tampa, Florida " 



J 



Forum 3 



Towers No.*6 



217 
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TuMifay, May 17, 1977 



TIMf 



iVEMT 



LOCATION 



1 00^ 2.30 p.m. 



rr — » — " 

T«d Sh«nnoM 

Coretctiona) TMchtr Educttor 
Dtpartmtnt pf VocitiontI and 

, Ttchnical EducniM 
Tradt and Industrial Education 
The Ohio Stati UnJ|trlitY 
Columbus, Ohio ' ^ 



2 30 - 3:00p}m. 
3'0a-4'30pm. 



BREAK 



Karl Davidson 

Vocational Suptrvisor 

In Sar vica Training ^ I 

Windham School Oistridt 

Texas Da^rtmant of Corractiom 

Huntsvitta, Taxas 



SIMULTANEOUS PROQRAAf SESSIONS 

(Choose one of three) 

Alternative A I fnformitton RwiMi Sy$mm$: 
Who N0mh Ttmn? 

FresidAr: MafkNeWton ^ * 

Graduate Research Associate \ 
.^^ The Center for Voc£ational Education 
The Ohio State University 
' 'Columius. Ohio 

Preaanters: Pauj Schrpader \ 

'Perso^l Development Spedalist 
Tha Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University ^ 
Colurnbui, Ohio^ 

Joseph G^Cady ^ 
Director 

National Criminal Justice Reference 
, Servica 
/ Law Enforcement Assistance 
Adminiatration 
United Stiiei, Department of Justice 
Washington. DC 

Altarr^tlve 6: The D9¥$k)pmmt of Standtrdi 
for Corrm*ddn i * « 



Mark A. ljavir>e 
Commfssioner . 

, Marylarxl Dtmion of Correction 
Baltimore, Marylard 

\ Preaanters: Jack^Heafd ^ ' 

SherFf f of Harris County ^ • 
Houston, Texas « 
' ar>d M^rvfber. Commission on 
A6creditatron. American 
Corractiof^al Association 



1 



Forum 1 



^ r 



Forum 2 



Jiiii 



3 00.-4 30p.m 
I 



TiMMay. May 17/1977 



EVENT 



Charl«tWhitson ' 
Cnminai Justice Specialist 
and Oifs^br ' 
. The Natiofiil Study of Vocational 
Educatibn in Corrections . 
The Center for Vocational Education 
IW Ohio State University 
'Cotunnbus, Ohio' 

AltariMlttvt C: 0fUmd9f N9ed$ in.Short Tm^ • 



Institution 



Preeider: 



Kathleeh J. McC^hesney 
Head Counselop^ s • , 
New Orleans District At}«riiey's 
Diversionary Program * ^ 
N^Ofleanj, Louisiana* 

IVeeemers: Alphonso K. Ford > ^ 
Assistant Commissioner in, 
* Charge of Programs 
the Citv^ of Isiew York DepartmeHt^ 
of Correction ^ ♦ J 
. Nevi^ York. New Ywk 
. ^ * 

^ \ Ernestine H. §chnubMe * 

* ' Administrator of Corractional 
Education 
Central JaN, Education Department 
Los AngelevCafifornia ^ 

Bitt Broome - 

Director. Research and Devetopmer^t 
Harris County Sheriff's pep^tmen^ 
Houston^ Texas ^ 



LOCATION 



/ 



l^otum 3 



219 4 
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WMlnMdaV, May 18,1977 



JEVINT 



SIMUlLTiMiiOU%W00R AM SE^SfpfiS 

(ChooM on^l two) ' * ^ ' ^ 

AHmttivt A: inm r $0n c y Coopintion ' 



Forunfl 



Jm M«bry 
Cbfnm«sfjon«r ^ 
t ^ ' ' Aric^iM □•partiMnx pf Corr«clidn> * 
Pito Bluff, ArkariMi 

. , IVtMNitm: Eugine Lthrmahn * . 

StatI Dtrtctor * . 

Wifobnsin Board of Vpc«tiooal, 
Tfchnkal and Adult Education. 
, o Madison, Wifconyn 

Robert E.'Rodtl 
. Presidtnt ^ * ^ * 

John R^Wjia & Co., CbrrtctionaK 

^ lndust(^X^y^<^/^ 
' Hunttnodon,' Pennsyl^nia 



9 10:00 a.m. 
10:00- 12:00 



MmnJb^ B: The Futuh for.^cffnofpgy m 

Pratidir: MaxitFanr^, • ' . ' 

Vocationaf Supervisor' ' ' • 

WItKJham SdKi«^ District . 
Jexai Dapartmant of Corrections 
• Huntsville, Tex^fi ' 

Rese a r ch Director' ,^ \ , 

' ^ CommunicatjonSatellite.>f^ications 
' PRC ^formatioA Sciences CQ(hf>any 
McLean, Virginia 

COFFEE BRJ&AK ^ . . . 

TMIRD GENERAL SESSION. 



Freskiyr: Alton lea ^ ^ 

Executive Director " ^ ' 

^ Texas Advisory CoulKtl for , ' * , 

Vocatlbnal Education ^ * ^ * 
AustiV), Texas . 

. ' -"^ ^ ' - ^ ^ } 
TH( PROQNOSIS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN COrmEQTIONS 

ByrI Shoemaker^ * 

Director of Vocational Education 

Stite of Ohio*^ 

Columbuf,,Ohio 



< 



^ Forum 2 



0 



The Matt mg Pfaca 

No. 2 



■ ■ . ' ■ 


> EVENT • 


LOCATIOM 


.10:00-12:00 


• Cbmmtstibner 

. Ktntucky Bureau of Corrtctions 
Frankfort, Ktntucky * 


• 


. ' " ■ J/ 

f : . ' 


. Oo9^ Remarks: Lorralna Furtado 

Ptrsom»eU)tvflopmani Specialist 
Smmd^ Vocational Education 
. iUI^^^^K University 

ADJOURN 

- ^ ^ 7^ ' ^ 




V- 


• 1 














• 

i 

■ ■ • ^" 












IF * ^ 
^^^^^^^ > * t 












i * 

J 

> * 


c 

• - 

t 


• 

4 






• * 
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VoGitibnal Education' Supervisor^ , 
Oilman of Corrections 
911 NlUouri Blvd. 
Jeffei^ City/MO 66101 

Marilyn Ambrose 
Instructor 

VoQatiooal Education - SCCF r ' 
Purdue Uni^sity ' 
West Ufayette, IN 47907 

• ^ , • 

David L. Artderson 
Program Specialist 
Division of Vocational Education 
120 E. 10th St. 
Topeka. KS^ 66612 

Donpa Anderson 

Cs^dinator, Spteial Proiects^ * 
Mayor's Office M^npower Resources 
701-St; Paul St. 
Baltimore, MD 21202 

Linda Andrews 

Curriculum Specialist 

, Tufson Skill Center * * ^ 

55 N. 6th Ave. ."V 
Tucson, AZ 85701 

Daniel. L Aquino * \ J ' . 

Oirector ^ V 
Hodma'na School *' 
2T09 Kamehameha Highway 
Honolulu; HI 96919 ^ » 

IssaWzet , 
Director 

Training and Employment Advocacy 
Los Angeles Community Coll^ District 
VA Hospital 
Wilshire&Sawtelle 
Los Angeles, CA 90005 

James A. Barge 
Director, Special Programs 
Vocational Education - 
Knon BuiMing * 
TaUahassee.F^ 32304 



m 

4 



James F. Biittte \ 
Coordinator of Vocational Programi 
Garden State School District 
1901 Olden Ave. 
Trenton, NJ 08618 

Sam Beckwith 

DireeUK " - ^ 

Vocatk>nai Educatkm 
Tudcer Refoitnatory * 
Tucker, AK 72168 

Raymond Bell • * 
Project Director 

^National Correctional Education 

* Evaluation Project 
Lehi^ University 
524Brodh6ad ^ 
Bethleb^kPA 18015 

cTfe^B^nfprd 
Assistant Oiisector 
Occupational Developn^t 
Regional Reception Centre 
Kiogston, Ontarfe, K71 4V7 • 

/ ' - ' 

Hal Birkland / • 

Coordinator 91 Special Programs 
Vocational feehnical DtvisicNi 
Qepartnr>ent of E^^tion 
5t2 Capitol Square Bkig. 
St. Paul, MN .551 01 ^ . 



Davki H. Qtand \. 
Comn^issioner ^ 
Bureau of \^rectk>ns 
State Off iqp Bjiikling 
Frankfort, KY 40601 



) 



Merle Bodine 

Director , ' ^ 

Community ar>d Special.Prpjects 
Vocational, Technicai'& Adult 
^ Education 
4802 Sheboygan Ave. 
Madison, Wl 53702 

Christoph^ Bond 
Postsecondary Educatk>n 
Department of Education 
State^Offioe BuiMIng 
Montgomery, At' 36104 . 
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E/f Borders 

^perintendent oifducition 
Youfh Servic«K^ P 
» Box.214af $ 
Cblumbia, SC 29221 . 

^ Donna Boynton 
'^yocatiooal Director 

*T:«h Youth Center " ' . 

-rtt.4 

Piluw^ille, TN 37367 



i Boynton 
Teacher - 
Taft Youfh Center 
Rt;4 \ 
PikevHIe, TN 37367 

Bill Brademan 
Voca^fonarieachdf i ' 
Giddings State School 
Box 600' 

Giddin^SiTX 78942 

John ^ Bramblett * 
JDirector 

^bucatton &|^ehabititatk>n 
Office of the Sheriff 
Hoaslon, TX 77002 ^ 



me 




% DevelopWnt 
unty Sh*rii.ff's'Department 
acinto ^ . 
77002 




^Johh JF^Stq^, Coordinator 
Educational Services; DUtrFct of . 

Columbia Oepi: Of Corrections 
Sutlp 1008, 614 HSt„NW' 
Wi^hington, DC 20001 

Low^etl Burkett, Executive Director 
American Vocational Association 
1510 H"sf:, NW-'- •' ' 
Washihgtqn, DC 20005 

Corrirme ^u^. Corractional Educator 
U PueHte Valley Adult Schools 
Central Jail, 441 Bauchcit St. 
LPS Angles, CA 9001 7 



Elliott R. Caggins ' 
EdiKktionai Specialists 
federal Correctional Institution > 
3l50Hbrton Rd. 
Ft. Worth, TX 76119 

W.J, Carlson . 
Consul^nt 

Health & Public Service Education 
Knott Building * 
Tallahassee, PL 32304 

Bradley darter , 
Director 

Records Management 
Department of Corrections 
804 State Office Building 
Indianapolis. IN 46204 • 

Joseph W. Cassidy ' v 

Coordinator ^ . 
J. P. Ingram Technical Institute 
Box 185 ^ . 
Peatsville, >a^36l1l 



X 



' , Jerrpid J. Caughlan 
Director . . • , 
Inmate Education & training 
Philadelphia Prisons , 
820VS|ate Road 
Philadelphia/ Pif^ 19136 

Sol Chaneles 
Chairman ^ 
Criminal Justice Depsirtment 
Rutgers University . 
14 College Avenue 
. N«w Brunsvvick, NJ 08903 

' .^ard S. Chestney 

Account Mana^r . 
«rRyi^ Truck Rental 

Box 520616^ 
^ •Miami', ft 33152 

/vRobert J. Clark 
Principal 

federal CoTrdEtional Institution 
fortWorth.jrX 76119- ^ 





Richard H. Clot 
Supervisory 

G^ieral AccbusKting Office 
Suite 800, 1 260 Mam Tower * 
Daltos, TX .75202 

Chertes Cohert 
Cobrd^h^or * 
• Vocational Education ' 9 
Federal CcNCi^tonal Institution 
Dan|i)ury,CT 06810 
. ' 7 ^ ^ 

Oorr\%)N Colvjn ' . 
Voci^onal Oi^ftvnan 
' / Giddings State Home & School 
/ ^ B0KJ6OO / 
/ fiiddingi, TX 78942 

y'^ Richard Comiskey 

Vocational Counselor 
State Correctional Institution 
' Box 200* 

^ Camp Hill, PA 17111 

Gary Cook ^ ' 

Director of Education 
Minnesota State Prison 
Box 55 ' 
Stillwater, MN 55082 

Mike Corbin 
Director 

Vocational Training 
Department of Corrections 
Box 188 ^ 
Parchman, MS 38737 . 

LeRoy Gornelson * 

trectd* of Plar^nirtg 
icupational & Adult Education 
U.S^ Office of Erfutation 
400 Maryland Ave., SW 
Washington, DC 20202 

LesI ie Wayne C raven -/ 
Program Coordinator 
. Correctional Division 
Hacienda La Puente $chool District 
441 S. Bauchet 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 



F. Patrick Cronin . 
^ Criminal Justice Specialift 
^ the Cdntar for Vocational Education 

The Ohio State Univerttty 

1860 Kenny Road 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

. Karl Dayton 

Votatioruii Supervisor * , 
Windham Schoof District 
• Department of Correctk>r)s ' 
Huht$ville,TX 77340 

, Grady Decell,* 
Director ^ " . , ^ 

Department of Youth Services 

» 172aSh,ivmfld. . , , 
Pox 3188 

Columbia, SC ?9203 ' " 

. George Denton \ - ^ 
Director.' 

RehabilitatrPn & Correction 
1050 Freeway Drive North ' 
/CoTumbus, OH 43229 . 

Maria ^.'Denzin ' / ) 
Management Analyst \ 
Office of thejCommissioner** , 
Hew ^ 

400 Maryland Ave., SVy FOB-6 

Washington, DC 20202 

■* f * '1 

JerakJ W. Dow^^ , ; , 

'Education Coon|inator ^ . 
Las, Box 1056 ^ ^ 
DeQuiney. LA 70633 - ^ 

Jlamel Dunham ~ 
Assistant Sfate Superintehdent 
Vocational & Technical Education 
Box 8717 

Friendship International Airport* « 
^ Baliimore, MD 21240 

Edward 6. DyL Jr. 
Work-Study Coordinator 
Baker Hall School* 
t50 Martin Rd. 
Lackawanna, ISIY 14218 . 
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K. Sue Eckermanh ' 
Home Economrps Teecber 
Gildings State Htime & School 
Box 600 

Giddings, TX 7i)942 ' 

Marian Eppright , 
Public Reiatron^ 

SouthwM Iowa learning Center 
401 Reed 

Bed dak. I A 51566 

W.J. E$telte.#r. 
Oi^ctor ' . y 

^ \.Qi Corrections 

Huntsviile/TX 77340 / 

Mary Ann Evan '/ -/ 
CcKKdinator 
CoVrectional Educatic 
Department of Edi 
942 tamkas^'Qr, f^E/ 
Salem, OR 97310 

"M^xia Farrts 

Vocational Assi^ani Administrator 
Windham School Dmhci 
Department of Cor/ections 
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